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TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE 

DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. . 

My  Lordj 

THE  following  Work  îs  inscribed  to  your  Grâce  wîth 
tbc  niost  genuine  respect,  and,  I flatter  myself,  not  with- 
out  propriety,  since  it  may  possibly  aflford  amusement 
to  one  of  Üie  most  polished  Noblemen  of  the  présent 
âge,  to  observe  from  what  rude  and  simple  beginnings 
car  highest  improvements  bave  been  derived  ; and  to 
trace  to  their  source  those  peculiarities  of  character, 
manners  and  governmcnt,  which  so  remarkably  distino 
guish  the  Teu tonie  nations. 

Among  the  historical  digressions  which  our  Author 
bas  scattered  through  bis  work,  is  a full  relation  of  the 
lirst  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  France.  This  can- 
not  but  be  interesting  to  your  Grâce,  as  the  grcat  Fa- 
mily, which  you  so  nobly  represent,  derived  their  origin 
from  one  of  the  Northern  Chiefs  who  assisted  in  that 
conquest.  From  the  place  of  their  résidence  in  Lower 
Normandy*,  they  fook  the  name  of'PERcy;  a name 
which  was  afurwards  eminently  celebrated  in  our  Eng- 
lish  annals,  and  which  ypu  hâve  revived  with  ^dditignal 
bstre. 


Near  Villedieu,  in  the  District  cf  St  Lc> 
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Among  the  many  sîiinîng  and  amiable  qualities  wliich 
disünguish  your  Grâce  and  the  Duchcss  of  Northniu, 
berlaud,  none  hâve  apeared  to  me  more  truly  admirable 
than  that  high  respect  and  revercnce  which  you  both  of 
y ou  show  for  the  heroic  Race  whose  possessions  y ou 
inherit. 

Superior  to  the  raean  and  sclfish  jealousy  of  those, 
who,  conscious  of  their  own  want  of  dignîty  or  wortb, 
ponsign  to  oblivion  the  illustrions  dead,  and  wish  to  blot 
out  ail  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth  ; you,  my 
Lord,  haye,  with  a more  than  filial  piety,  been  employ- 
ed  for  many  ycars  in  restoring  and  reviving  every  memo- 
rial of  the  Percy  naine. 

Descended,  yourself,  from  a most  ancient  and  respect- 
able fainily  ; and  not  afraid  to  bc  compared  with  your 
noble  prcdecessors,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  you 
havé  repaired  their  monuments,  rebuilt  their  castles,  and 
replaced  their  trophies  : and  whatever  appears  to  be  any 
way  connected  with  them,  is  sure  to  attract  your  atten- 
tion and  regard. 

With  this  gcnerosity  of  roind,  added  to  your  taste, 
munificence,  and  love  of  the  arts,  can  we  wonder  that 
your  nâme  is  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  English 
nation  ? or  that  it  is  equally  dear  to  a sister  country, 
where  your  upright  and  disintèrested  plan  of  govern- 
ment,  your  politeness  and  magnificence  established  your 
dominion  over  every  heart  5 and  where  the  engaging  and 
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exaJied  vîrtaes  of  thc  Duchess  hâve  left  an  impression 
never  to  be  ell'aced. 

I 0' 

That  yoii  may  both  of  you  long  enjoy  those  distin. 
guislied  honoiirs,  and  that  princely  fortune,  which  you 
so  highly  adorn  : That  they  may  be  transmitted  down, 
in  your  own  posterity,  to  the  latest  âges,  is  the  sincer» 
and  fervent  wish  of, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Grace’s 

Most  humble,  and 

Most  devoted  servant, 

The.  Editor. 
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THF.  Autho:^  of  thc  followlng  Work  had  a share  in  the  éducation 
of  that  a^niable  Prince,  Christian  VII.  King  of  Denmark, 
Wko  htely  honoured  this  nation  with  a visit.  During  his  résidence  m 
the  North.  our  Aiithor,  Mons.  Mallet  (who  has  ail  the  talents  of  a 
fine  writçr)  was  engaged  by  the  late  King,  Frederick  V.  to  write  a 
History  of  Denmark  in  the  French  L.anguage.  By  way  of  Introduc- 
tion to  that  History,  he  drew  irp  these  two  prefatory  Volumes,  the 
merit  of  which  has"  long  been  acknowledged  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Though  intended  only  as  a Prellminary  Picce,  it  has  ail  the  merit 
of  a complété  independent  \vork  ; and,  except  to  the  natives  of  Den- 
mark, is  imich  more  interesting  and  entertaining  than  the  History  it- 
self,  which  it  was  intehded  to  précédé.  It  very  early  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  présent  Translater;  whose  rcading  having  run  some- 
what  in  the  same  track  with  that  of  the^Author,  made  him  fond  of 
the  subjcct,  and  tempted  him  to  give,  in  an  English  drçss,  a work  in 
which  it  was  displayed  with  so  much  advantage.  As  he  happened  al- 
to to  hâve  many  of  the  original  books  from  which  the  French  Author 
had  taken  his  materials,  he  flattered  himself  they  would  supply  some 
illustrations,  which  might  give  an  additional  value  to  the  Version. 

For  this  rcason,  as  also  to  afford  himself  an  agreeable  amusement, 
the  Translater  some  time  ago  undertook  this  work  ; but  a sériés  of 
unexpected  avocations  intervened,  and  it  was  thrown  aside  for  several 
years.  At  length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  résumé  id  ; and  as  many 
of  his  friends  were  so  obliging  as  to  share  among  them  different  parts 
of  the  translation,  he  had  little  more  to  do,  but  to  compare  their  per- 
VoL.  I.  b formances 
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formances  with  thc  original,  and  to  superadd  such  remarks  as  occurrcd 
to  him.  These  are  generally  distinguished.  from  those  of  the  Author 
by  the  letter  T *. 

He  was  the  rather  invited  to  undertake  this  task,  as  he  perceived 
the  Author  had  been  drawn  in  to  adopt  an  opinion  that  has  been  a 
great  source  of  mistake  and  confusion  to  many  learned  writers  of  thc 
ancient  history  of  Europe;  viz.  that  of  supposing  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Germans,  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  to  hâve  been  ail  originally  one 
and  the  same  people  ; thus  confounding  the  antiquities  of  the  Gothic 
and  Celtic  nations.  This  crude  opinion,  which  pcrhaps  was  first  taken 
up  by  Cluveriusf,  and  maintained  by  him  with  uncommon  érudition, 
has  been  since  incautiousiy  adopted  by  Keysler  f and  Pellouticr  §,  the 
latter  of  whom  has,  with  great  diligence  and  skill,  cndcavoured  to 
confirm  it.  In  short,  so  much  learning  and  ingenuity  bave  scarcely 
ever  been  more  perversely  and  erroneously  applied,  or  brought'to 
adorn  and  support  a more  groundless  hypothesis.  This  mistake  the 
Translater  thought  might  be  casily  corrected  in  the- présent  work  ; 
and  by  weeding  out  this  one  error,  he  hoped  he  should  obtain  the 
Author’s  pardon,  and  acquire  some  merit  with  the  English  reader  ||. 

And  that  it  is  àn  error,  he  thinks  will  appear  from  the  attentive 
considération  of  a few  particulars,  which  can  here  be  only  mentioned 
in  brief:  For  to  give  the  subject  a thorough  discussion,  and  to  handle 
it  in  its  full  extent,  ,wouId  far.  exceed  the  limita  of  this  short  Pré- 
facé. 

The  ancient  and  original  inhabitants  of  Europe,  according  to  Clu- 
. verius  and  Pelloutier,  consisted  only  of  two  distinct  races  of  men,  viz. 
the  Celts  and  Sarmatians  ; and  that  from  one  or  other  of  these, 
but  chiefly  from  the  former,  ail  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe  are  de-' 
scended.  The  Sarmatians,  or  Sauromatæ,  were  the  ancestors  of  ail 
the  Sclavonian  tribes,  viz.  the  Pôles,  Russians,  Bohemians,  Walachi- 

ans, 

* When  the  présent  translation  was  undertaken,  only  the  first  édition  of  the  ori- 
ginal had  appeared  ; and  from  that  several  of  the  first  cliapters  were  translated  : In 
that  édition,  the  first  volume  was  not,  as  here,  divided  into  XIII.  Chapters,  but  in- 
to  V.  Books.  Afterwards,  the  Author  revîsed  his  work,  and  published  a new  edi-' 
tion,  in  which  he  not  only  made  the  new  division  above-mentioned,  but  many  con- 
sideràblé  alterations  both  in  the  Text  and  Notes.  It  was  necessary  to  accommo- 
date  the  version  to  this  new  révisai,  but  the  Translater  cquld  not  help  retainlng  in 
the  margin  many  of  the  rejected  passages,  wliich  he  thought  too  valuable  to  be 
wholly  discarded.  .. 

t Philippi  Cluverii  Gehnaniæ  Antiquas  Libri  Très,  &c.  Lugduni  Batav.  apud 
Elzev.  1616.  folio. 

t Antiquitates  Selectse  Septentrionales  et  Celticæ,  &c.  Autore  Joh.  Georgio 
Keysler,  &c. , Hannoveræ  1720.  8vo. 

( Histoire  des  Celtes,  et  particulièrement  des  Gaulois  et  des  Germains,  &c.  par 
Mr.  Simon  Pelloutier.  . Haye  1750.  2 Tom.  12mo.  This  learned  writer,  who  is  a 
protestant  Minister,  Counscllor  of  the  Consistory,  and  Librarian  to  the  Academy 
at  Berlin,  is  descended  from  a family  originally  of  Languedoc,  and  was  bom  at 
Leipsic,  27th  October,  1694,  O.  S.  (v.  France  literaire,  Tom.  7.) 

Il  Though  the  words  Gothic  or  Teutonic  are  often  substituted  in  the  translation 
instead  of  the  Author’s  favouritb  word  Celtique  ; yet  care  has  been  taken  to  repre- 
aent  the  Author’s  own  expression  in  the  margin.  Sometimes,  where  it  was  not 
needfuJ  to  be  very  précisé,  the  word  Gothic  has  only  been  added  to  the  Author’s 
Word  Celtic  j but  tlie  insertion  is  carefully  distinguished  by  inverted  commas. 
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ans,  &c.  who  continue  to  this  day  a distinct  and  separate  pcople,  ex- 
tremely  different  in  their  character,  manners,  laws,  and  language  froni 
the  other  race,  which  was  that  of  the  Celts  ; from  wliom  (th^y  wUl 
hâve  it)  were  uniformly  descended  the  old  inhabitants  of  Gaul,,Ger- 
many,  Scandinavia,  Britain,  and  Spain,  who  were  ail  included  by  the 
ancients  under  the  general  *nanie  of  Hyperboreans,  Scythians,  and 
Celts,  being  ail  originally  of  oue  race  and  nation,  and  having  ail  the 
sanie  conimon  language,  religion,  laws,  customs,  and  manners. 

This  is  the  position  which  rhese  writers  hâve  adopted,  and  niaintain- 
cd  with  an  uncomnion  display  of  deep  érudition,  and  a great  variety 
of  fpecious  arguments.  But  that  their  position,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
Celts,  is  enoneous,  and  the  arguments  that  support  it  inconclusive, 
will  appear,  if  it  can  be  shewn,  That  ancient  Gerrhany,  Scandinavia, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  were  not  inhabited  by  the  descendantS|Of  one  sin- 
gle race  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  divided  between  two  very  different 
people  ; the  one  of  whom  we  shall  call,  with  most  ot  the  Roman  au- 
thors,  Celtic,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and 
Irish;  the  other,  Gothic,  or  Teutonic,  from  whom  the  Germans, 
Belgians,  Saxons,  and  Scandinavians  derived  their  origin  ; and  that 
these  were,  ab  origine^  two  distinct  people,  very  unlike  in  their  man- 
uers,  customs,  religion,  and  laws. 

Às  to  the  arguments  by  which  Cluvefius  and  Pelloutier  support 
their  bypothesis,  that  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  nations  were  the  sanie, 
they  may  ail  be  reduced  to  two  heads;  viz.  either  to  QucjXATioNs 
from  the  ancient  Greck  and  Roman  writers,  or  to  Etymologies  6f 
the  nanies  of  persons  or  places,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  (viz.  Etymologies),  these  two  writers  Uy 
it  down,  that  the  présent  German,  or  High  Duich,  is  a genuine 
daughter  of  the  ancient  Celtic  or  Gaulish  language  '*  ; because,  from 
it  they  can  explain  the  etymology  of  innumerable  names  that  were 
well  known  to  be  Gaulish  or  Celtic  f ; and  this  being  admitted,  it 
must  follow,  that  the  Germans  are  a branch  of  the  Celts  ; and  conse- 
quently,  that  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations  were  the  same.  In  pro- 
secuting  this  argument,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  hâve  pro- 
duccd  many  instances  that  appear  at  first  sight  very  plausible.  But 
whoever  considers  how  little  we  can  dépend  upon  the  Etymology  of 
obsolète  words,  derived  from  barbarous  dead  languages,  in  whichf  there 
arc  no  books  extant,  will  not  build  very  securely  on  proofs  of  this 
sort-  No  one  will  assert,  that  the  présent  German  bears  any  resem- 
blance  now  to  the  modem  Welsh  and  Irish  languages  ; and  yet  there 
are  writers  in  abondance,  who  will  undertake  to  account  for  the  nan^e 
of  aimost  every  place,  person,  or  office  in  ancient  Europe,  from  one  or 
other  of  tf  ese  two  living  tortgues,  and  will  produce  instances  full  as 
plausible  and  conclusive  as  any  adduced  by  Cluverius  or  his  follow- 

ers; 

• La  langue  Aletnande  est  un  reste  de  P asicienne  langue  des  Celtes.  Pelloutier,  Vol. 
J.  r-  165,  (fcc. 

t "Vld,  CluT.  Ub.  I.  cap.  t1,  yü,  vUi,  Scc>  Pellout.  liv.  I,  clup,  xv. 


ers  After  ail,  therc  is  probably  a good  dcal  of  truth  on  both  sides  ; 

1 can  readily  believe  that  ail  the  nanies  of  places  and  pensons  in  an« 
cient  Germanj,  or  such  other  countries  as  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Tcu- 
tonic  nations  at  any  time  penetrated  into,  will  bé  reduciblc  to  the  lan- 
guage  now  spoken  by  thcir  descendants,:  And  that  in  like  manner, 
from  the  frish  an^  Wclsh  languages,  which  may  be  allowed  to  be  ge- 
nuine  daughters  of  the  ancient' Gallic  or  Celtic  tongue  it  will  be 
easy  to  explain  such  names  as  were  imposed  by  any  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  or  Gallic  tribes.  Indced,  in  the  very  remote  âges,  prior  to  his-  ' 
tory,  one  cannot  prétend  to  say  what  were  the  distinct  bounds  or  ]i- 
mits  of  each  people.  They  were,  like  ail  other  barbarous  nations, 
roving  and  unsettled,  and  often  varied  their  situation;  being  sontetimes 
spread  over  a country,  at  other  times  driyen  out  by  some  stronger 
tribe  of  barbarians,  .or  forsaking  it  theinselves  in  search  of  new  ssrtle- 
mentSï  Cæsar  informs  us,  that  some  of  the  Gallic  tribes  forccd  their 
way  into  Germany,  and  there  established  themselves  It  is  equally 
probable, 'that,  btfore  his  time,  bands  of  Germans  might  at  different 
periods  penetrate  into  Gaul  § ; whcre,  althou^h  their  nunibers  might 
be  too  small,  to  prcserve  them  a distinct  nation,  yet  these  émigrants 
might  import  many  names  of  persons  and  places  that  would  outiiye 
the  remembrance  of  their  founders.  This  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  dispersion  of  words  derivèd  from  both  languages,  and  infoi-m  us 
why  Celtic  dérivations  may  be  found  in  Germany,  and  German  names 
discovered  in  Gaul.  So  much  for  arguments  derived  from  Etymolo- 
gy  ; which  are  so  vefV  uncertain  and  precarious,  that  they  can  only 
amount  to  présomptions  at  best,  and  can  never  be  opposed  to  solid  po- 
sitive proofs. 

With  regard  to  the  other  source  of  arguments,  by  which  these 
learned  writers  support  their  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  Gauls  and 
Germans,  viz.  Quotations  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors,  these  they  hâve  produced  in  great  âbundance.  But  even  if  it 
should  be  graiited  that  the  Greefcs  and  Romans  applied  sometimes  the 
names  of  Celtic,  Scythian,  or  Hyperborean,  indiscriminately  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  of  Britain  and  Scandiravia, 
the  infereüce  will  still  be  doubted  by  those  that  çpnsider  how  little 

known 

# See  that  excellent  antiquary  Lluyd,  in  Archæologia  Britannica,  &c.  not  to 
mention  many  late  writers  of  a different  statnp,  viz.  Jones,  Parsons,  &c.  &jc. 

_ + That  the  présent  Welsh  language  is  the  genuine  daughter  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tish,  spoken  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  cannot  be  disputM  ; because  we  hâve  now 
extant  MSS.  writ  in  every  âge  from  the  Roman  rimes  down  tô  the  présent,  which 
plainly  prove  the  descent,  and  are  notunintelligible  to  the  présent  inhabitants  of 
Wales.  (See  Evan.'^’s  Specimens  of  Welsh  Poetry,  4to.)  Now,  that  the  ancient 
British  ditfered  little  from  the  Gaulish,  we  are  assured  by  Tacitus.  Sermo  fuiud 
multurndi'versus.  Tacit.  Agric.  c.  ü. 

J Fuit  antea  tempus  cum  Gemanos  Gally  ’u'trlutt  superarent  et  vitro  hella  inferrent, 
ac  ...  . traits  Rhenutn  colonias  mitterentfl^f  c.  Vid.  plura  apud  Cæs.  de  Bell.  Gall. 
lib.  vî. 

^ TJiis  Cæsar  expressly  tells  us  of  the  Belgae,  who  were  settled  to  the  north  of 
the  Seine  and  thq  Marne.  Plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  à Germania\  Rhenumque  anti- 
quitus transduclos,  propter  loci  fertUitatem  ibi  consedisse;  Gallosgue  gui  ea  loca  incolU- 
renty  expulisse.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  ii. 
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kno\yn  ail  these  nations  werc  to  the  early  writers  of  Greece  arul 
Rome;  wlio,  giving  them  ail  the  general  name  of  Barbarians,  inquired 
littls  farcher  about  cheni,  and  tooTc  vcry  little  pains  to  be  accurately 
iuforrued  about  their  peculiar  différences  and  distinctions.  Even  a long 
tinie  after  these  rude  nations  had  begun  to  pfess  upon  the  empire,  and 
had  made  the  Romans  dread  their  valeur,  still  their  writers  continued 
to  hâve  so  co"fused  and  indistinct  a knowledge  of  their  different  de- 
scer.t  and  character,  as  to  confound  both  the  Cclts  and  Goths  with  the 
Sarmutians,  whom  ail  wr;ters  allow  to  hâve  been  a distinct  nation 
from  them  both  * ; Thus  Zosimus,  an  hîstorian  of  the  third  century, 
includes  them  ail  under  the  commun  name  of  Scythiansf  ; and  this  at 
a time  when,  after  their  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Ro- 
m;ms,  their  histonans  ought  to  havs  been  taught  to  distinguish  them 
better.  , 

However,  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  were  not  ail  equally  indis- 
tinct and  confused  on  this  subjcct.  It  will  be  shewn  below,  that  some 
of  their  beit  and  most  discerning  writers,  when  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity  of  being  well  informed,  knew  how  to  distinguish  them  accurate- 
ly enough  : So  that  both  Cluverius  and  Pelloutîer  hâve  found  them- 
selves  much  puzzled  how  to  rcconcile  such  stubborn  passages  with 
their  awn  favourite  hypothesîs,  and  hâve  been  entangled  in  great  dif- 
ficulties  in  endeavouring  to  get  over  the  objections  these  occasion. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  more  early. histonans,  they  appcar  toTiave 
been  sometimes  more  précisé  and  accurate  in  their  descrijjtions.  There 
is  a rcmarkable  passage  cf  this  kind  in  Strabo  in  which  hc  informs 
tis,  that,  although  the  old  G^eek  authors  gave  ail  the  northern  nations 
the  common  name  -of  Scythians,  or  Celtoscythians,  yet  that  writers 
stUl  more  ancient^,  dividcd  ail  “ the  nations  who  lived  beyond  the 
“ Euxine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  into  the  HyperboreaKs, 
the  Sauromata,  and  Arimaspians  ; they  did  those  beyond  the  Cas- 
“ pian  Sea  into  the  Saca  and  Messaoetie."  These  Saeœ  and  Message- 
tæ  might  poi-ibly  be  the  ancestorS  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Goths,  (as 
thes-j  last  are  fully.proved  to  hâve  been  the  Getæ  of  the  ancients  ||), 
who,  in  the  time  of  those  very  remote  Greek  wi'iters,  possibly  had 
not  penetrated  so  Lr  westward  they  did  afterwards.  As  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Germanii  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus^  as  a Persian 
people.  Now  the  mest  authentic  historians  and  poers  of  the  Gothic 
or  î’tutonic  nations  ail  agréé  that  their  ancestors  came  at  different 
émigrations  from  the  more  eastejra  coumries**.  But  with  regard  to 
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♦ See  Pelloutîer,  vol.  1.  liv.  1.  ch.  il.  passim. 
+ See  Pelloutiçr,  vol.  1.  p.  17. 


j Strabo,  jib.  xi.  A^xvlxs  (lu  J»  rcur  xôtvut  oi  xccLatot  rua  EX>.y,vm 

; zaï  Vt-iXrcexvBK!  izaXavy,  &C.  ViU.  Clliv.  lib.  1.  p.  2‘J.  Pellüut 


n/yyfaCUf,  1zu8ai 

Tol.  I.  p.  2. 

S Oi  3s  ETI  nPOTEPON  3«;.«vts.',  &c; 

Il  See  Pelloutîer,  liv.  1.  ch.  vüi.  vol.  I.  p.  46,  47,  &c.  notes. 

un  «/3s,  UwBy.Xikoi,  Aricvneuoi,  TEPMA- 
MOI.  Eoit.  K.  Stcplî.  15/0.  pag.  54.  , . 

♦♦  AU  the  oid  northern  scaids  and  historians  agréé  that  their  ancestors  catne  thi- 
tner  from  tne  taat;  but  then  some  of  them^  to  do  tlic  grcatei  honcur  to  their 
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thc  three  other  nations,  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Sauromatæ,  and  the 
Aiimaspians,  if  we  agréé  with  Pdloutier  *,  that  under  the  two  for- 
mer the  Cdtsand  Sarmatians  are  plainly  dcsigned,  when  he  contcndsf 
that  the  Arimaspians  are  a meer  fabulons  people,  which  never  existcd, 
who  does  not  see  that  he  is  blinded  by  hypothesis  ! Why  may  not  the 
ancient  Finns  or  Laplanders  hâve  been  intended  by  this  tcrm,  which 
he  himsdf  interprets  from  Hcrodotus  to  signify  One  eyed,  and  supposes 
, it  descriptive  of  sonie  nation  that  excdled  in  archery,  as  alluding  to' 
their  practice  of  winking  with  one  eye  in  order  to  take  aim  f.  Taci- 
tus  expressly  assures  us  that  the  Fenni  were  great  archers‘§  ; and,  as  is 
observed  in  the  following  book  1| , it  js  highly  probable,  that,  at  somc 
carly  pcriod  of  time,  both  the  Finns  and  Laplanders  werc  possessed  of 
much  larger  and  better  tracts  of  country  than  the  northern  deserts  to 
which  they  are  now  confined. 

But  whether  this  interprétation  be  admitted  or  not,  and  whatcvcr 
the  more  early  Greek  and  Roman  writers  knew  conceming  the  Celtic 
and  Gothic  nations,  it  is  very  certain,  that,  in  latter  times,  such  of 
them  as  had  mo^t  discernment,  and  the  best  opportunités  of  being  in- 
formed,  hâve  plainly  and  clearly  delivered,  that  the  Germans  and 
Gàuls  were  two  distinct  people,  of  different  origin,  manners,  laws,  re- 
ligion, and  language,  and  hâve  accurately  pointed  out  the  différence 
between  them. 

Before  we  descend  to,  particulars,  it  may  be  premised,  that  thèse 
two  races  of  men  were  in  many  things  alike,  as  would  necessarily 
happen  to  two  savage  nations  who  lived  nearly  in  the  same  climate, 
who  were  exposed  to  the  same  wants,  and  were  obliged  to  relieve. 
them  by  the  same  means.  The  more  men  approach  to  a state  of  wild 
and  uncivilized  life,  the  greater  resemblance  they  will  hâve  in  man- 
ners; because  savage  nature,  reduced  almost  to  meer  brutal  instinct, 
is  simple  and  uniform  ; whereas  art  and  refinement  are  infinitely  va- 
rions : Thus  one  of  the  rude  natives  of  Nova  Zen\bla  will  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  in  his  manner  of  life  to  a savage  of  New  Holland  : 
They  will  both  live  upon  fish  and  sea-fowls,  because  their  desart 
shores  afford  no  other  food  ; they  will  both  he  clad  in  the  skins  of 
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country,  and  to  its  antiquities,  prétend  that  they  first  made  an  émigration  into  the 
East  from  Scandinavia.  See  Sheringham  De  Anglorum  Gentis  Origine.  Cartabrip^ 
1670.  8vo.  passim.  It  is  thé  greaf  fault  of  Sheringham,  not  to  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish  what  is  true  and  crédible,  from  what  is  improbable  and  fabulous,  in  the 
,old  Northern  Chronicles  : Because  some  parts  are  true,  he  receives  ail  for  authen- 
tic  ; as  a late  ii^enious  writer,  because  some  parts  are  fabulous,  is  for  rejecting  all 
asfalse;  (See  Clarke,  in  his  learned  Treatise  on  the  Connexion  between  the  Ro- 
man, Saxon,  and  English  Coins,  Sic.  Lond.  1767.  4to.)  By  the  .«ame  rule,  we 
might  rejeetthe  whole  Grecian  history  ; For  tliat  of  i he  Nortn  lias,  like  it,  its/a- 
hulous,  its  doubtful,  and  more  certain  periods  ; which  acute  and  judicious  criticc 
will  easily  distinguish.  ' . 

* Liv.  1.  chap.  i.  ' 

t Vol.  1.  p.  9,  10. 

i Pelloutier,  ibid.  Aei/JManeve  uovea9x>.Mvs  . . . APIMA  ynç  Ev 
tes/,  2noT  St  Tflv  Herod.  p.  129.  145. 

' h Sola  in  sagittis  spes.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  ult. 

Il  Pag.  38, 39.  , 
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seals  and  other  sea  animais,  because  their  country  afFords  no  other 
doathing  ; and  they  will  both  live  by  fishing’  in  little  boats,  and  bc 
armcd  with  lances,  pointcd,  for  want  of  métal,  either  with  sharp 
flints,  or  thc  bones  of  fishes:  But  will  it  therefore  be  inferred,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thèse  two  opposite  polps  of  the  globe  were  original- 
ly  one  and  thc  same  people  ? The  ancient  Britons,  in  the  time  of  Cæ- 
sar  painted  their  bodies,  as  do  the  présent  Cherokees  of  North  Ameri- 
ca ; because  it  would  naturally  enough  occur  to  the  wild  people  of 
every  country,  that  by  this  practice  they  might  render  themselves  ter- 
rible to  their  euemies:  Nor  will  this  prove  that  the  Cherokees  are 

descended  from  the  ancient  Britons.  When,  therefore,  Cluverius  and 
Pellouticr  solemnly  inform  us,  That  thc  Germans  and  Gauls  lived 
both  of  them  in  small  buts  or  caverns:  That  they  subsisted  either  on 
venison  slain  in  Ininting,  or  on  the  milk  and  cheese  procured  from 
their  flocks  : That  both  people  led  a wandering  roving  life,  and  equal- 
ly  di.-Iiked  to  live  in  cities,  or  follow  agriculture,  and  of  course  ate  lit- 
tle or  no  bread  : 1 hat  they  both  of  them  drank  out  of  the  horn^  of 
animais*,  and  either  weiu  naked,  or  threw  a rude  skin  over  their 
shoulders:  When  they  collecc  a long  sériés  of  such  resemblances  as 
these,  and  bring  innumerable  quotations  from  ancient  authors  to  prove 
thit  ail  these  descriptions  are  equally  given  of  both  people,  who  does 
not  see  that  ail  these  traits  are  found  in  every  savage  nation  upon 
earth,  and  that  by  the  same  ruie  they  might  prove  ail  .the  people  that 
ever  existed  to  be  of  one  race  and  nation  ? 

But  notwithstanding  these  general  resemblances,  we  hâve  sufficient 
testimony  from  some  of  the  most  discerning  ancient  authorsj  that  thc 
Germans  and  Gaak,  pr^  in  other  words,  the  Celtic  and  Teiuonic  na- 
tions,  were  sufficicntly  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  differed  con- 
siderably  in  Persan,  Manners,  Lanvs,  Religion,  and  Lenguage. 

Cæsar,  who.^^  judgment  and  pénétration  will  be  disputed  by  none 
but  a ptrson  blinded  by  hypothesisf,  and  whose  long  résidence  in 
Gaul  gave  him  better  means  of  being  informed  than  almost  any  of  bis 
countrymen;  Cæsar  expressly  assures  us,  that  the  Celts,  or  common 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  “ differed  in  Language,  Customs,  and  Laws.” 
froin  the  Belgæ,  on  the  one  hand,  who  were  chiefly  a Teutonic  peo- 
ple f,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  Aquitain  on  the  other  ; who,  from 

their 


^^creas  he  and  Tacitus  were  probably  the  only  Romans  thaï  were  generalîy  ex- 
BoteT.r*  Ib.  lib.  2.  (see  above,  page  iv. 
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their  vîcînity  to  Spain,  were  probably  of  Iberlan  race.  Cæsar  posî- 
tivdy  affirma  that  the  nations  of  Gaul  diffcred  from  those  of  Gcrmariy 
in  their  Manncra,  and  in  many  other  particulars,  vrhich  hc  bas  enu- 
merattd  at  length  * ; And  this  assertion  is  not  thrown  ou£  at  random, 
likc  the  passages  brought  .by  Cluverius  against  ic  ; but  is  coolly  and 
cautiously  made,  when  he  is  going  txi  draw  the  characiers  of  both  na- 
tions at  length,  in  an  exact  and  well  fin;shed  portrait,  which  shows 
him  to  hâve  studied  the  genius  and  iiianners  of  b«th  peuple  with  greac 
attention,  and  to  hâve  been  compleatly  master  of  his  sut^cctf. 

It  is  true,  the  Gauls  and  Gernians  rescmbled  each  other  in  Com- 
plexion,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  respects,  âs  might  be  expected 
from  their  living  undtr  the  same  ciimate,  and  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner  ; yet  that  they  dilFered  sufficiently  in  their  pertons,  appears  from 
Tacitus,  who  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  resembled  the 
Germans  in  Features  ; wherças  the  Silures  were  rather  like  the  Spa- 
niards,  as  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain  bore  a great  resemblai.ee  to 
the  Gauls  This  plsiiily  proves  that  the  Spaniards,  Germans,  and 
Gauls  were  universally  known  to  differ  in  their  Persons. 

They  diffcred  also  in  and  Customs.  To  instance  only  in 

6ne  point;  among  the  Germans,  the  wife  did  not  give  a dowry  to  hcr 
husband,  but  the  husband  to  the  wife,  as  Tacitus  expressly  assures 
us-§  : Whereas  we  learn  from  Cæsar,  that  among  the  Gauls  the  hus- 
band receiyed  a portion  in  money  with  his  wife,  for  which  he  made 
hcr  a suitable  settlement  of  his  goods  [[ , &c. 

They  differed  no  less  in  their  Institutions  and  Latvs.  The  Celtic 
nations  do  not  appear  to  hâve  had  that  equal  plan  of  liberty,  which 

was 


This  testimony  is  précisé  and  forma!  ; but  Cluveriu.s  and  Pelloutier  have  found  a 
'Similar  passage  in  Strabo,  in  which  he  says'of  the  /Iquitani,  that  their  language  on- 
iy  differed  a liltle  from  that  of  the  other  Gauts,  Ey/eof  MlKPON  iroi^akXa,Ti»iiresf 
rouç  yXarUis.  (Strab.  initio  lib.  4.)  This  I apprehend  does  not  affect  the  différ- 
ence between  the  Gauls  and  the  Belgæ  ; i.  e.  tne  Celts  and  Goths,  vrhich  Ls  only 
the  object  of  my  présent  inquiry.  (Vid.  Chiv.  p.  50.  52.  Pellout.  vol.  J.  p.  180.) 
Afterall,  1 much  doubt  whether  the  original  inhabitants. of  Spain  were  pf  Celtic 
race  : Thcre  is  found  no  resemblance  between  the  oM  Cantabrian  language.  still' 
spoken  in  Biscay,  and  any  of  the  Celtic  dialects,.  viz.  the  Webh,  Armorie,  Irish, 
&c.  (See  the  Specimens  sûbjoined  to  this  Préfacé.) , I am  therefore  inclined  to 
foilow  the  ancieiit  authorities  collected  by  Pelloutier,  (in  vol.  I.  p.  27.  note.)  which 
afflrm  tliat  the  Iberians  were  a different  people  from  the  Celts  ; and'  that  from  an 
intermixture  of  the  two  nations  were  produced  the  Celtiberians.  Pelloutier  seem» 
to  me  to  bave  produced  no  conviheing  proofs  to  the  contrary,  though  he  has  la- 
boured  the  point  much.  As  for  the  Aquitani,  their  intercourse  with  the  other 
Gauls  may  liave -brought  their  language  to  a much  nearer  resemblance  when  Stra- 
bo wrote,  than  it  had  when  Cæsar  resided  in  Gaul. 

* De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  6.  Vide  locum. 

t See  the  passage  in  Cæsar,  lib.  6.  at  large,  is  was  too  long  to  be  mserted  here. 
t Habitus  corbarum  ■varti  : . . . Rutila  Caiidbniam  habitantium  comiff,  magm  artut 
Germanicam  originem  asseverant.  Silurum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  plerumqut  crij^s, 
et  posilu  contra  Hispanîam,  Iberos  'i/eteres  trajecisse  easque  sedes  occupasse  pdem  fan- 
tint,  Proximi  Gaflis  et  similes  sunt.  Sic.  Tacit.  in  Vit.  Agricolæ,  c.  11. 
i Dotent  non  Uxor  Marito,  sed  Vxori  Mariius  offert.  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  18. 
i|  Uir'i  quant  as  pecunias  ah  Uxoribus  Dot\&  nomine  aceeprrtmt,  tantas  ex  sms  oontft 
sestimatione  facta,  cum  dolibus  communicant.  De  Bello.Gall.  Ub.  b'. 
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was  the  pcculiar  honour  of  ail  the  Gothic  tribes,  and  which  they  car- 
ri«d  with  the.n,  and  planted  wherevcr  they  formecl  settlements  : On 
the  contrary,  in  Gaul,  ail  the  frecdom  and  powtr  chiefly  rentered  a- 
mong  the  Druids  and  the  chief  men,  whom  Cæsar  calls  or 

Knights;  But  the  inferior  people  were  little  better  than  in  a State  of 
sbvery  * ; whereas  every  the  meanest  German  was  independent  and 
free  f . 

But  if  none  of  these  proofs  of  différence  of  Person,  Manners,  Insti- 
tutions, or  I.aws,  could  hâve  been  produced,  or  should  ne  explained 
away,  still  the  différence  was  so  great  and  essential  between  the  Cel- 
tic  and  Fcutonic  nations,  in  regard  to  Religion  and  Longuage,  as  can 
never  be  got  over,  and  plailily  évincé  thetn  to  have  been  two  distinct 
and  different  people.  'l'hese  two  points  are  so  strong  and  conclusive, 
that  the  whole  proof  might  be  left  to  rest  upon  them. 

In  comparing  the  Religions  Establishment  and  Institutions  of  thé 
Celtic  tribes,  with  those  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  nations,  the  most 
observable  différence,  and  what  strikes  us  at  first  sight,  is,  that  pecu- 
liar  Hierarchy,  or  Sacred  College,  among  the  Celts,  which  had  the 
entire  conduct  of  ail  their  religious  and  even  civil  affairs,  and  served 
them  both  for  magistrates  and  priests  ; viz.  that  of  the  Druids  ; which 
has  nothing  to  resemble  it  aniong  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  na- 
tions This  différence  appeared  to  Cæsar  so  striking,  that  he  sets 
out  with  this  at  his  entrance  oh  his  description  of  the  Germans,  as  a 
fundamcntal  and  primary  distinction  §.  I do  not  here  enter  into  a 
minute  description  of  the  nature  of  the  Druids’  establishment,  or  an 
énumération  of  their  privilèges,  because  these  may  be  found  in  cæsar 
and  Pliny  among  the  ancients,  and  in  so  many  authors  among  the 
modems  H ; It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  aithotigh  the  Teutonic 

nations 


* In  ormn  Gallia  eorum  hominum,  qui  aliquo  sunt  numéro  atqiie  honore  généra  sunt 
duo  : natri  Plebs  paenî  Serojorum  habetur  loco.  ...  De  his  duobus  generibus  alterum 
est  Druidum,  alterum  Equitum,  &c.  De  Bell.  Gall.  11b,  6, 

+ Tacitus  de  Mor.  Genn.  passim.  ' 

î Our  Author,  Mons.  Mallet,  thinks  that  the  twelve  Pontiffs,  calJed  Drbttar,  wKo 
were  assistants  to  Odin  in  administerinp  justice,  (p.  53.)  were  a kind  of  Druidsj 
and  tliat  their  nantie.  Droites,  has  some  affinity  to  the  Celtic  word  Druid  (p.  119.)  ; 
This,  however,  is  mere  fancy;  there  appears  no  more  connection  between  the 
fonctions  or  offices  of  these  two  orders  of  men,  tlian  there  is  between  their  names: 
That  of  Druid  being  generally  derived  from  the  Greek  Ajur,  or  rather  from  thé 
Celtic  Derw,  or  Deru,  an  Oak,  their  sacred  Tree  (Vid.  Boriace,  p.  67.)  whereas  the 
words  Drottar  and  Droites  corne  from  the  Icelandic  Drotten,  Dominus,  Swed.  Droit, 
Héros. 


^ Germani  multim  ab  hâc  cotisueludine  [rc.  Gallorum]  differunt  : nam  neque  Dru- 
ides Aa*fnf,  qui  rebus  Divinis  prasint  neque  sacrifitiis  student,  &c.  De  Bell.  Gall. 
no«  6. 

llVid.  Cæsar.  De  Bello  Gall.  Comment,  lib.  6.  . Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  16.  c,  44. 
Of  the  modems,  see  Toland’s  Specimen  of  a History  of  the  Druids,  in  Miscel. 
Tl,  Stukefy’s  Stonehenge,  and  Abury,  2 vols.  1740  &c. 

Mit».  But  especially  Dr.  Borlace’s  Antiquities  oT  Cornwall,  2d  edit.  1769.  folio. 

leamed  and  ingénions  writer  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  subiect  of 
the  Drwd/and  their  institutions  ; He  has  however  been  drawn  in  by  Keysler.  and 
German  antlquaries,  to  adopt  their  hypothesis,  that  the  religion  of  the 
«amt  Germans  was,  la  fundamentals,  the  same  wltli  that  of  the  Gaula  and  Bri- 
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ijAtioiis  had  Priest',  they  h re  no  more  rcsemblance  to  the  Druids, 
thati  t’.t  Poi  tiffa  of  the  Gfctkÿ  and  Romans,  or  of  any  othcr  Pagan 
pcüj)l.-. 

Not 

t.iins,  (vid.  p.  71.)  A.s  nothing  that  faljs  £rom  ,so  excellent  a writer  ought  to  be  dis-  j 
regardrd,  I shall  con.sider  Iiii  atguments  avith  attentioii.  Ile  proves  the  identity  of  j 
the  Geiman  and  Gaulish  Religion  from  the  conformity  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls' 
in  the  füllowing  points:  viz.  “ (1.;  The  principal  Deity  of  boUi  nations  \v.;s  Mer- i 
“ cury  : (2.)  T)icy  sacrifiçcd  Iminan  viciims  : (3.)  They  had  open  temule*-,  andj 
“ (4.)  no  idols  of  iiuman  shape  : f5.)  They  liad  consecrated  grove:.  ; (C.)  \\  or.‘hip-l 
“ ed  oaks  : (7.'  Were  fond  of  auspiclal  rites  : and  (8.)  Computed  by  nigltts,  andj 
“ not  by  day.s/” 

I shall  consider  each  of  these  proofs  in  their  order  : And  a.s  for  the  First,  that 
“ both  nations  worshipued  Mercury  This  amounts  to  no  more  than  tliis,  tliat  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  wor-ihipped  for  their  chiéf  Deity,  some  Ccltic  God,  which  Cæsar 
iinding  to  resemble  in  some  of  his  .attributes  the  Roman  Mercury,  scrupled  not  toj 
call  by  that  Roman  name:  So,  àgain,  the  Germans  worshipped  for  their  suprême' 
God,  a Divînity  of  their  pwn,  whom  Tacitus  likctyise  called  Af/-rn/r/,  fvom  a fan-i 
cied  resemblance  to  that  Roman  Deity,  perhaps  ih  otlier  of  his  attributes.  Wcl 
know  very  well,  that  the  Suprême  Deity  of  ail  tlie  Teutonic  nations  was  Odln,  orl 
IVodeu,  called  by  the  ancient  Germans  Fbtam  and  Gotam,  or  Godsim,  (vid.  not.  ini 
Tac.  Varier,  p.  602.},  who  scems  chiefly  to  hâve  resembled  the  Roman  Mercury  in| 
Iiaving  a particular  power  over  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  (Vide  Bartholin.  Ub.  i-.j 
c.  7.  Odinus  Mantum  fuit  Dominus  : Mercurin  comparandus.)  In  othcr  respects, 
how  much  they  differed  will  appear  at  first  sight  in  the  Edda.  Sow  if  the  Celtic 
Mercury  resembled  the  Roman  no  more  than  Odin  did,  we  see  how  unlike  they 
might  be  to  each  other.  We  are  not  even  sure  tliat  these  two  Mercurits  of  the 
Gauls  and  Germans  agreed  witli  the  Mercury  of  the  Romans-  in  the  same  points  of 
resemblance. 

But  (2.)  “ Both  nations  sacrificed  human  victims  : (3.)  Had  openTempies;  (5.} 
“ Consecrated  Grove.r;  and  (7.)  were  fond  of  auspicial  rites.”  These  descriptions 
1 believe  may  be  aoplied  to  ail  the  Pagan  nations  in  the  world,  during  their  early 
harbarous  State.  For  ;2.'-  ail  Pagan  nations  hâve  ofFered  human  victims:  Hâve  had 
(3.)  open  temples,  before  they  got  covered  ones  : And,  previous  to  their  erecting: 
inagnificent  dômes  for  their  religions  rites,  hâve  either  set  up  circles  of  rude  stone? , 
or  rctired  under  the  natura!  shelter  of  (5.)  solemn  groves,  wliich,  upon  that  acr 
count,  they  consecrated  : And  (7.)  ali  Pagan  people  hâve  dealt  in  omens,  auspices, 
and  ail  the  other  idle  superstitions  of  that  sort.  There  is  not  one  of  the  above  cir- 
cumstances  but  what  is  mentioneil  in  Scripture,  .as  practised  by  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions which  surrounded  the  JeWisIi  peopie,  and  was  equally  ooserved  by  some  or 

gther  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  anci  Greece:  So  that  tlie  Germans  resembled  thfe 
auls  with  regard  to  these  particulars  no  more  tli.an  they  did  the  old  idolatrous 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Italy.  As  foi*  the  Teutonic  nations, 
they  very  soon  got  covered  temples  (see  below,  p.  108.},  and  aLso  idols  of  human 
shape  (p.  110.},  as  had  indeed  the  Celtic  nations  .also  in  the  time  of  Cae.sar;  for  .soi 
Dr.  Borlace  himself  ip.  107.)  interprets  that  pa.^sage  of  his  conceming  the  G.iuls 
(lib.  6.)  Deum  maxim(  Mercurium  colunt  : Hujvs  sunt  plurima  simulacra.  If  these 
simulncrn  had  not  been  images,  but  only  rude  unformed  stones,  Ca-sar  would 
doublless  hâve  expressed  himself  with  more  reserve.  When,  therefore,  Dr.  Bor- 
lace says  that  the  Gauls  and  Germans  resembled  each  other  in  h.tving  (4.)  “No 
“ idols  of  human  shape,  he  must  only  mean  in  their  more  early  State  of  idolatry  ; 
which  I suppose  may  also  be  predicated  of  eveiy  savage  nation  before  they  hâve 
attained  any  skill  in  sculpture. 

But  he  says  (6.)  tjiat  both  riations  “ w'orshipped  Oaks.”  His  proof,  however, 
that  the  Germans  Ipd  this  superstition  only,  is,  that  “ the  Sclavontons  (a  people  of 
“ Germaw)  worshipped  O.aks,  inclosed  tnem  with  a court,  and  fenced  them  in, 
to  keep  oft  ail  unhallowed  accessj”  and  for  this  he  refer.s  to  the  note  in  Tacit.  Va- 
riorum  ad  c.  9.  where  Helmoldus  has  said,  that  the  Rnssians  held  tlieir  groves  and 
fountains  sacred,  and  that  the  worshipped  Oaks.  This  proves  nothing  with 

regard  to  the  Teutonic  nation.s  ; but  plainly  shews  fhat'  many  of  the  Druîdic  su- 
qjerstitions  had  been  caught  up  and  adopted  by  nations  no  ways  allicd  to  the  Colts  ; 
and  therefore  suggests  an  easy  answer  to  the  last  proof  tliat  is  urged  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Germans  and  Gauls  in  their  religions  rites  and  opinions  ; viz.  that, 
(8.)  Both  people  “ computed  by  hights,  and  not  by  days.”  This  is  in  rcality  the 
puly  solid  argument  that  has  been  produccd.  But  to  this  the  aaswcr  is  very  ob- 
> vious 
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Not  only  în  thc  peculbr  nature  of  their  priesthood,but  in  their  inter- 
nai docrrincs,  as  wc’ll  a«  outward  rites,  they  differcd. 

■J'he  Druids  taiijrht,  and  the  Ccltic  nations  helieved,  the  Metemp«i- 
chosis,  or  a transmij;rarion  of  tlie  soûl  out  of  one  body  iiUo  another  ; 
rhis  is  so  positively  asserted  of  them  by  L'œsar  who  had  been  loiifr 
conversant  amon?  them,  and  kne\fr  them  well,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  of  the  modem  system-makers  to  «rgue  and  explain  his 
words  aw  ly,  as  they  bave  attempted  to  do  in  every  other  point  relac- 
ing  to  the  Celtic  aiitiquities  : However,  t'  ey  attempt  to  qiialify  it,  by 
asserting  that  the  Celtic  nations  believed  only  thar  thc  Soûl  passed  out 
of  onc  human  body  into  another,  and  never  iiito  tnat  of  brutes  f : 
Which  distinction  1 shall  t:ot  now  stay  to  examine,  but  procced  to  ob- 
serve, that  ail  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  nations  hcld,  on  the  contrary, 
a fixed  Elizium,  and  a Hcll  ; where  the  yaliant  and  just  were  reward- 
ed,  and  wlicre  the  cowardly  and  the  wickcd  suffered  pünishmenc. 
The  description  of  these  ferms  a great  part  of  the  hdda|. 

In  innumerabîc  othvr  instances,  tlie  institutions  of  the  Druids  amohg 
the  Celrs  were  e.ttremely  different  from  th<>.-e  of  the  Gothic  nations. 
To  mention  a few  : The  former  frequently  burnt  a great  quantity  of 
human  victims  alive,  in  large  wicker  images,  as  an  ofTcring  to  their 
Gods§.  The  Gothic  nations,  though,  like  all-other  Pagans,  they  oc- 
casionaüy  deSled  their  altars  with  human  blood,  appear  never  to  hâve 
had  any  cu«tom  like  this. 

The  Druids  veperated  the  Oak  and  the  MisSeltoe,  avhich  lafter  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  mosc  divine  and  salutary  of  plants  (J , and 
gathered  with  very  particular  ceremonies.  In  the  Gothic  niythology, 
if  any  tree  seems  to  hâve  been  regarded  with  more  particular  atten- 
tion than  others,  it  is  the  : And  as  for  the  Misseltoe,  it  is  rc- 

presented 

vious.  The  Tciitonic  nations,  it  is  allowed,  liad  tins  very  peculiar  arlntrarj"-  ciis- 
tom,  which  they  pro ôabiy  borrowed  from  their  Celtic  neienbours,  althoiighofa 
very  different  race,  and  ûrofe<sing,  in  tlie  main,  a verj'  different  religion  : For  if 
tlie  Sclavoniaif  tribes,  v.-nosc  situation  lay  so  miich  more  remote  from  the  Celts, 
had  adopted  their  superstitions  vénération  for  the  Oak,  which  seems  in  no  degree 
to  hâve  infected  tlie  Germans,  it  woiild  hâve  been  wonderful  indeed,  if  the  lattcr, 
who  lay  contiguous  to  tlie  Celcs,  had  picked  up  none  of  their  opinions  or  prac- 
tices. 

* In  primis  h'jc  volunt  perswidere,  Nnii  interire  animas,  sed  ab  aliis  posl  mortem 
transire  ah  alins.  Lib.  vi.— Vid.  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  et  Val.  Max.  lib,  ü. 
c.  6.  Ammlan.  Marcel,  lib.  xv. 
f Vid  Keysler’s  .A-nCMi.  Sep.  p.  117.  Borlace,  p.  £)S,  99,  &c. 
f It  must  not  beconcealcd,  that  Bartholine  has  produced  a passage  frpm  an  an^- 
dent  Ode  in  tlie  Edda  of  Sæmund  Frode,  which  pl.iinly  sheivs  that  Uie  doctrine  of 
thc  Trin-mi^ration  was  not  wliolly  unknown  to  tlie  Scandînavians;  but  Bartholine 
hiinself  -peaks  of  it  as  a single  instance,  and  it  appear.s  from  the  passage  it.self,  that 
thli  ipinion  svas  considered  by  the  Scandinaviaiis  as  an  idle  old  wife’s  fable.  Vid. 
Bartholin.  Causæ  Contemp.  a Dani<  Mortis,  pdg.  208.  Si^rnna  (Helgoiiis  Uxor) 
dehre  et  marstitia  extinclu  est-,  Credehatur  antiquitus  Iwmînes  Uerum  nasci,  itbid  veto 
nunc  pro  anili  errore  hnbetur.  Helgo  et  Sigruna'iterum  nati  fuisse  dicuntur  ; (une  illé 
Mg^  ffuddinga  Sladi  dicebatur  ; ilia  vero  Kara,  Halfdunl  filin.  It  is  probable,  that 
in  this  onc  instance  they  only  copied  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Druids.  As  tlie  Celtic  na- 
tions preceded  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  many  of  tlieirsettlcments,  it  was  probably 
by  tlic  former  that  this  anilis  error  anliquitus  credehatur,  which  was  soon  explodei 
«Mng  their  Teutonic  successors,  whose  established  belief  was  verv  different. 

I Vid.  Cx-ar  de  Bdlo  Gall.  lib.  vi.  Borlace,  p.  127. 
j 8ee  vol.  II.  p,  107.  &c. 

“ •€«  the  Edda  pa.s.m. 
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prcscDtcd  in  the  £dds  r^thcr  ss  e contcmptiblc  &nd  mischitvous 
shrub  *. 

But  what  particularly  distinguishes  the  Ccltic  institutions  from  those 
of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  nations,  is  that  remarkable  air  of  Secrecy 
and  Mystery  with  which  the  Druids  concealed  their  doctrines  from 
the  laity  ; forbidding  that  they  should  ever  be  committed  to  writing, 
and  upon  that  accoupt  not  having  so  much  as  an  alphabet  of  their 
own  f . In  this,  the  institutions  of  Odin  and  the  Gothic  Scalds  was 
the  very  reverse.  No  barbarous  people  were  so  addicted  to  writing» 
as  appears  from  the  innumerable  quantity  of  Runic  inscriptions  scat- 
tered  ail  over  the  north  ; no  barbarous  people  ever  held  Letters  in 
higher  reverence,  ascribing  the  invention  of  them  to  their  chief  deity 
and  attributing  to  the  letters  themselves  supernatural  virtues  §.  Nor 
is  there  the  least  room  to  believe  that  any  of  their  doctrines  were 
locked  up  or  concealed  from  any  part  of  the  community.  On  the 
contrary,  their  Mythology  is  for  ever  displayed  in  ail  the  Songs  of 
their  Scalds,  just  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  inrthe  Odes  of 
Pindar  and  Horace.  There  never  existed  any  institution  in  which 
there  appears  less  of  reserve  and  mystery  than  in  that  of  the  Gothic 
and  Scandinavian  people. 

After  ail,  it  may  possibly  be  true,  that  the  Gothic  nations  borrow- 
ed  some  opinions  and  practices  from  the  Cclts,  without  being  at  ail 
descended  from  them,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  as 
the  same  people.  The  Celtic  trihes  were  probably  the  first  that  tra- 
yelled  westward,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  several  of  the  Dru- 
sdic  observances  might  be  caught  up  and  imitated  by  the  other  natiojps 
tiiat  came  after  them  ||.  Some  reliques  of  the  Druidic  superttitions, 
we  hâve  scen  (p.  x.  Note  6.),  prevailed  among  the  Sclavonians;  anB' 
still  more  might  be  expected  to  be  found  among  those  of  Gothic  or 
Teutonic  race,  both  from  their  nearer  vicinage  and  greater  intercourse 
with  the  Celtic  nations,  from  whom  the  Sarmatians  lay  more  remote. 
Nothing is  more  contagious  than  superstition;  and  therefore  we  must 
not  wonder,  if,  in  âges  of  ignorance,  one  wild  people  catch  up  from 
another,  though  of  very  different  race,  the  most  arbitrary  and  ground- 
less  opinions,  or  endeavour  to  imitate  them  in  such  rites  and  practices 
as  they  are  told  will  recommend  ,diem  to  the  Gods,  or  avert  their 
anger. 

Before  I quit  this  subject  of  the  Religion  of  the  Celtic  and  Gothic 
nations,  l muft  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  Mythology  of  the  latter 
was  probably,  in  the  time  of  Cæsar  and  Tacitus,  a very  crude  and 

naked 

* See  vol.  II.  p.  104, 106,  &c. 

+ Neÿue  fas  eue  txistimant  ea  litteris  mandare  j cum  in  reliqu'u  fere  rehu,  publicis 
pri-vatisque  rationibus,  Grsecis  literis  utantvr.  . , . Neque  tn  vulgus  Dhcipli- 
nam  efferri  velint.  Caesar,  lib,  vi. 

t Vld.  infra,  p.  60.  312,  313,  &c. 

i Vid.  infra,  p.  314,  315,  &c. 

fl  See  what  has  been  said  above,  p.  x.  Note  (8.).  I know  not  whether  we  are 
to  attribute  to  imitation  the  practice  that  prevailed  among  both  people,  of  bury- 
ing  their  dead  under  Barroivs,  or  Tumuli  (see  p.  187.)  This  mode  of  sépulture, 
however,  makes  a great  figure  in  ail  the  ola  Northern  Sagas  or  Historiés,  as  w cil  ai- 
in  the  Songs  of  the  Scalds. 
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naked  thinp,  compared  to  what  it  was  afterwards,  when  the  northcra 
Scalds  had  lud  time  to  flonrUh  and  adorn  it.  From  a very  Icw  rude 
•and  simple  tenets,  these  w.ld  fablers  had,  in  the  course  of  eight^or 
ninc  centuries,  invented  and  raised  an  amazmg  superstructuic  of  fic- 
tion. We  musc  not  therefore  fuppose,  ihat  ail  the  fables  or  the  Fada 
were  equally  known  to  the  Gothic  nations  of  every  age  and  tnbe. 
As  truth  is  uniform  and  simple,  so  error  is  most  irregular  and  vanous; 
and  it  is  very  possible,  that  different  fables,  and  difierent  observances 
mieht  prev.iil  among  the  same  peuple,  in  different  timep  and  epuntraes. 
From  their  imperfeél  knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes,  ail  Pag?a 
nations  are  extremely  apt  to  intermi-t  snrnething  local  with  their  idea 
of  the  Divinity,  to  suppose  peculiar  Deities  presiding  over  certain  dis- 
tricts, apd  to  worship  this  or  that  God  with  particular  rites,  which 
werc  only  to  bc  obscrvcd  in  one  certain  spot.  FiCncc,  to  inat.cntivc 
foreigners,  there  might  appear  a différence  of  religion  amqng  nations 
who  ail  maintained,  at  the  bottom,  one  common  creed  ; and  tins  will 
account  for  whatever  disagr^ement  is  remarked  between  Cæsar  and 
Tacitus  in  their  descriptions, of  the  .Gods  of  the  ancient  Germans;  ît 
will  alsü  account  Lr  whateyer  differente  may  appear  between  the  im- 
pcrfect  relations  of  the  Roman  writers,  and  the  full  display  of  the 
Gothic  mythology  held  fprth  in  the  Fdda.  It  is  indeed  yery  probable, 
that  only  the  mere  firft.  rudiments  of  the  Gothic  religion  had  begun 
to  be  fonned,  when  the  Germans  were  firft  kno\yn  to  the  Romans  : 
And  even  when  the  Saxons  made  their  irruptions  into  Britain,  though 
they  had  the  same  general  belief  concerning  Odin,  or  Woden,  Fhor, 
and  Frigga,  &c.  yct  probably  the  complété  system  had  not  arrived  to 
the  full  maturity  it  afterwards  attained  under  the  inventive  hands  of 
the  Scalds. 


The  essential  différence  remarked  abbve,  between  the  religion  of  the 
Ccltic  and  Gothic  nations,  in  tfieij  Tenets,  ln.stitutions,  and  Worfhip, 
affords  a strong  proof  that  thty  were  two  races  of  niçn  ah  ori^iru  di- 
stinct : The  same  truth  is  proyed  still  more  strongly,  if  poisible,  by 
their  différence  in  Langage;  this  is  an  argument  of  fact,  that  amounts, 
in  questions  of  this  nature,  almost  to  denmnstration. 

Tacitus  assures  us  *,  that  the  ancient  British  language  wastvery  lit- 
tlc  different  from  that  spoken  in  Gaul  ; Sermo  haud  multupt  diversus  r- 
There  was  probably  no  more  tha.n  a small  différence,  in  di'ilect.  But 
that  the  Gaulish  language  wifiely  diffjred  from  that  of  the  Germans, 
appears  from  the  whole  current  of  history.  Th.us  Cæsar  not  oïdy  a?- 
serts,  in  the  passage  above  quoted  (pag  vil.  Notel-),  th-at  the  Gauls 
differed  in  language  from  the  Belgæ,  but  plainly  shews  that  the  Ger- 
man  and  Gaulish  languages  wcrc  very  different,  when  he  relis  us,  that 
Ariovistus,  a German  prineb,  only  karnt  to  speak  the  latter  by  bis 
long  résidence  in  Gaulf.  Again,  Suetonius  tefis  us,  th-at  Çpligula, 
rcturning  from  his  fruitless  expédition  agaiçust  the  Germans,  in  orilçr 

to 

* Sce  ahove,  p.  iv.  Note  t- 

+ Otta  naltajam  ArltiWsUi  lotigingua  consuetiiJms  vtehitî:ir.  De  Bell.  G.aU.  lib.  i. 

s 4 J. 
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only  looked  for  such  word»  as  bore  any  resemblance  to  that  tonguc; 
and  thrre  being,  as  indeed  thcre  are,  vcry  fcw  that  bave  any  simili- 
tude, no  wonder  that  he  found  so  few  Celtic  words  in  a genuinc 
Celtic  language  *. 

1 shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader  Specimens  of  the 
Gothic  and  Celtic  Languages,  properly  classcd  and  confronted 
wlth  each  other  : Which  it  is  apprehended,  will  décidé  this  question 
better  than  any  conjectural  or  moral  reasoi.ing. 

That 


* It  i«  much  to  be  lamehted,  that  a writer  of  so  much  leaming,  sagacity,  and 
diligence  as  Mons.  Pelloutier,  should  hâve  spoiled,  by  one  unfortunate  nypothesis, 
so  excellent  a’ work  as  h\s  Hîstory  oj  the  Celts,  after  ail,  certainly  is.  Had  he  not 
been  drawn  into  this  fundamental  error,  which  infects  his  whole  üook  ; but,  on  tlie 
contrary,  had  been  apprized  of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  O ithrc  and 
Celtic  antiquitîes  j had  ne  assigned  to  each  people  the  several  descriptions  which  oc- 
cur  of  them  in  ancient  history  ; had  hepointed  out  the  distinct  features  of  their  re- 
spective characters,  and  shewn  in  what  particulars  they  both  agreed,  and  whetein 
tney  differed  ; had  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  iinuts  of  each  people  in  ancient 

Europe, 


GOTHIC. 


I.  Old  Saxon,  or  4;FRANCic,or  Fran-  3.  Cimbric,  or  Old 
Anglo-Saxon.  co-Theotisc.  Icelandic. 
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That  the  Specimkns  may  be  the  bettcr  understood,  ît  wîll  be  U8e- 
fulto  give  a short  Genealogical  Table,  showing  what  particular 
Languages  are  descended  from  those  two  great  Mother  1 ongues,  by 
what  immédiate  Branches  they  dérivé  their  descent,  and  what  degree 
of  afSnity  they  severally  bear  to  each  other.  This  schbme  of  the 
Gotuic  Languages  is  copled  from  the  Préfacé  td  Dr  Hickes  Imti-- 
tutiones  Grammatica  Angto-Saxonica,  i^c.  Oxen.  1689-  4^0.  ; T his  of 
the  Celtic  Tongue,  from  the  beat  writers  I hâve  met  with  on  the 


Europe,  and  shewn  by  which  of  them  the  several  countries  were  formerjy  inha- 
blted«  and  from  whîcn  of  them  the  modem  nations  are  chiefly  descended  ; he 
would  then  hâve  performed  a noble  task,  and  hâve  deserved  equally  well  of  the 
oast  and  future  aces  : His'book,  înstead  of  beiiig  a perpétuai  source  of  mwtake  and 
confiwioH,  wouJü  then  hâve  served  as  a due  to  guide  us  through  the  labynnth  of 
ancient  hlstory,  and  he  would  hâve  raised  a noble  monunoent  to  the  memory  alike 
of  the  Cf///  and  Goths,  from  one  or  other  of  which  sncient  people  so  many  great 
nations  are  descended. 


subjcct. 


CELTIC 


I.  *The  Anclent 
G AV  LIS  H. 


%.  ‘The  Ancient 
BRITISH. 


3.  ‘The  Ancîent 
IRISH. 


SPECIMENS 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  GOTHIC  LANGUAGE8. 


our  Debts  as  wc  ' forgivc  our  we  forgien  urc  Debtouris.  And 
Debtors.  6.  And  lead  us  not  in-  leid  uss  na’  into  Tcmptation.  7- 
to  Tcmptation.  7.  But  deliver  us  Bot  deliver  uss  frae  Evil.  Amen, 
from  Evil.  Amen.  [From  a Scjjtch  Gentleman.] 

[From  the  EngUsh  Testament.] 

ni.  IV. 


Low-Dutch,  or  Belgic.  Faisrc,  or  FriczelandTongue. 

Onse  Vader  die  daer  zijt  in  de  Ws  Haita  duu  derstu  biste  yne 
Hemelen.  i.  Uwen  Naera  worde  Hymil.  i.  Dyn  Name  wird  hei- 
^heheylight.  a.  U Rijckè  kome.  ligt.  2.  Dyn  Rick  tokomme.  3. 
3.  Uwen  Wille  gheschiede  op  der  i‘Dyn  Wille  moct  schoen,  opt  Yrt- 
Aerden,  gclijck  in  den  HemeL  4.  j^ryck  a?  yne  Hymile.  4.  Ws  dei- 
Onse  dagelijckt  Broodt  gheeft  ons  , lix  Bræ  jov  ws  jwed.  5.  In  ver- 
heden.  5.  Endc  vergheeft  pns  on-  jou  ws,  ws  Schylden,  as  wy  vejac 
se  Schulden,  ghelijck  wy’ôock  on-  ws  Schyldnirs.  6.  In  lied  ws  nact 
SC  Schuldenaren  vergeven.  6.  En-  in  Versieking.  7.  Din  fry  ws  vin 
do  en  leyt  ons  niet  in  Versoeck-  it  Quæd.  Amen; 
inge.  7*  Maer  verlost  ons  vanden  [From  Chamberlayn;  p.  68.] 

Boosen.  Amen. 

TFrom  the  New  Test,  in  6utch,  Amst. 

1630.  12mo.] 

II.  Modern  Langüages  derived  'fyom  the  Ancient  German,  or 

Francic,  &c. 


I. 

HiGh-DuTCH  (proper). 

UnserVater  in  dem  Himmel. 
I.  Dein  Name  werde  geheiliget. 
a.  Dein  Reich  komme.  3.  Dein 
Wille  geschehe  auf  Erden,  wie  im 
Himmel.  4.  Unser  taeglich  Brodt 
gib  uns  heute.  5.  IJnd  vergib  uns 
unsere  Schulden,  wie  wir  unsern 
Schuldigern  vergeben.  6.  Und 
fuehre  uns  nicht  in  Versuchung. 
7.  Sondern  erloese  uns  von  dem 
Vbel.  Amen. 

FFrom  the  common  German  New  Tes- 
tament,  printed  at  London.  12ino.] 


II. 

High-Dotch  of  the  SoeviAn 
Dialect. 

Fatter  ausar  dear  du  bischt  em 
Hemmal.  i.  Gehoyliget  wearde 
dain  Nam.  2.  Zuakomme  dain 
Reych;  3.  Dain  Will  gschea  uff 
Earda  as  em  Hemmal.  4.  Ausar 
deglich  Braud  gib  as  huyt. 

Und  fergiab  as  ausre  Schulda,  v/ia 
wiar  fergeaba  ausarn  Schuldigearn. 
6.  Und  fuar  as  net  ind  Fersuach- 
ing.  7.  Sondern  erlais  as  fom  IbaL 
Amen. 

FFrom  Chambeilayn’s  Oratîo  Domihica, 

p.  61.] 


The  Swiss  Languagc. 

Vatter  .unser,  der  du  bist  in  Him- 
Icn.  I.  Geheydight  werd  dyn  Nam. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CELTIC  LANGUAGE.S 


leJxvyr.  6.  nag  arwah  ni  i Brnfedi- 
gjeth.  7.  Eiibr  givand  ni  rbug  Dr-wg. 
Amen. 

rCotnmunlcated  by  a Gentleman  of  Jésus  College 
Oxon.J 


II. 

Armoric,  or  Language  of  Brlt- 
tany  in  France. 

JJon  T^üd,  pebudij  sûu  en  Etaou. 
I Ds  Hanou  bexet  sanctifiet.  3. 
Devet  aornomp  dj  ràuantelaex.  3. 
I)j  eol  bezet  graei  en  Douar,  eual 
maz  eon  en  Euf.  4.  Ro  dimp  byziou 
bon  Bara  pemdezuc.  5‘  Pardon 
dimp  bon  pecbedou,  eual  ma  pardo- 
nomù  da  nep  pegant  ezamp  offanczet. 
6.  Ha  na  dilaes  quel  a banomp  en 
‘Temptaiion.  7.  Hoguen  bon  ililiur 
diouz  Drouc.  Amen.  " 

“ [From  Chamberlayn,  p.  51.J 


III. 

CORNISH. 

PJy  ‘Taz,  ez  yn  Neau.  !•  Bone- 
gas  ytv  tha  Hanav).  3.  ‘Tba  bona- 
gath  bogiveez  en  nore  pocoragen  Neatt, 
4.  Roe  tbenyen  dytbma  gon  dytb  Ba- 
ra givians.  5.  Ny  gan  rabn  iveery 
cara  ny  givians  mens.  6.  0 cabîn 
ledia  ny  nara  idn  tentation,  q.  Buz 
dilver  «y  tbart  Doeg.  Amen. 

[From  Chamberlayn,  p.  50.] 


III.  Modern  Languaoes  àerived  from  the  Ancient  Irish. 


I-  - . 

Irish,  or  Gaiohlig. 

Ar  natbair  aia  ar  Neamh.  I. 
Naombibar  Hainm.  %.  Tigèadb  do 
Riogbacbd.  3.  Deuntar  do  T bail  ar 
an  Ttalâmb,  mar  do  nitbear  ar 
Neamb.  4-  Ar  nardn  laéalhambail 
tabbair  dbjtinn  ar  Bbjiacba,  mar 
mbaifbmidne  dur  bbféitheasAbnuihb 
feip.  6,  Agus^  na  liig  sinn  a ccatb- 
ugbadh,  7.  Acbd  sâor  sinn  0 Ole. 
Amen, 


II. 

Erse,  or  GAioHLia  Albann- 

AICH. 

Ar  n Albair  ata  air  Neàmh.  I. 
Gu  naombaicbear  t Ainm,  %.  ‘Tig- 
eadb  do  Riogbacbd.  3.  Deanthar  do 
Thoil  air  an  Tâlamb  mar  a nitbear 
air  Neamb.  4.  Tabbair  dhuinn  an 
diu  ar  n Aran  laitheil.  5.  Agus 
maith  dhuinn  ar  Fiacba  ambuil  mar 
mbaitbmid  d'ar  lucbd-Jiacbaibb  *, 
Agus  na  leig  am  buaireadh  sinn.  q.\ 
Acb  saor  sinn  0 Ole.  Amen.  [ 


TTfora  Blshot)  Bedel’s  Irish  Bible,'  Lond,  ♦ Feichneinibh. 

1690.  8vo.] 

[From  tlie  New  Testament  in  the  Erse 
Language,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1767. 
■ 8vo.  Mat.  vi.  9,]  ■ 

III. 

Manm,  or  Language  of  the  Isle  of 
Mann. 


Ayr  ain,  t'ayns  Niau  j X.  Casheritk- 
4y  roov  dt'  Ennym.  %,  Dy  Jig  dty  Re!^ 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  GOTHIC  LANGUAOES, 

I 

î,  Zukumm  uns  dijn  Rijch.  3.  Dyn 
Will  geschahe,  wic  im  Himmcl,  al- 
80  auch  ufF  Erden.  4* 
unscr  taglich  Brot.  5*  Und  vergib 
uns  unsere  Schulden,  wie  auch  wir 
vergaben  unsern  Schuldneren.  6. 

Und  fuhr  uns  nicht  in  Versuchnyss. 

7.  Sunder  erlos  uns  von  dem  Bosen. 

Amen. 

[From  Chambeflayn,  p.  65. 


III.  Modern  Languages  derived 
VIAN,  or  IcELANDic,  callcd 

Cimbro-Go  rnic. 

1. 

ICELANmC. 

Fader  vor  thu  som  ert  a Him- 
num.  I.  Helgest  thitt  Nafn.  a. 
Tilkome  thitt  Rüke.  3.  Verde 
thinn  Vilie,  so  a Jordu,  sem  a 
Himne.  4.  Gieff  thu  oss  i dag 
vort  daglegt  Braud.  5.  Og  fiea"- 
giefF  oss  vorar  Skulder,  so  sem 
vier  fierergiefum  vorum  Skuldi- 
nautum.  6.  Og  inleid  oas  ecke  i 
Freistne.  7.  Hcldr  frelsa  thu  oss 
fra  IIlu.  Amen. 

CFrom  Cliamberlayn,  p.  70.]  ' . 

III. 

Danish. 

Vor  Fader  i Himmelen.  i. 
Helligt  vorde  dit  Navn.  ï.  Til- 
kpmme  dit  Rige.  "3.,  Vorde  din 
Villie,  paa  lorden  som  i Himme- 
len. 4.  GifF  oss  i Dag  vort  dagli- 
ge  Bred.  5.  Oc  forlad  oss  vor 
Skyld,  som  wi  forlade  vore  Skyl- 
dener.  6.  Oc  leedc  oss  icke  i Fris- 
telse.  7.  Men  frcls  os  fra  Ont. 
Amen. 

[From  Chamberlayn,  p.  70.] 


from  the  Ancient  Scandina- 
(by  some  Writers)  CiMBRic,.or 

II. 

Norwegian,  OrNoRSE.' 
Wor  Fader  du  som  est  y I^im- 
melen.  1.  Gehmliget  worde.dit 
Nafn.  a.  Tilkomma  os  Riga  dit. 
3.  Din  Wilia  geskia  paa  lorden, 
som  nandt  er  udi  Himmelen.  4. 
GifiF  06  y Tag  wort  dagliga  Brou- 
ta. 5.  O ch  torlaet  os  wort  Ski- 
oldt,  som  wy  forlata  wora  Skiold- 
on.  6,.  Och  lad  ©s  icke  horama 
voi  Fristelse.  7.  Man  frais  os  fra 
OneU  Amen. 

. [From  Chamberlayn,  p.  7h] 

IV. 

SWEDISH. 

Fader  war  som  ast  î Himmelen. 
1.  Helgat  warde  titt  Nàmpn.  3. 
Till  komme  tit  Ricke.  -3.  Skei 
tiri  Wilie  saa  paa  lordenne,  som  i 
Himmelen.  4.  Wart  dagliga  Brod 
gifif  oss  i Dagh.  5.-  Och  forlat 
oss  wara  Skulder  sa  som  ock  wi 
forlaten  them  oss  Skildege  aro. 

6.  Och  inleed  oss  icke  i Frcstelse. 

7.  Ut  an  frais  oss  i fra  Ondo. 
Amen. 

[From  Chamberlayn  p.  70.] 


1 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CELTIC  LANGUAGES. 

riagbt.  Dt'aigney  dy  roiv  jeant  er  y 
‘Tbatao,  myr  te  ayns  Niau,  4.  Cur 
dooin  nyn  Arran  jeu  as  gagblaa,  5" 

As  leib  dooin  nyn  iogbiyn,  myr  ta  sbin 
leih  dauesyn  ta  jannoo  logbtyn  nyn  oc. 

6.  As  ny  letid  sbin  ayns  miohtgb.  7. 

Agb  livrty  sbin  wih  Olk.  Aftien. 

JTrom  tke  Liturgy  in  Manks,  printed  a£ 

London,  1765.  8vo*3 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  nNN  AND  LAPLAND  TONGUES. 
I.  IL 


The  Fin  N Language. 

Isa  meidan  joca  olet  taîiuassa,  I. 
Pybitetty  olcon  naum  Nimes.  2,  Lû- 
tes tuUon  sinum  W^aldacundas . 3* 

Olcon  sînun  tabtos  niin  maasa  cuin 
taîwasa.  4.  Anna  meile  tanapai- 
•wana  meidan  joca  patwatnen  leipam. 
5.  Sa  anna  meille  meidan  syndim  an- 
dexi  nuncutn  melin  andex  annam  mei- 
dan nvelnvottiitem.  6.  jfa  ala  job- 
data  meita  kiusauxen,  7-  Llutta 
pacuta  meita  pabasta.  Amen. 

[F rom  Chamberlayn,  p.  82,] 


The  liAPLAND  Tongue. 

Atki  mijam  juco  lee  almenstsne' 
1.  Ailis  ziaddai.tu  Nam.  2.  Z’wei- 
gvbatta  tu  Ryki.  3*  Ziaddus  tu 
IVillio  naukucbte  aîmesne  nau  ei  edna 
mannal.  4.  tVadde  mijai  udni  mi- 
jan  fart  pafnven  laibehm.  5.  fab 
andagasloite  mi  jemij an  suddeid,  nau- 
kucbte mije  aniagasloitebt  kudi  mije 
•welgogas  lien.  6.  Jab  sissalaidi. 
mijabni,  7.  Æle  tocko  kesckxeell&h- 
ma  pabast.  Amen. 

[From  Cliambeilayn,  p.  83.] 


A SPECIMEN  OF  THE  CANTABRIAN  OR  BISCAYAN 
DANGUAGE,  STILL  PRESERVED  IN  SPAIN. 


The  BASQpif. 

Gure  Aita  keruétan  carenfl.  I.  Rra- 
bilbedi  sainduqui  pure  fcencs.  2.  Etbor- 
bedi  pure  Erressuma.  3,  Eguinbedi 
pure  Borondatea  féru  art.beeala  turre 
an  ore.  4-  Emandiepgaucu  egun  gure 
egunorozco  oguia.  5.  Eta  harkbadiet- 
catgutpu  gure  porraç  gucere  gure  cardu- 
nei  barkbatcendiotpaguten  hecala<,  6. 
Eta  ezgaitpatcu  ute  tentacionetan  erart- 
cerat.  7-  Aitcitic  heguiragaitcatpu  gaite 
gucietaric.  Halabez. 

tFrom  Chamberlayn,  p,  44.] 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  FOREGOING  VERSIONS  : AND  FIRST 
OF  THE  GOTHIC  SPECIMENS. 

THE  great  and  uniform  similitude  discoverable  at  first  sight  be- 
tween  all  the  Spécimens  of  the  Gothic  or  Feutonic  Languages,  must 
be  very  striking,  even  to  foreigners  unacquainted  with  these  Tongues: 
But  to  those  that  know  them  intimately,  the  affinity  must  appear 
much  nearer  and  stronger  ; because  many  words  that  were  origiually 
the  same,  are  disguised  by  the  variations  of  Pronunclation  and  Ortho- 
graphy,  as  well  as  by  the  différence  of  Idiom  : Thus,  the  German  Ge- 
ieiliget,  and  the  English  Hallotxttd^  are  both  cqually  derived  from  the 
Teutonic  Helig,  Hoiy. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  Time  has  introduced  a change,  not 
only  in  the  Form,  but  in  the  meaning  of  many  words;  so  that  though 
they  are  cqually  preserved  in  the  different  Dialects,  they  no  longer  re- 
tain the  same  uniform  appearance,  nor  can  be  used  with  propriety  to 
express  the  same  exact  meaning.  Thus,  the  Latin  word  Panu  is 
translated  in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Hlaf,  or  Hlaif,  which 
Word  is  still  cUrrent  among  us  in  its  dérivative  Loaf,  but  with  a va- 
riation of  sense  that  made  it  less  proper  to  be  used  in  the  Pater-noster 
than  the  other  Teutonic  word  Èread,  which  is  preserved  in  all  the 
other  Dialects,  but  in  a great  variety  of  Forms.  Thus,  ’ from  the  old 
Francic  Prof,  or  Cimbric  Brodb,  corne  the  Swiss  Brot,  theSwedish- 
Brod,  the  High  and  Low  Dutch  Broodt,  the  Norse  Brauta,  the  Icc- 
landic  Braud,  the  English  Bread,  the  Scottish  Bretd,  the  Danish  Bredj 
and  ihe  Frisic  Bra. 

Again,  it  is  possible,  that  in  many  of  these  languages  there  was 
more  than  one  word  to  exprefs  the  same  idea  ; and  if  there  was  a va- 
riety, then  the  different  translators,  by  using  some  of  them  one  word, 
and  the  rest  another,  hâve  introduced  a greater  différence  into  their 
versions  than  really  subsisted  in  their  several  languages.  Of  this  kind 
I ésteem  the  word  Atta,  (Pater),  used  by  Ulphilas,  whose  country- 
men  had  probably  another  word  of  the  same  origin  as  Fader,  or  Fatber, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  Gothic  nations  : So,  again,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(besides  their  word  Hlaf)  hâd  probably  another  term,  whence  we  de- 
rived our  présent  word  Bread.  As  for  the  Gothic  word  Atta  (whence 
the  Frisic  Hatta,  z.x\à  perhl^s  the  Lapland  however  TJlphilas 

came  by  it,  it  seems  evidently  of  the  same  origin  as  the  old  Cantabrian 
Alla. 

Lastly,  a great  différence  wîll  appear  to  Foreigners  from  the  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  same  words,  but  more  especiaUy  from  the 
différence  of  Translation  ; for  the  Pater-noster  has  not  been  rendered 
in  the  several  versions  in  the  same  uniform  manner.  TIius,  in  the 
High  Dutch  and  Danish,  the  first  sentence  is  expressed  contractedly, 
Noster  Pater  in  Cxlit,  In  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  Pater  Noster  tu  in 
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Calù.  Tn  thc  others  more  at  large,  Pater  Nosler  tu  es  tn  Cœlts,  or 
Noster  Pater  qui  es  in  Ccelis,  &c.  &c.  And  what  is  still  more  reniark- 
ablc  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  fourth  pétition  is  rendered,  not  panem 
nostrum  quotiJianum,  but  panem  nostrum  super naturalem,  as  it  was  inter- 
pretcd  aiso  by  sonie  of  the  ancient  Fathers. 

But  to  conlirm  the  forègoing  remarks  by  one  general  illuswation,  I 
shall  confront  the  High  Dutch  Specimen  with  a hteral  Englisii 
Tersion,  which  will  support  the  assertion  made  abnve  (p.  that 

these  two  languages  still  prove  their  allinity,  notwithstanding  the  dit- 
ferent  médiums  through  which  they  hâve  descended,  and  the  many 
âges  thàt  hâve  clapsed  since  their  séparation. 

Engltsh. 

Our  [Ure,  Northern  Dialect 
Father  [Vather,  Vader,  Somerset^ 
sbire  Z)ialect'\ 

in  the  Heaven  [in  them  Heavens, 
•üulgar  Dialect.^ 

I.  Thine'Name 
were  [may  it  be]  hallowed, 

2,.  Thine  [Kingdom  f ] 
corne. 

3.  Thine  Will 
80  he 

of  [in]  Earth, 
as  in  Heaven. 

4.  Our  daily  Bread 

give  us  , 

[this  r>ay]. 

5.  And  forgive  [vorgive,  Somerset- 
sbire  Dialect^ 

u&our 

[Debts,  Débita,  Lat.] 
as  we  our  [ou’rn,  rustic  Dialect.~\ 
[Dehtors,  Debitores,  l.at.] 
lorgive.  [vorgiven,  Somersetsbire 
Dialect.  ] 

6.  Und 


German, 


Unsar 

Vater 


In  dem  Himmel. 

I,  Dcin  Name 
werde  geheiliget. 
a.  Dein  Reich 
komme. 

3.  Dem  Wille 
geschehe 

auf  Erden, 
wic  in  Himmel, 

4.  Unsar  taeglich  Brodt 
gib  uns 

hcute 

5.  Und  vergib 


uns  unserc 
Schulden, 
wie  wir  unsern 
Schuldigem 
vcrgcben. 


♦ ThLs  is  cvidently  a contraction  of  Unsar,  antiqu.  Unser,  sc.  U’er,  Ure.  In  our 
midland  counties,  Our  is  pronounccd  If^or  or  tPer,  like  the  Swedish  or  Norse. 

The  Swiss,  and  some  of  the  other  German  Dialects,  give  the  first  sentence  more 
fully,  thiis,  Du  bist  in  Himlen  : This  is  literally  the  same  with  our  vulgar  phrase, 
X/iou  beest,  or  bist  in  Hea'ven. 

t l’he  old  Teutonic  word  kick  is  still  preserved  in  the  termination  of  our  EngHsh 
Bishop-rick i and  even  King-rike,  for  Kingdomt,  was  in  use  ainonc  our  cOuntrymen 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; Thus,  in  the  famous  libelof  Stubs,  intitled, 
“ The  Discoverie  of  a gaping  Gulf,  whcreinto  England  is  like  to  be  swallowed  by 
“ another  French  Marriage,”  &c.  printed  Anno  1579.  small  8vo.  (Sign.  C.  7.  b.) 
The  author  talks  of  the  Queen’s  “ having  the  Kingrike  in  lier  own  person  j”  mean- 
Ii^the  dominion,  authority,  &c,'  See  also  Verstigan’s  Antiquitiç^,  Lond. 

% P^haps  from  the  Lat.  hodit. 

Vol.  1. 
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6.  Und  fuchre 


6.  And  [Icad] 
us  not  in  [into] 


uns  nicht  in 
Vcrsuchung, 
7.  Sondern 
erloese  uns 


[Temptation,  Lat.'l 
7.  But 

loose  [deliver,  Frcnch]  us 
from  tbc  Evil. 


von  dem  Ubel. 


Before  I quit  this  subject  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  Language», 
I must  obscrvCj  that  tbc  old  Scandiuavian  Tonguc  is  commonly  caucd 
CiMBRic,  or  Cimbro-Gotuxc,  as  it  was  tbc  dialect  tbat  ch.efly  prc- 
vailed  among  tbe  Gothic  tr^es  who  inhabited  the  Cimbrica  Cbenonuut^ 
&c.  But  wbether  tbc  ancient  CIMBRI,  and  their  confcderates  the 
TEUTONES,  who  niade  the  irruption  into  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
time  of  Marius  wtre  a CeX,tjc  or  a Gothic  peopls,  may  perhapt 
admit  of  sonie  disquisition. 

They  who  contend  that  they  were  Celts,  may  urge  the  resem- 
blance  of  the  name  of  Cimbri  to  that  of  Cymri,  by  which  the  Britons 
hâve  always  called  themselves  in  -their  own  language  : They  may  aiso 
produce  the  authority  of  Appian,  who  expressly  calls  the  Cimbri 
Celts  ; as  well  as  of  several  of  the  Roman  authors,  who  scruple  not 
to  name  them  GAULsf.  It  may  further  be  observed  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  that  the  émigration  of  so  large  a body  of  the  old  Celtic  in- 
habitants, would  facilicate  the  invasion  of  the  Gothic  tfibes  who  suc- 
ceeded  them  in  these  northern  settlements,  and  will  account  for  the 
rapid  conquests  of  Odin  and  his  Asiatic  followers  ; It  might  also  be 
conjectured,  that  the  small  scattered  remains  of  these  old  Celtic  Cim- 
bri were  the  Savage,  Men  who  lurked  up  and  down  in  the  forests  and 
mountains,  as  described  by  the  ancient  Icclandic  Historians|,  and  who, 
în  their  size  and  ferocity,  so  well  correspond  with  the  descriptions 
given  us  of  their  countrymen  that  invaded  the  Roman  empire.  Thus 
far  such  an  opinion  is  equally  consistent  both  with  the  Roman  and 
Northern  historians. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  Cimbri  of  Marius  were  not  a Celtic, 
but  a German  or  a Gothic  people,  is  an  opinion  that  may  be  supported 
with  no  slight  arguments.  On  this  head  it  may  be  observed,  with  our 
Authpr,  Mons.  Mallet,  “ that  the  ancients  generally'’cot'8idered  this 
“ people  as  a branch  of  the  Germans  §,”  and  that  their  tall  stature 
and  general  character  rather  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the 
Germans  than  of  the  Celts  : That  as  for  the  name  of  Cimbri  or  Cimber, 
it  is  resolvable  into  a word  in  the  German  Language  which  signifies 
Warriqr  or  Waruke  |[  ; And  that  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 


# Described  below,  in  Chap.  II. 

4 “ Appianus  in  Illyricis  Cimbros  Celtas,  addito  mos  Cimbroi  voeani,  appellavit. 
« Et  evolve  Flarum,  Lib.  III.  cap.  S.  Salustium  Bell.  Jugurth.  in  fine.  Rufum  Bre-v. 
“ Cap.  f'I.  qui  omnes  Cimbroi  drserté  Oallot,  et  ab  extremis  Galitee  profugos,  nomi- 
« narunt.”  Speneri  Notitia  Gemianiæ  Antiquæ.  Hal.  Magd.  1717.  4to.  p.  123. 

4 See  below,  p.  31,  &c. 

4 See  below,  p.  21. 

11  Germants  quidem  Camp  exercitum  aut  locum  ubi  exercitus  çastra  metatur,  signifi- 
$at  i inde  ipsh  vir  castremh  et  milUarit  Kémffer  et  Keropher  et  Keroper  et  Khnber,  et 

Kamper, 


Historians 
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Historians  cannot  much  be  depended  on,  because  (as  bas  been  before 
observcd  *)  they  were  seldom  exact  in  the  names  thcy  gjavc  to  the 
barbarous  nations.  It  may  further  be  urged,  that  the  facility  with 
which  the  Cimbri  made  their  way  through  Germaiiy  into  GauU  ren- 
ders  it  probable  that  they  were  rather  a branch  of  the  German  people, 
than  of  a race  at  constant  enmity  with  them,  like  the  Celts,  and  who, 
upon  that  account,  would  hâve  been  opposed  in  their  passage  ; .espe- 
cially  as  the  Germans  appear  in  these  countries  rather  to  hâve  prevail- 
cd  ovcr  the  Celts,  and  to  hâve  forced  them  westward,  dnying  them 
outofmanyof  their  settlements.  But  lastly,  if  the  Cimbrihad  been 
a Celtic  people,  then  such  of  them  as  were  left  behind  in  their  own 
country,  and  were  afterwards  swallowed  up  among  the  succeeding 
Goîhic  tribeS  who  invaded  Scandinavia,  would  hâve  giyen  a tincture 
of  their  Celtic  language  to  that  branch  of  the  Teutonic  which  was 
spoke  in  tliese  countries  : Or,  at  least,  we  should  hâve  found  more 
Celtic  names  of  mountains,  divers,  &c.  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese, 
than  in  other  Gothic  settlements  : But  I do  not  find  that  either  of 
these  is  the  case  ; the  old  Icelandic  seems  to  be  as  free  frotn  any  Celtic 
mixture,  as  any  other  Gothic  dialect  ; nor  is  there  any  remarkable  pre- 
valence  of  Celtic  names  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  more  than  in  any 
part  of  Germany,  where,  l believe,  its  former  Celtic  inhabitants  hâve 
up  and  down  kft  behind  them  a few  names  of  places,  chiefly  of  natu- 
ral  situations,  as  of  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  This,  at  least,  is  the  case 
in  England  -,  where,  although  the  Britons  were  so  intirely  extirpated, 
that  scarce  a single  word  of  the  Welsh  language  was  admitted  by  the 
Saxons,  and  although  the  names  of  towns  and  villages  are  almost  uni- 
versally  of  Anglo-Saxon  dérivation,  yet  the  hills,  forests,  rivers,  Scc» 
hâve  generally  retained  their  old  Celtic  names  f. 

But  whether  the  old  Cimbri  were  Celts  or  Goths,  yet,  forasmuch  as 
from  the  time  of  Odin,  both  the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  and  ail  the 
neighbouring  régions  were  become  entirely  Gothic  settlements,  the 
Gothic  dialect  which  prevailed  in  these  countries  is  called  by  antiqua- 
riesCimbric,  and  Cimbro-Gotbic  : It  is  also  sometimes  termed  Old  Ice- 
lund,  because  many  of  the  best  writers  in  it  came  from  Iceland,  and 

because 

Katnper,  pro  -varietate  dialectoram  ’vocatur  ; vocabulum  hoc  nostro  fac.  ^nglico^  Ser- 
monenondum  penitus  exaleruit  ; Norfnkiences  enim  plebeio  et  proletario  sermone  dkunt 
“ He  is  a Kemper  Old  Man,”  i.  e,  Senex  -vegetui  est.  Sheringham,  p.  57-  See  also 
Kemoerye  Man,  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 

sheringham  afterwards  adds,  Illud  autem  hoc  loco  omittendum  non  wt,  Cirnbroa 
quoque  à proceritate  corporis  hoc  nomen  habere  potuisse  . . . Ktmber  enim  aliâ  signifi- 
cattone  hominem  giganteâ  corporis  mnle  præditum  désignât.  “ Danico  hodie  tdiomate, 
“ linquit  POiitanus,  in  additam.  ad  Hist.  Dan.  lib.  1.)  Kimber  ri'ue  Kempe  et  Kern- 
» per  n'mbellatorem  tantum,  sed  proprie  Giganlem  notai."  Shcnngh.  p.  58.  From 
hence  it  shoùld  seem,  that  a gigantic  person  was  called  Ktmber,  from  bis  resem- 
Mancc  to  the  ancient  ambri  ; rather  than  that  this  people  were  called  Umbn  from 
their  gigantic  size;  so  that  this  favours  the  opinion  uiat  the  Cimbri  were  a different 
race  from  the  ancient  Danes,  &c.  because  no  nation  would  think  of  calling  them- 
sclves  giants  ; for  if  they  were  alluniformly  gigantic,  there  would  appear  to  them- 
selvc»  nothing  remarkable  in  their  size  ; whereas  this  would  s^rike  another  people 
as  a primary  and  leading  distinction. 

• See  p.  IV. 

t Sec  Penigent,  Arden,  Av<m,  Sic,  in  Camden’s  Britannia,  and  that  author^a/- 
rta*.  I 
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bccaïuc  the  Cimbric  haa  been  more  perfectly  preserved  in  that  island 
than  in  any  otlicr  scttlemcnr.  'i'o  the  old  original  rnother  longue  of 
ail  the  Gothic  dialects,  it  has  been  uaual  (after  Verategan  *)  to  give 
the  name  of  Teutonic^  not  to  nmch  from  the  Teutonea,  or  Teutoni,  who 
inhabiced  the  Danish  islands,  and  wcre  bretlireh  to  the  Cimùri,  an  from 
its  being  the  ancient  TuyTsn,  the  language  of  Tuisi  o f and  hls  vo- 
taries,  the  great  Fatlicr  and  Deity  of  the  German  tritjcs. 

'I’o  conclude  this  subjcct,  whoever  would  trace  the  several  Teutonic 
languages  up  to  their  source,  and  proceed  upon  sure  and  solid  princi- 
ples  in  inejuiries  of  this  kind,  need  only  hâve  recourse  to  that  great  and 
admirable  work,  LIlSlGUARUM .Fett.  SeptenUionalium  ’THESAU- 
RUSGravimatuo-Criticus  et  Arcbæolagicus,  Autore  GEORGIO  HICKES, 
a.  T.  R.  Oxon.  1705.  a' vols,  folio. 

# Restitution  of  decayed  Intelligence.  4to.  pasjim.  See  aiso  Speneri  Notit. 
Antiq.  Germ.  L.  4.  p.  104. 

•f  Célébrant  Carmimbus  antiquis  (quod  unum  apud  illos.  sc.  Germanos,  memoria  et 
antialium  tenus  est)  Tuistoncin  Deum,  Terra  editum,  et  filium  Mannum  originent 
sentis,  conditoresque.  'l’acit.  de  Mor.  German.  This  Mannus  is  evidently  Man,  the 
onspring  of  Tuisio,  .the  suprême  Deity. 


OJ  THE  CELTIC  SPECIMENS. 

AS  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  several  Gothic  Specimens  to 
cach  other,  so  their  radical  dissimilitude  to  those  of  CeiTic  origln 
must  appear  décisive  of  the  great  question  discusscd  in  the  foregoing 
Préfacé.  Had  these  two  languages  eveç  had  any  pretensions  to  be 
considered  as  congenial,  the  further  we  traced  them  back,  the  stronger 
would  be  the  resemblance  between  them  ; but  the  most  ancient  Speci- 
mens appear  as  utterly  dissimilar  as  the  most  modem  ; not  but  here 
and  there  a word  may  hâve  been  accidentally  caught  up  on  either 
side  : viz.  borrowed  by  the  Goths  from  the  Celtic  language,  and  vice 
versa;  or  perhaps  adopted  by  cach  of  them  from  some  third  language 
radically  different  from  them  both.  Thus,  from  the  Welsh  7âd,  onr 
vulgar  hâve  got  the  common  word  Dad  and  Daddy  ; and  from  the 
French  Delivre  are  derivcd  both  the  English  Dtliver,  and  the  Armorie 
Diluir,  whence  the  Cornish  Dilver. 

In  conforthity  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  knowing  antiquaries,  î 
hâve  given  the  Irisb  and  Erse  Tongues  as  descended  from  one  com- 
mon original  with  the  Cambrian,  or  ancient  Britisb  languages,  viz.  the 
IVelsb,  Armorie,  and  Cornisb.  But,  to  confess  my  cwn  opinion,  I can- 
not  think  they  are  equally  derived  from  one  common  Celtic  stock  ; at 
least  not  in  the  same  uniform  manner  as  any  two  branches  of  the 
Cotbic  ; fuch,  for  instance,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Franck  from  the 
Old  Teutonic.  Upon  comparing  the  ■■vo  ancient  Specimens  given 
above  in  page  xix.  scarce  any  resemblance  appears  between  them  ; so 
that  if  the  learned  will  hâve  them  to  be  streams  from  one  common 
fountain,  it  must  bc  allowcd,  that  onc  or  both  of  them  hâve  been 

greatly 
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greatly  polluted  in  their  course,  and  received  large  inlets  from  some 

other  channel.  j i.  , j 

But,  iiotwithstanding  this  apparent  dissimihtude,  the  cclebratcd 
Jjluvd,  and  others  who  hâve  investigatcd  this  subject,  firmly  maintain, 
that  thcre  is  a real  affinity  between  the  Irith  and  Canxbrian  tongues, 
and  that  a great  part  of  both  languages  is  radically  the  same.  He  has 
furtber  shewn,  that  many  names  of  places  in  South-Britain,  and  even 
in  Walt's  itself,  the  meaning  of  which  is  lost  in  the  Wclsh  language, 
car.  only’  be  explained  from  words  now  extant  in  the  Irish  and  Erse 
tongues  ; An  incontestihlc  proof,  eirther  that  the  Irish  or  Erse  lan- 
guage originully  prevailcd  ail  over  the  Southern  parts  of  this  Island, 
or  that  it  is  of  congenial  origin  with  the  Cambrian  or  Welsh,  and  so 
has  preserved  many  words,  avhich  are  now  lost  in  the  other  *. 

Indeed  a good  reason  may  be  assigned  why  the  several  branches 
of  the  Oid  Celtic  differ  to  the  eye  so  much  more  than  the  dérivatives 
of  any  other  language  . viz.  In  tJfb  Celtic  longue  words  are  declined 
by  changing,  not  the  Terminations,  but  the  Initial  Letters  in  the 
oblique  cases,  or  by  prefixing  an  article  with  an  apostrophe  (either  ex- 
pressed  or  implied)  ; so  that  those  who  are  ignorant  of  this  language 
are  apt  to  confound  the  radical  Letters  with  such  as  are  merely  super- 
added  and  accidentai,  or  to  think  two  words  utterly  dissimilar,  that 
are  only  made  so  by  an  occasional  prefix,  or  a variety  of  declension  : 
To  give  one  instance  (out  of  innumerable)  of  the  latter  k:nd,  the 
British  word  Ptn,  in  construction,  regularly  affumes  the  forni  of  Ben-, 
Pbeuy  and  L/leji.  e.g. 

Pen^  a Head. 

Pen  a Man’s  Head. 
i Ben,  his  Head. 
i Phen,  ber  Head. 
ym  Mben,  my  Head. 

Beforc  I conclude  these  slight  Remarks,  I must  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  as  the  great  subject  of  this  présent  book  is  Gothic  Antiquities,-\y\\ich. 
I apprehend  to  be  totally  distinct  from  the  Celtic,  I only  prétend  to  be 

exact 

♦ Lluyd  tliinks  bo?h  these  causes  hâve  concurred:  viz.  1.  That  the  ancestors 
of  the  Irish  and  Highland  Scots,  sc.  the  ancieiiC  Guydhelîans,  were  the  old  original 
Celts,  who  first  inhabited  this  island  ; and  that  the  Cymri,  or  Welsh,  were  .anotlier 
and  different  race  of  Celts  (a  brandi  of  the  Celtic  CimLri)  who  succeeded  the  other, 
and  drove  them  northwards.  U.  That  the  language  of  both  tliese  people,  tUough 
originaJIy  tlie  same,  had  descendeJ  down  through  different  channels,  and  was  ren- 
dered  stdl  more  widely  distant,  1.  By  the  additional  mixture  of  Cantabrian  words 
imported  Into  Ireland  by  the  Scots,  who.catne  from  Spain  and  settled  among  the 
old  Guydelian  Celts  from  Britain:  And,  2.  By  the  changes  the  Cymraeg  or  Welsh 
language  suffered  during  the  subjection  of  .‘i'OO  years  to  the  Romans,  &c.  (See 
Lluyd’s  tVelsh  and  Irish  Préfacés,  translated  in  the  Appendlx  to  Nicholson’s  Irish 
Histarical  Library,  &rc.  173C.  folio.) 

See  also  Mnilland’s  “ History  of  -Scotland.  2 vols,  folio.”  who  has  .somo  tliings 
ciirious  on  thU  subject,  particiilarly  on  tlie  p.nssagc  of  the  Cimftr;  into  Britain;  but 
the  generality  of  liis  book  shews  a judgment  so  warped  by  national  préjudice,  îs  so 
evidently  designed  to  support  a favourite  hypothesis,  ami  is  writ  witli  sucb  a spirit 
of  coarse  invective,  that  the  Reader  will  be  coiistantly  led  to  susnect  that  his  quo- 
tations  are  unfair,  and  his  arguments  fallacious.  To  inencion  only  one  instance  of 
this  writer’s  strange  perversion  of  history,  lie  sets  out  with  denying,  in  tlie  tcctli  ot 
Canar  and  ali  the  andents,  that  the  Old  Brilons  ivrre  ever  painted!  ■ 
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exact  and  precîoe  as  to  the  Gothk  or  ‘ïeutonic  lanpfuajjes  ; but  do  not 
take  upon  me  to  décide  on  any  of  the  points  which  relate  either  to 
the  Celtic  Antiiquitieo.  or  Celtic  Tonpjues.  I-'or  ihis  reasoii  I avoid  tii- 
teringc  into  the  dispute,  which  has  of  late  so  much  intercsted  our  coun- 
trymen  in  North-Britain  t viz.  Wliether  the  Ers^  laujjua^c  was  first 
spoken  in  Scotlnnd  or  Ireland.  JJefore  the  inqui>itivc  reader  adopta 
either  opinion,  he  would  do  well  to  consider  many  ciirious  hints, 
which  are  scatrered  up  and  dovvn  in  Lluyd's  most  excellent  Arcbafologia 
Britannica,  fol.  and  cspecially  in  his  Welih  Viaà.Irisb  Préfacés, 

referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Note. 

The  Specimen  of  the  Erse,  or  Higbland  Scottisb,  in  p.  xxL  is  ex- 
tracted  from  the  New  Testament  lately  published  at  Edinburgh, 
wherein  this  language  is  called  Gaidblig  Albannaich  ; and  upon  the  au- 
thority  of  that  hook  I bave  so  named  it  here.  This  I mention  by  way 
of  caveat  against  the  censure  of  thft=e  who  contend  that  t,i.e  trne  namc 
is  Gaelic,  or  Galic,  and  that  this  word  is  the  same  with  Gj///r,'the 
name  of  the  ancient  language  of  Gaul.  Without  deciding  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Erse  language  itself,  l must  observe  upon  the 
ancient  name  of  Gallic,  that  this  dues  not  seem  to  hâve  been  u.«ed  by 
the  natives  of  Gaul  themselves,  but  to  hâve  been  given  them  by  fo- 
reigners  : They  called  themselves  Cdta,  and  their  languugc  Celtic  * ; 
in  like  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  though  called  IVelsb  by  us, 
term  themselves  C ymru,  and  their  own  language  Cymraeg  ; w'ho  at 
the  same  time  call  us  Suissonsy  and  our  longue  Saissonaeg,  thus  remind- 
ing  us  of  our  üaxon  oiigin. 

* Qtii  ipsorum  lingua.  Celtæ,  nostra  Gàlli  appellanlur.  Cacsar  de  Bello  Gall.  L.  1. 
“ CeTtae,  the  GavU,  Gædil,  Cadi),  or  Keil,  and  in  the  plural,  according  to  oa'r  dia- 
“ lect,  Keiliet,  or  Keilt,  ( now  Guidhelod)  Irishmen.  The  word  Keilt  could  not  be 
“ otherwise  written  by  the  Romans  than  Ceilte  or  Celtee.^’  See  Lluyd’s  Irish  Préfacé, 
p.  107.  in  Nichol.son’s  Irish  Historian. 

In  the  same  place  the  reader  will  find  many  of  the  ancient  names  of  offices,  per- 
sons,  &c.  mentioned  by  Cæsar  as  prevailing  in  Gaul,  explained  from  the  modem 
Irish  language,  as  Allobrox,  Diwttacus,  Verc\ngttijrï)c,  P'ergasillautms,  f'ergobrelus, 
&c. 


OF  THE  FINN  AND  LAPLAND  SPECIMENS  : AND  OF 
THE  CANTABRIAN,  011  BASQUE. 

THE  two  fortner  of  these  are  subjoined,  in  order  to  illustrate  wbat 
our  Author  has  said  below,  in  p.  33,  34. 

Of  the  Einn  language  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  appears  quite  ori- 
ginal, and  underived  from  any  other  tengue  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.  But  as  to  that  of  the  Laplanders,  it  is  apparently  a dériva- 
tive from  several  others  : Many  of  the  avords  are  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Finn  language,  and  others  from  the  Norse,  mixed,  it  may  be, 
with  dérivatives  from  the  Greenland  longue,  or  perhaps  the  Sclavonic. 
From  ^he  Finn  langjiage  are  apparently  borrowed  these  words  in  the 

3 Pater 
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Pater-noster,  viz.  juco^  laibebm,  pahast,  &c.  and  thesc  ffoni 

thc  Noru,  or  sonie  sister  dialect,  viz  Nam,  Jiyü,  Willio,  &c. 

As  to  the  Cantahrian,  or  Batque,  it  has  no  apparent  affinity  with  any 
dialect  either  of  the  Teutonic  or  Celtic  languages.  \ et  Lluyd  has  given 
a liât  of  dérivatives  from  this  language  which  are  still  extant  in  thc 
Irijb  tongue,  and  which  confirm  the  opinion,  that  an  ancient  colony 
firora  Spaiu  actually  intermixed  aniong  the  original  inhabitauts  of  /re- 
ianJ. 


To  this  excellent  writer,  so  often  quoted,  I refer  ail  such  as  would 
proceed  on  sure  and  solid  grounds  in  their  inqiiiries  concerning  the 
Celtic  Language  and  Antiquiiies  : A subjcct  whidî  has  proved  the  great 
stumbling  block  of  modem  antiquaries  and  ctymologists,  and  which 
has  occasioned  so  many  wild,  absurd,  and  childish  publications,  to  the 
disgrâce  of  ail  etymology,  and  scandai  of  literature.  Instead  of  imi- 
tating  the  caution,  diffidcnce,  and  inodesty  of  Lhtyd,  who  çpent  several 
year^  in  travelling  and  residing  among  the  d;£Fprent  branches  of  the 
Ciitt,  these  writers  niake  up  a jargon  of  their  ovvn,  which  they  call 
Celtic,  and,  without  knowing  any  oue  of  the  ancient  languages  truly, 
set  o’Jt  coi  fidently  to  explain  them  all. 

That  1 m.iy  not  appear  invidious,  I will  net  produce  instances  of  thc 
dotage  and  folly  of  some  of  our  countrymen  in  what  they  call  Celtic 
Etymologies  and  Illustrations  of  Celtic  Antiquities,  but  will  refer  thc 
reader  to  a .work  of  a superior,  class,  the  celebrated  Mémoires  de  la 
Langue  Celtique,  par  M Bullet.  Besanpou,  I754-  3 vols.  foliO.  This 
learned,  an  î,  in  other  respects,  ingenious  writer,  is  a glaring  instance 
how  much  a good  judgment  niay  be  drawn  away  by  a darling  hypo- 
thesis,  and  is  a warning  to  others  not  to  Write  npoh  subjects  they  do 
not  understand  : For,  having  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  Eng- 
L'sh  linguale,  he  undertakes  to  explain,  from  his  own  imaginary  Celtic 
Vocabiikry,  the  nanies  of  innumerable  places  in  Engiand,  in  avhat  he 
calis  a Description  Etym-dogique  * : Where,  if  he  hâd  confined  himself 
to  some  of  our  rivers,  mountains,  and  fore.-ts,  he  had  stood  somé  chance 
of  being  right,  since  many  of  these  retain  theh  old  British  names: 
But  when  he  boldly  proceeds  to  pur  names  of  villages  and  towns, 
which  are  most  of  them  purely  Saxîin  and  English,  he  falls  into  such 
diverting  blunders  as  these,  viz. 

Acton  (which  is  from  the  Saxon  Ac,  an  Oak,  and  Ton,  a Tovvn)  hc 
dérivés  from  Ac,  a River,  and  Ton,  Habitation. 

Aston  (which  is  mcrely  East-town,  as  in  some  parts  of  Engiand 
Easter  is  still  called  Aster)  he  will  hâve  from  Ac,  River,  and  Tun,  Ha- 
bitation. 

Aukland  (which  is  probably  old  English  for  OaL  landj  he  fetchei 
from  Oc,  a lirtic  Hill,  Lan,  River,  and  Z>,"from  Dy,  1 wo. 

Colbrokcf 


* Une  Description  Etjmulogique  des  villes,  rtvUres,  montagnes,  forêtr,  curiosités 
mturtlles  des  Gaules-,  de  la  mcillfure  partie  deU  Espagne  et  de  P Italie  ; de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  dont  les  Gaulois  ont  été  les  premiers  habttans.  Tliis  writer  has.  however 

some  thmg»  very  ingenious  and  solid.  * 
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’’  ColSroie,  he  says,  cornes  from  the  Saxon  Sreie,  a Bridge;  Le.  a 
Bridge  over  th  Colne. 

Diob-Marsb,  he  dérivés  from  Dicb,  (which  he  says  is  from  Dicblui, 
Borne),  and  Mar,  Water.  Dichmar,  l.and  borne  up  by  Water. 

Harrwe  l,  he  says,  is  from  Han,  a Bending,  and  f^al,  in  composition 
Hel,  a River. 

Higham  (a  borough  in  Nor  hamptenshire,  which  stands  on  a hill, 
at  some  distance  from  any  river,  and  which  was  doubtless  named,  from 
its  el  vated  situation,  Higb-bam  ; i.  e.  the  Home,  or  Habiution  on 
High  Ground  : See  Verstigan.)  this  writer  dérivés  from  y,  a River, 
and  Cam,  in  composition  Gam,  a Bending. 

Nortbampton,  (either  so  named  in  contradistinction  to  Soutb-bampton, 
or,  according  to  Camdefi,  originally  Nortb-avontonJ,  this  egregious 
etymologist  dérivés  from  Nor  ( Embouchure  J,  the  Mouth  of  a River, 
^an,  a River,  and  ‘Ion,  Habitation. 

' ' Northill,  (which  I suppose  is  merely  North*Hill),  he  dérivés  from 
Nor,  River,  and  lyU,  Habitation. 

Oundale  (contracted  for  Avon-dale)  he  dérivés  from  Avon,  a River, 
and  Dal,  inclosed,  surrounded. 

Ringzuood  (i.  e.  I suppose,  a “ Wood  ring-fenced,”  a commun  forest 
term)  he  dérivés  from  Ren  (Partage),  a Division,  C-w,  River,  and  Htd, 
a Forest.  ' 

Stanford  (i.  e.  Stone,  or  Stonyford  (he  dérivés  from  Stan  ( Embout 
eburej,  a Mouth  of  a River,  Vor,  pronounced  For,  Near. 

Stratton  (Le.  Street-town,  the  haine  of  a Town  on  the  Watling- 
street),  from  Strat,  Land  near  â River,  and  Ion,  Habitation  ; Or, 
from  Ster,  Rivers,  At,  Junction  or  Joining,  and  Ion,  Habitation. 

Uxbridge  (supposed  by  some  to  be  corrupted  from  Ouse-bridge)  he 
dérivés  from  Uc,  River,  and  Brig  ( Partage),  Division. 

Snch  are  the  dérivations  of  a writer  who  sets  out  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  English  names  of  places,  without  understanding  the  signi- 
fication of  our  common  English  words,  Land,  Brook,  Marth,  Well, 
High,  Nortb,  Hill,  Baie,  Wood,  Ford,  Street,  or  Bridge  / _ ff' 

So  much  for  Celtic  EtymologieL'  ' . ' ; ûj  [ ' . ' ' 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


TO  the  modem  tongnes  derived  from  the  Old  Cimbro-Goihie  .above 
mentioned  in  p.  ixii.  may  be  added  a Speeimefi  of  the  Language 
«poken  by  the  common  people  in  the  Isles  of  Orkney.  This  is  prc- 
served  by  Dr  Wallace,  in  his  Account  of  those  Islands,  “ Lond. 
1700.  8vo.”  Who  tells  us  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Noms.  It  seems 
to  be  a corruption  of  the  None,  Icelandic,  &c.  and  is  as  follows  : 

“ Favor  i ir  i Chimrie.  i.  Helleur  ir  i Nam  thite.  a.  Gilla  cos- 
“ dum  thite  cumma.  3.  Veya  thine  mota  var  gort  o Yurn  sfnna  gort 
■**  i Chimrie.  4.  Gav  vus  da  on  da  dalight  Brow  vura.  5..  Firgive  vus 
“ Sinna  vora  sin  vee  firgive  Sindara  mutha  vus.  6.  Lyv  vus  ye  i 
“ Tumtation.  7.  Min  delivcra  vus  firo  Oit  ilt.  Amen. 

/ 

I suspect  the  above  copy  to  be  incorrectly  printcd  by  Wallace  î 
diac  " Helleur”  ^culd  be  Helleut,"  &c.  Sic, 


t'y'' 
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^ tn  the  followîng  Préfacé,  our  Author,  Mons.  Mallet,  citoîs 
the  late  ÏCing  of  Denmark,  Frederick  V.  as  a great  patron  of  litc- 
raturc,  and  promoier  of  knowledge  : it  is  therefore  but  justice  to  that 
Monarch  to  mention  a fcw  of  the  literary  undertakings  which  owc 
their  rise  and  establishment  to  his  bounty  and  love  of  science. 

I.  He  instituted  a Society,  consisting  of  four  or  five  gentlemen,  who 
hâve  a salary  of  400I.  per  annüm  assigned  them,  purposely  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Danish  Language,  and  illustration  of  the  Icelandic 
aild  Northern  Antiquities.  They  hâve  in  their  possession  a great 
quantity  of  manuscripts  relative  to  the  latter,  and,  among  the  test,  the 
intire  Voluspa.  This  Society  has  already  published  two  volumes  up- 
on  MisctUaneous  Subjects,  in  which  are  two  Dissertations  relative  to 
the  Icelandic  Antiquities. 

II.  He  dîrectcd  and  cnabled  his  Professer  of  Botany,  Dr  Oeder,  to 
publish  that  magnificent  work  the  Flora  Danka  ; of  which  he  com- 
manded  présents  to  be  mâde  to  ail  the  principal  clergy,  engaging  them 

^ to  contribute  their  assistance  towards  perfecting  an  undertaking  so  use- 
ful  and  extensive  ; And,  in  order  to  promote  the  same  design  ail  over 
Europe,  hc  commanded  ihis  work  to  be  priiited  in  the  Latin  and 
Frcnch,  as  well  as  German  and  Danish  languages  ; and  to  be  carried 
on  till  it  shall  be  found  to  contain  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  ail 
the  plants  which  grow  within  the  limits  of  the  polar  circle,  and  the 
53d  degree  of  latitude. 

III.  He  sent  the  celebrated  Mission  of  Literati  to  explore  the  inte- 
rior  parts  of  Arabia,  and  to  give  us  a more  perfect  account  of  that 
now  almost  unknown  country,  which  was  once  the  scat  of  leaming 
and  science  : as  also  to  coUect  whatever  reliques  could  be  found  of  the 
old  Atabian  books,  history,  &c.  These  Missionaries  were  Five  in 
number,  viz.  Mr  Professor  De  Haven,  for  Philology  and  Language  : 
Mr  Professor  Fôrskal  (a  Disciple  of  Linnæus),  lor  Natural  History; 
a Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  Mr  Niebühr,  for  Geography  and  Astro- 
nomy:  Dr  Cramer,  for  Viedicine,  and  Mr  Paurenfeind,  for 
Drawine  and  taking  Views,  &c.  The  whole  design  and  plan  of  their 
voyage  may  be  seen  in  Mpns.  VJic«aelis’s  “ Recueil  det  questions  pro- 
posées a une  Société  de  Savons,  qui  par  ordre  de  sa  Mai.  Dan.  font  le  voy- 
age de  l’  Arabie,  &c.”  Francf?  1763.  izmu.  Of  these  Five  Literati, 
only  one  is  returned  alive  out  of  the  East.  Their  joint  observations, 
however,  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Niebühr,  the  survivor,  which  he 
is  preparing  for  the  press  in  the  German  language.  As  some  of  the 
travellers  died  early  in  their  tour,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  ori- 
ginal plan  entirely  compleated  The  work  will  be  found  most  perfect 
in  what  relates  to  Geography  and  Natural  History:  but  though  it 
must  from  the  circqmstances  above  meutioned,  prove  somewhat  de- 
fective,  the  world  may  nevertheless  form  considérable  expectations  of 
it  ; and  ir  will,  as  we  are  assured,  bc  given  to  the  public  in  the  course 
of  this  présent  year  M,DCC,LXX.  1 


FRENCII  AUTHOR’S 


PREFACE. 


IF  ît  be  allowed  that  tbe  History  of  a considérable  people  is  in  îtself 
useful  and  imeresting,  independent  of  ail  accidentai  circumstances,  it 
niBst  aLso  be  acknowledgcd,  that  there  are  certain  points  of  time  when 
•uch  a History  runs  a better  chance  of  being  received  than  at  any 
other.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case,  when  a general  curiosity  is 
excited  conceming  the  nation  which  is'  the  subjcct  of  that  history.  An 
illustrions  reign  *,  distinguished  by  whatever  can  render  it  dear  to  a 
people,  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  o^'  sensible  observers,  cannôt  attract 
the  attention  of  mankind,  without  inspiring:  ait  the  same  time  a désire 
of  knowing  the  principal  events  which  hâve  preceded  that  reign. 

This  réfection  sufficiently  justifies  my  design  of  publishing  a new 
History  of  Denmark  in  the  French  Language.  If  l am  fortunate 
enough  to  succecd  in  my  undertaking,  I shall  be  the  more  happy,  as  I 
■hall,  in  many  reroects,  answer  the  ends  of  my  présent  employment, 
and  shall  pvc,  at  the  same  time,  a proof  of  my  gratitude  to  the  Oa- 
nbh  nauon,  who  hâve  so  generously  adopted  me  for  their  feliow-citi- 
2cn. 

I am  not  ignorant  that  many  persone  hâve  executed  long  ago,  either 
ia  the  whole  or  in  part,  a work  of  the  same  kind  with  mine  ; and  I 

shall 


« OuT  Author  here  (and  belovr, 
01  Dennurk,  Frederick  V.  with  w 


xxxix.I  pays  a compliment  to  the  latC  King 
at  reason,  see  the  preceding  page. 
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shall,  in  its  proper  place,  do  justice  to  their  diligence  •.  But  as  thc 
volume  which  I now  ofFer  to  the  public  relates  to  a subject  which 
these  authors  hâve  treated  eitlier  vcry  superficially,  or  not  at  ail,  I 
fihall  here,  in  a fcw  words,  give  my,  reasons  wby,  at  sctting  out,  I 
hâve  followed  a plan  somewhat  different  from  theirs. 

To  run  cursorily  over  a number  of  events,  unconnected  and  void  of 
circumstances,  without  bcing  able  to  penetratc  into  their  true  causes  ; 
to  see  people,  princes,  conquerors,  and  legislators  succeed  one  anothcr 
rapidly  upon  the  stage,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  their  real  cha- 
racter,  manner  of  thinking,  er  of  the  spirit  which  animated  them; 
this  is  to  hâve  only  the  skeleton  of  history  ; this  is  merely  to  behold  a 
parcel  of  dark  and  obscure  shadows,  instead  of  living  and  conversing 
with  real  men.  For  this  reason,  I hâve  ail  along  resolved  not  to  med- 
dle  with  the  body  of  the  Danish  History,  tîll  I hâve  presented  my 
readers  with  a sketch  of  the  manners  and  genins  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Denmark.  But  I imagined,  like  those  who  hâve  preceded  me 
in  this  attempt,  that  a few  pages  would  hâve  sufficed  for  illustrating 
the  most  essenrial  of  these  points  : nor  was  it  till  'I  had  examincd  this 
matter  with  new  attention,  that  1 discovered  my  mistake.  I then  foùnd, 
that  too  much  brcvity  would  defeat  the  end  1 proposed,  which  was, 
to  place  my  subject  in  different  points  of  yiew,  ail  of  theih  equally 
new  and  interesting. 

In  fact,  History  has  not  recorded  the  annals  of  a people  who  hâve 
occasioned  greater,  more  sudden,  or  more  numerous  révolutions  irv 
Europe  than  the  Scandinavians,  or  whose  antiquitiçs,  at  the  same  time, 
are  so  little  known.  Had,  indeed,  their  émigrations  been  pnly  like 
those  sudden  torrents  of  which  ail  traces  and  remembrance  are  soon 
effaced,  tlie  indifférence  that  has  been  shown  to  them  would  hayc  been 
sufficiently  justified  by  the  barbarism  they  bave  been  reproached  w’ith. 
But,  during  those  general  inondations,  the  face  of  Europe  underwent 
so  total  a change,  and  during  the  confusion  they  occasioned  such  dif- 
ferent establishments  took  place,  new  societies  wcre  formed,  animated 
so  intirely  with  a new  spirit,  that  the  History  of  our  own  manners 
and  institutions  ought  necessarily  to  ascend  back,  and  even  dwell  a 
considérable  time  upon  a period  which  discovers  to  us  their  chief  ori- 
gin  and  source. 

But  I ought  not  barely  to  assert  this.  Permit  me  to  support  the 
assertion  by  proofs.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  briefly  run  over  ail  the 
different  Révolutions  which  this  part  of  the  world  -underwent,  during 
the  long  pourse  of  âges  which  its  History  comprehends,  in  order  to 

^ see 

* Our  Author  probably  alludes  to  a former  History  dt  Denmark  in  thc  French 
langage  (^edlcated  to  tne  présent  King’s  grandfather,  K.  Frederick  IV.)  intitled, 
“ pHiitoire  de  Dannemarc  avant  et  depuis  T Etablissement  de  la  Monarchie  : Par  Mir 

J.  S.  Des  Roches,  Escuyer,  Conseiller  et  Avocat  General  du  Roi  Tr.  Chr.  au  Bureau 

des  Einances  et  Chambre  du  Domaine  de  la  Généralité  de  la  Rochelle.”  Amst.  17S0. 
6 vol.  12mo.  To  this  work  is  prefixed  a Préfacé  Historique,  pour  servir  d’introduc- 
tion a l’Histoire  dt  Dannemarc  -,  which  cpntaïns  a tdlerable  d&lay  of  the  Northern 
Aniiquities,  &c. 
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*pc  what  share  thc  nations  of  the  north  hâve  had  in  producing  them. 
If  wc  recur  back  to  thc  remotest  tîmes,  wc  observe  a nation  issuing 
stcp  by  stcp  from  the  forests  of  Scythia,  incessant ly  increasing,  and  di- 
viding  to  takc  possession  of  the  uncultivated  countries  which  it  met 
with  in  its  progress.  Very  soon  after,  we  see  the  same  people,  like  a 
trce  full  of  vigour,  extending  long  branches  over  ail  Europe  ; wc  see 
them  also  carrying  with  thém,  whercver  they  came,  from  the  borders 
of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  extrcmitics  of  Spain,  of  Sicily,  and  Greece, 
a religion  simple  and  martial  as  themselves,  a form  of  government 
dictated  by  good  sense  and  liberty,  a restless  unconquered  spirit,  apt 
to  takc  lire  at  thc  very  mention  of  subjection  and  constraint,  and  a 
ferocious  courage,  nourished  by  a savage  and 'vagabond  life.  While 
the  gentleness  of  the  climate  softened  impcrceptibly  the  ferocity  of 
those  who  settlcd  in  the  south,  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Phenicians 
miiing  with  them  upon  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  thence  passing  over 
to  those  of  Italy,  taught  them  at  last  to  live  in  cities,  to  cultivate  let- 
ters,  arts,  and  commerce,  Thus  their  opinions,  their  customs,  and  ge- 
nius  were  blended  togethër,  and  new  States  were  formed  upon  new 
plans.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  arose,  and  at  length  carried  ail  before 
her.  In  proportion  as  she  increased  in  grandeur,  she  forgot  her  an- 
cient  manners,  and  destroyed,  among  the  nations  whom  she  over- 
powered,  the  original  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated.  But 
this  spirit  continued  unaltered  in  the  colder  countries  of  Europe,  and 
maintained  itself  there  like  the  independency  of  the  inhabitants. 
Scarce  cotild  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  produce  there  any  change  in 
that  spirit.  There  it  renewed  itself  incessantly  ; (or,  during,the  whole 
of  that  long  interval,  new  adventurers  issuing  continually  from  the 
original  inexhaustible  country,  trod  upon  the  heels  of  their  fathers  to- 
wards  the  north,  and,  being  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  new  troops  of 
followers,  they  pushed  one  another  forwards,  like  the  waves  of  the 
8ca.  The  northern  countries,  thus  overstocked,  and  unable  any  lon- 
ger to  contain  such  restless  inhabitants,  equally  greedy  of  glory  and 
plunder,  discharged  at  length,  upon  the  Roman  empire,  the  weight 
that  oppressed  them.  The  barritrs  of  the  empire,  ill  defended  by  a 
people  whom  prosperity  had  enervated,  were  borne  down  on  ail  sides 
by  torrents  of  victorious  armies.  We  then  see  the  conquerors  intro- 
ducing,  among  the  nations  they  vanquished,  viz.  into  the  very  bosom 
of  slavery  and  sloth,  that  spirit  of  indépendance  and  equality,  that 
élévation  of  soûl,  that  taste  for  rural  and  inilitary  life,  which  both  the 
one  and  the  other  had  originally  derived  from  the  same  pommon 
source,  but  which  were  then  among  the  Romans  breathing  their  last. 
Dispositions  and  principles  so  opposite,  struggled  long  with  forces  suf- 
ficiently  equal,  but  they  txnited  in  the  end,  they  coalesced  together, 
and  from  their  coalition  sprung  those  principles  and  that  spirit  which 
govemed,  afterwards,  almost  ail  the  States  of  Europe,  and  which 
notwithstanding  the  différences  of  climate,  of  -religion,  and  particular 
accidents,  do  still  visibly  reign  in  them,  and  retain,  to  ihis  day,  more 
or  less,  the  traces  of  their  first  common  original. 
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It  is  easy  to  sec,  from  thîs  short  sketch,  how  greatly  the  nations  of 
the  north  hâve  înfluenced  the  different  tates  of  Europe  ; And  if  it  bc 
worth  while  to  trace  its  révolutions  to  their  causes,  if  the  illustration 
of  iis  institutions,  of  its  police,  of  its  customs,  of  its  manners,  of  it* 
laws,  be  a subject  of  usefui  and  interesting  inquiry,  it  inust  be  allow- 
ed,  that  the  antiquitics  of  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  every  thing  which 
tends  to  make  us  acquainted  with  its  ancient  inhabitants,  merits  a 
share  in  the  attention  of  thinking  men.  But  to  render  this  obvious 
by  a particular  exarnple  : Is  it  not  well  known,  that  the  rtiost  flom  ish- 
ing  and  celebrated  States  of  Europe  owc  originally  to  ttie  northern  na- 
tions whatever  liberty  they  now  enjoy,  either  in  their  constitution,  or 
in  the  spirit  of  their  government  ? For  although  the  Gothic  form  of 
government  bas  been  almost  every  where  altered  or  abolished,  have 
we  not  retained,  in  most  things,  the  opinions,  the  customs,  we  man- 
ners which  that  government  had  a tendency  to  produce  ? Is  not  this, 
in  fact,  the  principal  source  of  that  courage,  of  that  aversion  to  slave- 
ry,  of  that  empire  of  honour  which  characterife  in  general  the  Euro- 
pean  nations,  and  of  that  /noderation,  of  that  easiness  of  access,  and 
peculiar  attention  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  which  so  happily  distin- 
guish  our  sovereigns  from  the  inaccessible  and  superb  tyrants  of  Asia  ? 
The  immense  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  had  rendered  its  constitu- 
tion so  despotic  and  müitary,  many  of  its  emperors  were  such  fero- 
cious  monsters,  its  senate  was  become  so  mean-spirited  and  vile,  that 
ail  élévation  of  sentiment,  every  thing  that  was  noble  and  manly, 
seems  to  hâve  been  for  ever  bauished  from  their  hearts  and  minds  : 
ïnsomuch,  that  if  ail  Europe  had  received  the  yoke  of  Rome  iu  thi* 
her  State  of  debasement,  this  fine  part  of  the  world,  reduced  to  the 
inglorious  condition  of  the  rest,  could  not  hâve  avoided  falling  into 
that  kind  of'  barbarity,  which  is  of  ail  others  the  most  incurable  ; as, 
by  making  as  many  slaves  as  there  are  men,  it  dégradés  thein  so  low, 
as  not  to  leave  them  even  a thought  or  desire  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition. But  nature  had  long  prepared  a rcmedy  for  such  great  evils, 
in  that  unsubmitting,  unconquerable  spirit,  with  which  she  had  in- 
spired  the  people"  of  the  north  ; and  thus  she  made  amends  to  the 
human  race  for  ail  the  calamities  which,  in  other  respects,  the  in- 
roads  of  these  nations,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  pro- 
duced. 

“ The  great  prérogative  of  Scandinavia  (says  the  admirable  authof 
“ of  the  Spirit  of  Laws),  and  what-ought  to  recommend  its  inhabi- 
“ tants  beyond  every  people  upon  earth,  is,  that  they  afforded  thg 
“ great  resource  to  the  liberty  of  Europe,  that  is,  to  almost  ail  the 
“ liberty  that  is  among  nien.  The  Goth  Jornandes  (adds  he)  calls 
“ the  north  of  Europe  the  Forge  of  Mankinp.  I should  rather 
“ call  it,  the  forge  of  those  instruments  which  broke  the  fette’rs  manu- 
“ factured  in  the  south.  Itwas  there  those  valiant  nations  were  bred, 

who  left  their  native  eûmes  to  destroy  tyrants  and  slaves,  and  to 
“ teach  men  that  nature  having  made  them  equal,  no  reason  could  be 

“ a*signed 
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•'  asâtgned  for  their  becoming  dépendent,  but  their  mutual  hapjft- 
“ ness.” 

If  tbese  considérations  be  of  any  weight,  l shall  casily  be  excused 
for  having.  treated  at  so  niucli  length  the  antiquitics  of  the  nation 
whosc  history  1 Tviite.  The  judicious  public  will  bce  and  décidé,  who 
ther  I hâve  conceived  a just  idea  of  my  subject,  or  whether,  from  an 
illusion  too  conmion  with  Authors,  I hâve  not  ascribed  tp  it  more  im- 
portance than  it  deserves  I should  not  be  without  spmc  appréhen- 
sions of  this  kind,  if  that  were  always  true  which  is  commonly  said, 
tbat  vre  grow  fond  of  our  labours  in  proportion  as  they  are  difBcuk. 
Many  tedious  and  nntntertaining  volumes  l hâve  been  ohliged  to  per- 
usc  : I have  had  more  than  one  language  to  learn  ; My  materials 
were  widely  scattered,  ill  digested,  and  often  little  known  : It  was  not 
easy  to  cohect  them,  or  to  accommodate  them  to  my  purpose.  These 
are  ail  circumstances  ill  calculated,  it  must  he  owned,  to  give  me 
tnuch  assurance.  But  I have  likewise  met  with  very  considérable  as- 
sistances; several  Icarned  men  have  treated  particular  points  of  the 
antiquitics  of  the  north  with  that  deep  érudition  which  characterke» 
the  studies  of  the  last  âge.  1 cannot  mention  without  acknowlcdge- 
ment  and  praise,  Bartholinus,  Wormius,  Stephanius,  Arn- 
GRI.M  JoNAS,  Torfæus,  &c.  I havc  also  consulted  with  advantage, 
two  leamed  Etrangers,  Mess.  Pelloütier  and  Dalin.  The  firsc,  ia 
his  History  of  the  Celtes,  has  thrown  à great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
religion  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  second  has  given  a 
new  History  of  Sweden,  which  discovers  extensive  reading  and  genius. 
In  three  or  four  chapters,  where  the  author  treats  of  the  religion,  the 
laws,  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Swedes,  we  find  these  subjects  dis- 
cussed  with  urusual  perspicuity  and  elegance. 

Therc  arc  peuple  of  that  happy  genius,  that  they  need  only  wish  in 
order  to  succeed,  and  have  every  resource  within  themselves.  As  for 
me,  I darc  hardly  reckon  among  my  advantages  the  strong  motives 
and  inducements  I have  had  to  my  undertaking.  I dare  not  tell 
•trangers,  that  I have  had  the  happiness  of  being  encouraged  by  more 
than  pne  Mæcenas,  ai  d by  a Prince,  alike  knowing,  and  Zealous  in  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  They  would  judge  of  me,  unqucàtion- 
ably,  according  to  what  such  numerous  and  great  encouragements 
ought  to  have  produced  ; when,  perhaps,  ] hardly  find  myself  capable 
of  discharging  the  duties  which  lie  upon  me  in  common  with  ail  Hig- 
torians. 

I.s  it  necessary  that  I should  take  notice,  before  I conclude,  that  I 
am  about  to  dclineate  a nation  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  greatest 

Eart  of  the  other  Europeans  were  neither  less  savage,  nor  less  unoivi- 
zed,  during  the  same  period  ? 1 shall  give  sufficient  proofs  of  this  in 
other  places,  being  persuaded  that  there  is  among  nations  an  émulation 
of  glory,  which  o:ten  dégénérâtes  into  jealousy,  and  puts  them  upon 
assuming  a prc-emincncc  upon  the  most  chimerical  advantages:  That 
there  glows  in  their  bosoms  a patrioiic  zeal,  which  is  often  ao  blind 

and 
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and  ill  informed,  a#  to  take  alarm  at  the  most  slcnddt  and  îndiffcrent 
déclarations  made  in  favour  of  others.  ' 

In  the  second  volume  wiil  be  found  a Translation  of  the  Edda,  and 
of  some  othcr  fragments  of  Mythology  and  ancient  pièces  of  Poetry. 
They  are  singular,  and,  in  many  respects,  precîous  monuments,  which 
throw  much  light  upon  the  Antiquities  of  the  north,  and  upon  those 
of  the  other  ‘ Gothic  *’  nations.  They  will  serve  for  Proofî,  and  be 
a Supplément  to  this  Description  of  the  Manners  of  the  Ancient 
Danes  ; and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  out  of  deference  to  the  advice 
of  some  persons  of  taste,  1 was  induced  to  translate  them,  and  to  an- 
nez  them  to  it. 

• Celtei,  OtîË* 
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MANNERS,  CÜSTOMS,  &c. 
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OF  THE 

ANCIÉNT  DANES,* 

And  other  Northern  Nations. 
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Denmark  defcrihed,  and  the  feveraî  countriès  fubjeSi  tti 
its  Crown  y Morwayy  Icetandy  and  Greenlçind» 

The  feveral  couritries,  which  compofe  the  Da- 
nifli  monarchj,  hâve  feldom  juftice  done  them 
h J the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  notions  enter- 
tained  of  them  are  not  commonly  the  moft  favoùrable' 
or  true.  This  is  owing  to  varions  caufes.  The  fi- 
tuation  of  fome  of  the  provinces  is  fo  remote,  that 
Vol.  I.  A feilful 
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Ikilful  travellers  hâve  feldom  had  occafîon  to  vifît 
them.  Thofe  who  hâve  pretended  to  defcribe  them 
hâve  been  generally  wanting  in  fidelity  or  exa^nefs  5 
fome  of  their  defciiptions  are  grown  obfolete,  fo  that 
what  was  once  true,  is  no  longer  fo  at  prefent.  Laft- 
ly,  fuch  confufion  and  préjudices  bave  been  occafioned 
by  that  vague  term  the  North,  that  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  Denmark  has  been  thought  flightly  of  by 
the  fouthern  nations.  To  corre£t  thefe  miftakes,  I 
Ûiall  lay  before  the  reader  a faithful  account  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  thefe  countries  : In  which  I üiall  be 
more  cr  lefs  diffufe  in  proportion  as  they  aie  more  or 
lefs  known  to  foreigners,  for  whom  this  work  is  prin- 
cipally  defigned.  And  if  the  piâiure  T draw,  prefents 
nothing  very  agreeable  or  ftriking,  I dare  at  leaft  pro- 
mife  that  it  fhall  be  very  exa6l  and  faithful. 

Denmark  is  naturally  divided  into  continent,  and 
iflands.  Among  the  iflands,  the  firft  that  merits  at- 
tention, as  well  on  account  of  ifs  fize  as  fertility,  is 
Zealand.  Inthis  .ifle  is  feated  Copenhagen,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  kingdom  ; which  dérivés  its  name 
from  its  harbour  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
This  city  is  built  upon  the  very  edge  of  that  channel, 
fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sound,  and  re- 
ceives  into  its  bofom  a fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  which 

divides 


• It’s  name  in  the  Danifli  lan-  Mercari,  and  Haffn,  Portut^ 
guage  is  Kiobenhafen  ; which  This  city  has  been  reckoned  by 
literally  is  a « Haven  for  mer-  travellers  to  be  about  the  fize  o£ 
chandize  or  traffic  from  Kiobe,  BriftoL 
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di vides  Zealand  from  another  iflc  of  lefs  extent,  but 
of  very  agreeable  fituation,  named  Amac.  Copen- 
hagen,  which  is  at  prefent  very  ftrong,  wealthy,  and 
populous,  hath  contînually  improved  in  its  dimenfions 
and  beauty  ever  fince  King  Chriftopher  of^Bavaria 
fixed  his  refidence  there  în  the  year  1443  : 
owes  its  greateft  fplendor  to  the  laft  reign,  and  that  of 
the  prefent  King  Frédéric  V.  in  which  it  hath  been 
adorned  with  a palace  worthy  of  the  monarch  who 
inhabits  it,  and  with  many  fla.tely  buildings,  as  well 
public  as  private. 

At  fome  leagues  diftance  towards  the  north,  this 
channel,  which  wafhes  the  walls  of  Copenhagen,  grows 
gradually  narrower,  being  confîned  between  the  two 
oppofite  coafts  of  Zealand  , and  Schonen,  till  it  forms 
at  length  what  is  properly  called  the  Paffage  of  the 
Sound  ; one  of  the  moft  celebrated  and  moft  frequent- 
ed  ftraits  in  the  world  ; and  which  opens  the  princi- 
pal communication  between  the  océan  and  the  Baltic. 
, Elsznorje,  which  is  frtuated  on  the  brink  of  the 
Sound,  and  defended  by  the  fortrefs  of  Croneneerg, 
enjoys  the  ever-moving  pi£lure  of  a multitude  of 
Ihips,  which  pafs  and  repafs,  and  corne  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  king*.  About  a league  diftant,  the 
oppofite  fhore  terminâtes  the  profped  in  a very  a- 
greeablc  manner  ; and  not  far  ofF,  between  the  two 
banks,  rifes  the  little  ifle  of  Weme,  famous  for  the 

obfervations 

''  A certain  toU  paie!  by  the  mcrchant-fliips  for  pafling  the  Sound., 
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pbi'ervations  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Althougli  the  other 
parts  of  Zealand  afFord  nothing  fo  flriking  as  this,  the 
eye  will  fînd  enough  to  entertain  it  every  where  elfe. 
Here  are  vaft  plains  covered  with  a moft  delightful 
verdure,  which  fprings  earlier,  and  continues  longer 
than  the  fouthern  nations  would  imagine.  Thefe 
plains  are  interfperfed  with  little  hills,  lakes,  and 
groves  ; and  adorned  with  feveral  palaces,  many  gen- 
tlexnens  feats  and  a good  number  of  cities  and  towns. 
The  foil,  though  light  and  fomewhat  fandy,  produces 
a great  quantity  of  grain,  particularly  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley  : nor  is  it  déficient  in  woods  and  pallures.  Be- 
lides,  the  fea  and  lakes  furniih  this  ifland  with  fiili  in 

I.  - 

fuch  abondance,  as  might  well  fupply  the  want  of  thç 
other  produ6lions  and  advantages  in  a country  lefs 
fertile  or  lefs  addiéfed  to  commerce. 

But  fertility  is  in  a ftill  more  eminent  degree  the. 
chara£ter  of  Funen,  which  is  the  fécond  of  the  Danifh 
ides  in  point  of  üze,  but  the  firft  in  goodnefs  of  foil» 
This  ifland  rifes  higher  than  that  of  Zealand,  and  is 
feparated  from  it  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which,  on  ac.. 
count  of  its  breadth,  is  called  the  Great  Belt,  to 
diftinguilh  it  from  anothqr  fmaller  channel,  that  di- 
vides  it  from  Jutland,  and  is  called  the  Lesser  Belt, 
Corn,  pafture,  and  fruits  grow  plentifully  in  this  iÛ- 
and,  which  prefents  the  moft  delightful  appearance, 
în  the  middle  of  a vaft  plain  ftands  Odensee,  the  ca- 
pital 


^ In  French,  Clattaux: 
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pîtal  of  the  province  ; and  feven  towns  Icfs  cpnfidera» 
ble  adorn  the  fea-coafts  at  almoft  equal  diflauces. 

The  ides  of  Laland  and  Falstria  yield  not  much 
in  point  of  feitilitj  to  Funen,  being  both  of  thera  fa- 
mous  for  their  fine  wheat  : but  the  latter  of  thefe  prp- 
duces  alfo  fruits  in  fuch  abundance,  that  one  may 
jutUj  call  it  the  Orchard  of  Denmark.  Amidft  the 
multitude  of  lefler  iflands  that  are  fcattered  round  the" 
principal  ones,  there  are  few  which  do  not  fupply 
their  inhabitants  witli  neceflaries,  and  even  afford 
them  an  oyerplus  for  ttaffic.  Langland  hath  plenty 
of  fine  corn  fields.  Bornholm,  Mona,  and  Samsoe 
hâve  excellent  pafiures.  Amac  is  foünd  verj  proper 
for  pulfe,  and  is  becorae  a fruitful  garden  under  -the 
hands  of  thofe  induftrious  Flemings,  who  were  brought 
hither  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Ghriftian'll.  and 
fifter  of  Charles  V. 

If  we  pafs  over  to  the  provinces  on  the  Continent^ 
we  fliall  find  new  reafons  to  convince  us,  that  Den- 
mark plentifuJly  fupports  its  inhabitants,  and  is  able. 
to  cnrich  even  a numcrous  people.  Jutland,  the 
largeft  of  thefe  provinces,  forms  the  head  of  that  long 
peninfula,  which  is  bopnded  by  the  océan  to  the  weft, 
by  the  gulph  of  Categade,  and  the  Bal  tic  to  the  eafl, 
and  which  opens  a communication  into  Gerraany  to- 
wards  the  fouth.  Ffom  this  province  they  carry  in- 
to Norv/ay  a great  part  of  the  corn  ufed  in  that  king- 
doin  ; and  hence  are  exportcd  thofe  thoufands  of  head 
of  cattle,  which  are  cvery  yçar  brought  into  FJolland 
and  other  countries.  Here  are  alfo  brcd  thofe  Danilli 

horfes. 
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hoïfes,  wliofe  beauty  makes  them  fo  much  fought  af- 
ter  in  ail  parts  of  Europe.  If  the  inland  parts  are 
barren  in  fome  places,  thc  coafts  extremely  abound 
with  fifh.  This  afîbrds  a refource  fo  much  the  grcat- 
er,  as  they  inereafe  and  breed  in  the  long  bays,  which 
run  up  into  the  country,  in  fuch  a manner  that  almofl 
ail  the  inhabitants  enjoy  .the  benefit  of  the  fifhery. 
The  gulph  of  Limfiorde  in  particular  reaches  almoft 
from  one  fea  to  the  other  ; and  the  fifhing  therein  is 
fo  rieh,  that,  after  it  has  fupplied  the  wants  of  the 
province,  it  conflantly  produces  large  quantities  for 
exportation  *. 

Nature  hath  been  no  lefs  indulgent  to  the  fouthern 
part  of  this  peninfula,  which  forms  the  dutchy  of 
'Sleswic.  Although  the  inland  parts  of  this  country 
hâve  large  tradis  of  heath  and  barren  fields,  yet  the 
fertility  of  its  coafts,  its  advantageou.s  lituation  be- 
tween  ‘ the  océan  and  the  Baltic,  the  number  and  con- 
venience  of  its  harbours,  and  the  large  traffic  which 
it  carries  on,^have  enriched  many  of  its  cities,  and 
rendered  it  an  agreeable  and  flourifhing  province  f . 

What  Â hâve  faid  of  the  dutchy  of  Slefwic  is  pretty 
nearly  applicable  to  the  dutchy  of  Holstein.  This 

province 

* “ The  principal  citieg  of  Jut-  “ confiderable  city,  is  the  capital 
land  are  Alburg,  Nycopping,  “ of  the  dutchy.  Flensbürg 
“ Wyburg,  Aariiusen,  Ran-  <^hath  an  extenfive  commerce. 
^ DERs,  Horsens,  Warde,  Ri-,  “ Frederickstadt,Tonderen, 
^ BE,  Fredericia,  Colding,  “ and  Tonningen,  are  cities  o£ 
y &c.  Firjl  Edit.  tolerahle  fize.”  Firfi  Edit. 

f “ Sleswic,  an  ancient  and 


province  is  in  general  rich,  fertile,  and  populôîis 
Fat  and  plcntiful  paftures  ; large  and  trading  cities 
fitiiate  near  together  ; coafts  abounding  in  fiüi,  and  a 
large  river  i*  which  terminâtes  the  province  towards 
the  fouth,  form  its  principal  advantages 

On  the  other  lide  of  the  Elb,  after  croiling  the  coun- 
try  of  Bremen,  we  find  two  fmall  provinces,  which 


hâve  been  long  united  to 


• Lord  Molefworth  obferves, 
that  this  country  very  much  re- 
fembles  England.  Another  tra- 
veller  bas  remarked,  that  the  in- 
habitants are  in  their  perfons  very 
like  the  English.  See  “ How- 
ell’s  I.ettcrs,”  vol.  i.  feél.  6.  lett. 
4.  It  fcems  this  writer  was  at 
Rendfburg  (or  as  he  calls  it  Rain- 
Iburg)  when  the  king  of  Den- 
mark  held  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates 
there  in  1632.  “ Aniong  other 
“ things,  he  fays,  I put  myfelf  to 
“ mark  the  carriage  of  the  Hol- 
**  ftcin  gentlemen,  as  they  were 
“ going  in  and  out  at  the  parlia- 
“ mcnt-houfe  : and  obfervin^  well 
“ their  phyCognomies,  their  com- 
“ plcélions,  and  gait  ; I thought 
“ verily  I was  in  England  ; for 
“ they  rcfcmble  the  Englilh  more 
**  than  either  Welfli  or  Scot, 
“ (though  cohabiting  upon  the 
“ fanje  ifland)  or  any  other  people 
“ that  ever  I faw  yet  ; whick 


the  Crown  of  Denmark, 

Thefe 

“ 'makes  me  verily  believe,  that 
“ the  Englifh  nation  came  fîrft 
“ from  this  lower  circle  of  Saxo- 
“ ony  ; and  there  is  one  thing 
“ that  ftrengtheneth  me  in  this 
“ belief  ; that  there  is  an  ancient 
“ tow'n  hard  by,  called  Lunden, 
“ and  an  ifland  called  Angles  ; 
“ whence  it  may  well  be  that  our 
“ country  came  from  Britannia  to 
“ be  Anglia.”  This  remark  is 
confirmed  by  the  moft  diligent  in- 
quirers  into  thisfubjeél,  who  place 
the  country  of  our  Saxon  anceftors 
in  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefe,  in  the 
tradls  of  land  Cnce  known  by  the 
names  of  Jutland,  Angelen,  and 
Holftein.  T. 
t The  Elb. 

“ The  king  of  Denmark  pof- 
“ fcfles  here  Rendsburg,  a very 
“ ftrong  place,  Altona,  a towa 
“ of  great  trade,  and  Glucker- 
“ iTAST,  a good  fortification.” 

£dif. 
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Thefe  are  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmen-' 
ITORST,  which  are  comptized  within  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  hâve  received  their  names  from  their 
two  principal  citieS. 

The  température  of  the  air  is  nearlj  the  famé  in 
the  greatelt  part  of  thefe  provinces,  and,  except  in  the 
Borth  of  Jütland,  is  much  milder  than  their  fituatioii 
would  incline  one  to  believe,  béîng  rarelj  fubjecl  to 
very  long  or  rigorous  cold.  To  comprehend  this,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  remind  the  reader  of  this  general 
obfcrvation,  that  coiintries  furrounded  with  the  fea, 
hâve  their  atmofphere  loaded  with  vapours  continual- 
îj  exhaling  from  it,  which  break  and  blunt  the  nit- 
l'ous  partiales  of  the  air,  and  foften  its  rigours.  Wheii 
the  flraits  and  gulphs,  which  furround  the  Daniflï 
iflands,  become  frozen  in  verj  fharp  winters,  it  is  lefs 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  frofl  there,  than  to 
the  large  flakes  of  ice  which  are  driven  by  the  winds 
ont  of  the  northern  feas,  and  are  there  aflembled  and 
United.  The  fummer  feafon  commonly  begins  with 
the  month  of  May,  and  continues  till  Ocfober  : And 
during  its  continuance,  the  beauty  of  thé  country,  the 
frelhnefs  and  ûiortnefs  of  the  nights,  and  the  conveni- 
ence  of  navigation  in  a country  furrounded  and  crofl- 
ed  by  the  fea,  eafily  repair  and  make  the  inhabitants 
forget  the  languois  and  interruptions  which  winter 
caufes  in  their  bufinefs  and  amufements. 

If  travellers  for  the  mofl  part  hâve  not  been  very 
favoùrable  in  their  accounts  of  Denmark,  they  bave 
been  ftill  lefs  tender  of  Norwat.  They  hâve  often 

confoundcd 


^nïoundéd  It  with  Lapland,  and  hâve  given  defcrip^ 
tiens  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  manners,  which  are 
hardly  applicable  to  thé  favages  of  that  epuntry.  The 
notion  that  is  generally  entertained  of  the  extreme 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  here  is  no  lefs  ^unjuft.  It  is 
truc,  that  in  a kingdom  which  extends  thirteen  dc- 
grees  from  north  to  fouth,  the  température  pf  the  air 
cannot  every  where  be  the  famé  : accordingly  the 

mofl  northern  parts  of  Norway,  thofe  which  face  the 
eaft,  and  which  are  nbt  lheltered  by  the  mountaiijs 
from  the  fury  of  the  north  winds,  are  undoubtedly, 
expofed  to  rigorous  winters.  . But  almoft  ail  that 
length  of  coaft,  which  ,is  walhed  by  the  fça  towards 
t,he  weft,  and  which  forms  fo  cqnfidérable  a part  pf 
Norway,  commônly  enjoys  an  air  tolerably  temperate, 
even  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Here  are  none  of  thofe 
**  defolate  régions,' where  Winter  hath  eftabliflied  his 
eternal  empire,  and'  where  he  .reigtis  among  horjid 
“ hewps  of  ice  and  fnow,”  as  ignorance  hath  often 
led  travellers,  and  a fondnefs  for  the  marvellous  in- 
duced  poets  to  fpeak  of  Norway.  It  is  feldom  that  a 
very  fliarp  frofl  lafts  there  a fortnight  or  threç  weeks 
together  ; it  rains  frequently  at  Bergen  m the  midfb 
of  winter  ♦,  and  the  ports  of  Harriburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Amfterdam,  are  locked  up  with  froft  ten  times  for 
once  that  this  city  is  fo  eXpofed.  In  fliorV  this  is  an 

* ‘•‘‘i 

accident  that  doth  not  happen  more  than  two  or  thrée 
Vol.  I.  B times 


• Sce  Pontoppidan’s  Natdral  Hîftory  of  Norway,  vol,  r. 
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times  in  an  âge.  The  vapours  which  rife  from  the 
océan,  continually  foften  the  fliarpnefs  of  the  cold  ; 
and  it  is  only  on  the  coafts  of  Iceland,  Finmark,  and 
Greenland,  that  are  found  thofe  iaimenfe  and  eternal 
banks  of  ice,  of  which  voyagers  make  fuch  a noife, 
and  which,  when  they  are  fevered,  may  fometimes 
float  along  the  coafts  of  Norway. 

The  greateft  inconvenience  to  which  this  vaft  coun- 
try  is  expofed,  arifes  without  difpute,  from  the'ine- 
quality  of  thè  ground,  from  it’s  being  almoft  entirely 
covered  with  rocks  and'  ftones,  and  crofled  every  way 
by  higlî  and  large  mountains,  which  render  a great 
part  of  it  wild  and  defert.  There  grow,  notwithftand- 
ing,  feveral  forts  of  grain  in  many  of  the  provinces, 
as  in  the  Uplanbs,  the  Ryfolke,  Jederen  * ; the 
reft  which  hâve  not  this  advantage  may  eafily  be  fup- 
plied  from  Jutland  or  the  Danifti  iflands,  by  means  of 
navigation.  Varions  prodadts,.  with  'which  this 
eountry  abounds,  fufficiontly  compenfate  for  that  dif- 
advantage. 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  great  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar,  of  the  mafts,- 
planks,  and  different  forts  of  timber,  which  are  every 
where  ufed,  corne  from  Norway.  Thefe  articles  alone 
would  be  fufficient  to  procure  an  eafy  compétence  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  and  eaftern  parts  of  this 

eountry, 

• Holberg’s  Danm.  og.  Norg.  Belkfivelfe.  [i.  e.  Defcrlption  of 
Denmark  and  Norway.]  p.  36.  & feqcj. 
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countrj.  The  weftern  coaft  hath  a refource  not  lefs 
lich  or  lefs  certain,  in  the  prodigious  abundance  of  its 
fifli.  Cod,  lalnion,  and  herrings,  are  no  vvhere  found 
in  greater  quantities.  The  Norwegians  fupply  part 
of  Europe  with  thefe  ; and  this  fruitful  branch  o£ 
coramerce  becomes  every  day  more  extenfive  by  the 
pare  of  'a  wife  adminiftration.  The  very  mountains 
of  this  country,  vvhiçh  at  firll  fight,  appear  fo  barren, 
often  conceal  great  riches  in  their  bofomsT  Some  of 
them  are  intire  quarries  of  fine  marble,  which  the 
luxury  of  ail  the  cities  of  Europe  could  never  ex- 
hauft.  In  others  are  found  jafper,  cryftal,  and  fome 
precious  flones  ; feveral  mines  of  gold,  though  hith- 
erto  not  very  rich  ; two  mines  of  filver  by  no  means 
fcanty  ; much  copper  ; but  above  ail,  fo  great  a quan- 
tity  of  iron,  that  this  fingle  article  brings  alrnofl  âs 
much  money  into  the  kingdom,  as  what  arifes  from 
the  fale  of  its  timber. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  kingdorn,  and  o.f 
Europe,  dwells  a people,  which,  from  the  earliefi;  a- 
ges,  hâve  difièred  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavie, in  figure,  manners,  and  language.  This  na- 
tion, known  by  the  name  of  Finns,  or  Laplanders*, 
not  only  poflefs  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  but 
alfo  vaft  countries  in  Mufcovy  and  Sweden.  They 
?ire  a coarfe  and  favage  race  of  men,  yet  by  no  means 

baibarous, 

• Our  author  fpcaks  of  thcfc  as  if  they  wcre  but  one,  whereas  they 
jc-î  two  diûiiK^  pcopic. 


jbarbarous,  if  we  underftand  by  this  word  mifchievou? 
and  cruel.  Such  of  them  as  live  upon  the  fea  coaft^ 
fupport  themfelves  by  fifliing,  and  by  a traffic  they 
carry  on  with  a fort  of  little  barks,  which  they  make 
and  fell  to  the  Norwegians.  The  reft  wander  up  and 
down  in  the  mountains  without  any  fixed  habitation, 
and  gain  a fcanty  fubfiftence  by  hunting,  by  their  pel- 
teries,  and  their  rein-deer.  Such  of  them  as  arç 
neighbours  to  the  Norwegians  hâve  embraced  chrifti- 
anity,  and  are  fomewhat  civilized  by  their  commerce 
with  that  people.  The  refl:  liye  llid  in  ignorance,  not 
knowing  fo  much  as  the  names  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  World  ; preferved  by  their  poverty  and  their 
climate  from  the  evüs  which  difturb  the  enjoyments 
of  more  opulent  coun tries.  "Their  whole  religion 
conflits  in  fome  confufed  notions  of  an  invifible  and 
tremendous  being  : and  a few  fuperllitious  ceremo- 
nies compofe  their  worfliip.  They  hâve  no  laws,  and 
fcarce  any  magiftrates  : yet  hâve  they  great  humani- 
ty,  a natural  foftnefs  of  difpofition,  and  a very  hofpî- 
table  temper. 

They  were  nearly  the  famé  in  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
The  Finns  he  fays,  **  live  in  extreme  favage- 
“ nefs,  in  fqualid  poverty  : hâve  neither  arms,  nor 
fteeds,  nor  houfes.  Herbs  are  their  food,  Ikins 
their  cloathing,  the  earth  their  bed.  AU  their  re- 
fource  is  their  arrows,  which  they  point  with  fi£l^ 

bones 


Fehni.  Tacit.  De  morib.  Germ.  ad.  fin. 
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(j  bones,  for  want  of  iron.  Their  wotnen  live  by 
f‘  hundng,  as  well  as  the  men’^  ; for  they  every 
where  accompany  them,  and  gain  their  fliare  of  the 
prey.  A rude  hovel  fhelters  their  infants  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  the  beafts  of  prey. 

I » 

Such  is  the  home  to  which  their  young  men  re- 
turn  ; the  afylum  to  which  the  old  retire.  This  kinc^ 
*J  of  life  they  think  more  happy,  than  the  painful 
“ toils  of  agriculture,  than  thé  varions  labours  of 
“ domeftic  management,  than  that  circle  of  hopes  and 
fears,  in  which  men  are  involved  by  their  attention 
to  the  fortune  of  themfelves  and  others.  Equally 
“ fecure  both  as  to  gods  and  men,  the  Finns  hâve 
attained  that  rare  privilège,  not  to  form  a fîngle 
wifln”  ■ ^ ‘ 

I ought  not  to  feparatc  Icelanp  from  Norwaj% 
This  ifland,  the  largeft.  in  Europe  next  to  Great  Bri- 
tain,  is  furrounded  by  that  part  of  the  northern  fea„ 
which  geographers  hâve  been  pleafed  to  call  the  Deu- 
caledonian  océan.  Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about 
Il 2 Danijfh  miles,  (12  to  a degree,)  and  its  mean 
breadth  may  be  50  of  thofe  miles  f.  Nature  itfelf 
hath  marked  out  the  divifion  of  this  country  f . Two 
}ong  chains  of  mountains  run  from  the  middfe  of  thç 
' eaftern 

• This  feems  to  contradicft  the  f About  560  Englîlh  miles 
paflage  above,  that  herbs  are  their  h^.g,  ard  250  broad.  T. 
fbod  : I fuppofe  herbs  were  their  ’ ^ Egerh.  Olai  Enarrat.  Jîif.» 
ordinary  food  ; flelh  gained  by  ton  de  llland*  p.  i8.  § 6. 
huming^  their  régale. 
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eaftern  and  weftern  coafts,  rifing  by  degrees  tül  they 
mect  in  the  center  of  the  ifland  : from  whence  twq 
other  chains  of  finaller  hills  gradually  defcend  till  they 
reacli  the  coafls  that  lie  north  and  fouth  ; thus  mak- 
ing  a’primary  divifion  of  the  country  into  four  quar- 
tcrs  {Jierdingers')  which  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  four 
points  of  the  compafs  towards  which  they  lie. 

The  whole  ifland  can  only  be  confidered  as  one  vafl; 
mountain,  interfperfed  with  long  and  deep  vallies, 
concealing  in  its  bofom  heaps  of  minerais,  of  vitriôed 
and  bituminous  fubflances,  and  riflng  on  ail  fides 
out  of  the  océan  in  the  forin  of  a fliort  blunted 
cône  , 

Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  hâve  through  ail  âges 
laid  wafte  this  unhappy  ifland.  Hecla,  the  only  one 
of  thefe  volcanoes,  which  is  known  by  the  name  to 
the  refl  of  Europe,  feems  at  prefent  extinâ;  ; but  the 
principles.  of  fife,  which  lie  concealed  ail  over  the 
ifland,  often  break  out  in  other  places.  There  hâve 
been  already  witflin  this  century  many  éruptions,  as 
dreadful  as  they  were  unexpeâed.  From  the  bofom 
of  thefe  enormous  heaps  of  ice  we  hâve  lately  feen  af- 
cend  torrents  of  fmoke,  of  flame,  and  melted  or  cal- 
cined  fubflances,  which  fpread  fire  and  inundation 
wide  over  the  neighbouring  fields,  whilfl  they  filled 
the  air  with  thick  clouds,  and  hideous  roarings  cauf- 
ed  by  the  melting  of  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  fnow 

and 


yid.  Horrebow’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Icelandjpaflim, 
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and  îce.  One  meets  almoll  everj  where  in  travelling 
through  this  countiy  with  marks  of  the  famé  confii- 
fion  and  diforder.  One  fees  enormous  piles  of  fliarp’ 
and  broken  rocks,  which  are  fomefimes  porous  and 
half  calcined,  and  often  frightful  on  account  of  theic 
blackncfs,  and  the  traces  of.firc,  which  they  ftill  re- 
tain. The  clefts  and  holloWs  of  the  rocks  are  only 
filled  with  thofe  hideous  and  barren  ruins  ; but  in  the 
vallejs,  which  are  formed  between  the  mountains, 
and  which  are  fcattered  here  and  there  ail  over  the 
ifîand  vcrj  often  at  a^confiderable  diftance  from  eacK 
other,  are  found  very  extenûve  and  delightful  plains, 
where  nature,  who  always  mingles  fome  allay  with 
the  rigour  of  her  feverities,  affords  a tolerable  afylum 
for  men  who  know  no  better,  and  i.  moll  plentiful 
and  délicate  nourifliment  for  cattle. 

î ought  to  beftow  a word  or  two  upon  another 
northern  country  dépendent  on  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
way,  as  well  as  Iceland,  but  much  more  extenfive, 
more  unknown,  and  more  favage  : 1,  mean  Green- 
LAND,  a vaft  country,  which  one  knows  not  whether 
to  call  an  ifland  or  continent.  It  extends  from  the 
6oth  to  the  8oth  degree  of  latitude  ^ farther  than  that 
men  hâve  not  penetrated.  Ail  that  we  can  know  for 
certain  of  it  is,  that  this  country,  little  known  to  geo- 
graphers,  ftretches  away  from  its  fouthern  point, 
named  Cape  Farewel,  continuaily  widening  both  to- 
wards  the  eaft  and  weft.  The  eaftern  coaft  in  fome 
places  is  not  diftant  more  than  40  Danilli  miles  from 
Iceland,  but  the  ice  which  furrounds.it,  or  other  un- 
known 


( t.6  y 

known  caufes,  make  it  now  pafs  for  inacceffible.  Yef 
it  was  chîefly  on  this  coaft  that  the  Norwegians  for- 
merly  eftabliüied  a colony,  as  we  fliall  fliew  hereafter  : 
a colony  which  al  this  lime  is  either  deftroyed,  or 
perhaps  only  neglefted,  anid  eut  ofF  from  ail  commu- 
nication with  the  reft  of  the  world.  With  regard  to 
the  weftern  coaft,  \Vhich  alone  is  frequented  by  the 
Daiies  at  prefent  ; it  is  known  no  farther  than  the 
^oth  degree.  It  is  very  probable  fhat  on  this  lide,' 
Greenland'  joins  to  the  continent  of  America,  Yet 
no  one  hath  hitherto  reached  the  b'ottom  of  thé  Bay, 
or  Straits  of  Davies.  The  Savages  whom  the  Danes 
hâve  found  on  this  coaft  are  not  unlikfe  the  Lapland- 
ers  in  figure,  yet  fpeak  alanguage  q'uite  different  from 
thëirs  They  are  fhort  of  ftature,  and  thick-fet, 
their  vifage  is  broad  and  tawny,  their  lips  are  thick, 
and  their  hair  black  and  coarfe.  They  are  robuft, 
phlegmatic,  incurious,  and  even  ftupid  when  their 

ôwa 


* It  is  now  faid  that  the  lan- 
gtiags  of  the  Greenlanders  isncar- 
ly-  the  famé  v.'lth  that  of  the  A- 
merican  Savages  in  Newfound- 
laiid,  and  on  the  coafl  of  Hitdforl’s 
Bay.  To  prove  whkh  affertion, 
it  is  reîated,  that  a few  years  ago 
a Moravian  mifllonary,  whb  had 
long  refided  among  the  Green- 
landers, went  by  the  favour  of 
Commodore  Palifer  to  Newfound- 
liind-.'that  Kc  there  met  with  a 


tribe  of  Indîans,  who  at  fîrft  Cght 
were  Ihy  and  referved  ; but  hear- 
ing  him  addrefs  them  ver/  intelli- 
gibly  in  a dialeft  of  their  own 
tongue,  cried  out  in  a fort  of 
tranfport,  “ Our  friend  is  corne,” 
Thcfe  Moravians  hâve,  by  moi 
diîinterefted  labour,  and  wonder- 
ful  perfeverance,  converted  to 
Chriftianity  and  civil  life  number» 
of  Greenland  Savages. 
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own  intereft  is  not  immediately  concerned.  Yet  their 
children  hâve  been  found  capable  of  the  famé  inftruc- 
tions  as  thofe  of  Europeans.  They  live  without  laws,  • 
and  without  fuperiors,  yet  with  great  union  and  tran- 
quillity.  They  are  neither  quarrelfome  nor  mifchie- 
vous,  nor  warlike  ; being  greatly  afraid  of  thofe  that 
are  : and  they  keep  fair  with  the  Europeans  from  this 
motive,  Theft,  blows  and  murder  are  almoft  unknown 
to  them.  They  are  chafte  before  marriage,  and  love 
their  children  tenderly.  Their  nallinefs  is  fo  great, 
that  it  renders  their  hofpitality  almoft  jifelefs  to  Eu» 
ropeans  ; and  their  fimplicity  hath  not  been  able  to 
preferve  them  from  having  priêfts,  who  pafs  among 
them  for  endianters,  and  ar.e  in  truth  yery  great  and 
dexterous  cheats.  As  to  their  religion,  it  conlifts  ia 
the  belief  of  certain  good  and  evil  Genii,  and  of  a 
Land  of  Sou%,  to  which,  however,  they  pay  little  or 
no  regard  ia  their  aâions. 


Vp^,.  l. 
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C H A P T E R II. 

, • ! 

O/*  the  firji  Inhabitants  of  Denmarky  and particuïarîy 

of  the  Cimbri, 

\ 

4 

IT  is  ufelefs  to  enquire  at  what  period  of  tlme  Den- 
mark  bègan  to  be  inhabited.  Such  a refearch 
■wbuld  doubtlefs  lead  us  up  to  an  âge  when  ail  Europe 
■yvas  plunged  in  ignorance  and  baibarity.  Thefe  two 
■words  include  in  tliem  almoft  ail  we  know  of  the  hif- 
tory  of-  the  firft  âges.  ‘It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
lirfl;  Danes  were,  like  ail  the  other  Teutouic  nations, 
à colony  of  Scythians,  who  fpread  themfelves  at  dif- 
ferent times  over  the  countries  which  lay  towards 
the  weil.  The  refemblance  of  name  might  induce  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  from  among  the  Cimmerian 
Scytbiaiis  ^whom  the  anclbnts  placed  to  the  noirth  of 
the  Euxine  fea)  that  the  firft  colonies  were  fent  into 
Denmark  *,  and  that  from  this  people  they  inherited 
the  name  of ' Cimbri  which  they  bore  fo  long  be- 

^ fore 

$ 

* Kempers  or  combatants  ; itovakemp/en,  Sec  Forft^  Norfh. 

Difcov.  ^4*  Strabo  defcribes  them  as  having  red  hair  and  blue  cyes. 
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fore  they  affumed  that  of  Danes  *,  But  this  refem- 
blance  of  name,  which  many  hiftorians  produce  as  a 
folid  proof,  is  liable  to  fo  many  different  explanations, 
that  it  is  better  to  acknowledge  once  for  ail,  that  this 
fubjed  is  as  incapable  of  certainty,  as  it  is  unworthy 
of  refearch. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Cimbri,  they  for  a 
long  time  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  inhabited  the 
country,  which  received  from  them  the  name  of  the 
Cimbrica  Cheffonefus  f and  probably  comprehended 
Jutland,  Slefwic,  and  Holfïein,  and  perhaps  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  ancients  confîdered 
this  people  as  a branch  of  the  Germans,  and  never 
diftinguifhed  the  one  from  the  other  in  the  defcrip- 
tîons  they  hâve  left  ùs  of  the  mânners  and  cuftoms  of 
that  nation.  The  hiflorical  monuments  of  the  north 
g'ive  us  lUIl  lefs‘  information  about  them,  and'  go  no 
farther  back.  thah  the  arrivai  of  Odm  ; the  epoch  of 
which,  I am  inclined  to  place,  with  the  celebrated 
Torfæüs,  about  70  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrill. 
Ail  that  pafîed  in  Denmark  before  that  p'eriod  would 
be  enfirely  unknoWn  to  us,  if  the  famous  expédition 
of  the  Cimbri  into  Italy  had  not  drawn  upon  tbem* 
the  attention  of  a people  who  enjôyed  the  advantage 

of 

' The  hiftorians  of  the  north  ufe  of  ït.  We  fliall  fee  below, 
do  not  inform  us  when  this  name  what  we  are  to  think  of  the  cty- 
began  tô  be  m ufe.  Among  fo-  mologies  which  hâve  becn  given 
reign  writefs,  pRoconus,  an  au-  of  this  name. 
thor  of  the  VIth  century,  is  the  f Or  Cimbric  Pcninfula. 

Crft  who  appears  to  hâve  madc 
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having  hiftorians.  It  is  a fingle  gleam,  which  for  2 
moment  throws  Hght  upon  the  âges  of  obfcurity  : 
fliort  and  tranfient  as  it  is,  let  us  neverthelefs  catch- 
it,  in  order  to  difcover,  if  poffible,  a feature  or  two  of 
the  charaéler  of  this  people.  ^ 

The  hiftory  of  Rome  * informs  us,  that  in  the  con- 
fulfliip  of  Cæcilius  Metellus  and  Papirius  Carbo,  a- 
bout  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  seraf,  the  republic  was  agitated  by  inteftine  di- 
vifions  which  already  began  to  threaten  it^s  liberty, 
when  the  intrigues  of  the  feveral  fa£lions  were  ail  at 
once  fufpended  by  the  fudden  news  of  an  irruption  of 
Barbarians.  More  than  three  hundred  thoufand  men^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Cimbri  and  Teutones  who 
chiefly  iffued  from  the  Cimbric  Gherfonefe,  and  the 
neighbouring  iflànds,  had  forfaken  their  country  to  go. 
in  fearch  of  a more  favourable  climate,  of  plunder 
and  glory.  They  attacked  and  fubdued  at  once  what- 
ever  people  they  found  in  their  paffage,  and  as  they 
met  with  no  reliftance,  refolved  to  pufli  their  con- 
quefts  farther.  The  Gauls'  wcre  overwhelmed  with 
this  torrent,  whofe  courfe  was  for  a long  time  mark- 
ed  by  the  moll  horrible  defolation.  Terror  every 
where  went  before  them,-and  when  it  was  reported  at 
Rome,  that  they  were  difpofed  to  pafs  into  Italy,  the 

confternation 


• See  Plût AR CH  in  Mario;— 
Oros.  1.  5.— Vel.  Patercul.  1. 
a;— T.  Liv.  epit.  1.  68. — Flor.  1. 3. 
c.  30.. 


f Anno  Urb.  cond.  640. 

^ Or  'Theodan,  i.  e.  the  compa- 
nions  of  the  Kimbers  or  Cimbri. 
Sec  Forft.  N.  Difcov.  a4. 
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conftcTnation  there  became  general,  The  fenate  dîf- 
patched  Papirius  Carbo  with  an  army  to  guard  ,the 
paflage  of  the  Alps,  deeming  it  a fufîîcient  degree  of 
good  fortune,  if  thej  could  but  preferve  Italy  from 
thefe  formidable  guefts.  But,  as  they  took.  a different 
rout,  and  ftopped  fome  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, the  Romans  refumed  courage,  and  condemning 
their  former  fears,  fent  in  a menacing  tone  to  the 
Gimbri,  to  bid  them  take  care  not  to  diflurb  the  No- 
rici  their  alliea,^  At  the  famé  time,  the  Gimbri  being 
informed  that  a Roman  army  approached  them,  and 
refpeéling  the  charadler  of  the  Republic,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  Conful  Papirius,  “ to  excufe  themfeives, 
**  forafmuch.as  having  corne  from  the  remote  parts 
of  the  north,  they  could  not  poffibly  know  that  the 
“ Norici  were  the  allies  of  the  Romans  adding,. 
**  that  they  only  knew  it  to  be  a îeceived  law  among 
“ ail  nations,  that  the  conqueror  hath  a right  to  what- 
« ever  he  can  acquire  ; and  that  the  Romans  them- 
felves  had  no  other  pretenfions  to  moft  of  the  coun- 
**  tries  they  had  fubdued,  than  what  was  founded  oit 
the  fword.  That  they  had,  however,  a great  ve- 
neration  for  the  Roman  people,  on  account  of  their 
virtue  and  bravery  ; in  eonfideration  of  which,  al- 
“ though  they  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear,  they 
**  confented  to  leave  the  Norici  in  peace,  and  to  em- 
ploy  their  valeur  in  fome  other  quarter,.  where 
“ they  could  do  it  without  incurring  the  difpleafure* 
“ of  the  common-wealth.”  Satislied  with  fo  mode- 
rate  an  anfwer,.  the  Conful  fuffered  them  quietly  to- 

remove  ; 
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fèmove  ; but  wlien  the  Cimbri  were  retlred  into  DaP 

matia,  and  expefted  nothing  lefs  than  hoftilities  from' 
the  Romans,  a party  of  thofe  commanded  by  Carbo,' 
lurprifed  tliem  by  night,  afleep  and  unarmed.  Thefe 
brave  warriors,  füll  of  indignation,  flew  to  their  arms 
and  defended  th'emfelves  with  fo  müch  intrepidity* 
that  they  wrefted  the  vi£lory  ont  of  their  enemies 
hands,  and  forced  them  to  feek  their  fafety  by  flight. 
But  although  the  Romans  almofl  ail  éfcaped  the  ven- 
geance of  their  enemies,’  this  defeat  was  not  thé  lefs 
fatal  to  the  republic  ; foi'  the  fplendour  and  réputa- 
tion which  it  added  to  thé  arms  of  the  Cimbri,  drew 
on  ail  fides  under  their  banners  fuch  nations  as  were, 
either  impatient  of  the  Kornan  yoke,  or  jealous  of 
their  incroachmerits  : particularly  the  Tigurini  ancf 

Ambrônes,  two‘  people  originally  of  Helvetia.  With 
thefe  new  auxiliaries  they  overwhelnied  Gaul  a fé- 
cond time,  and  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  themfeîves  in  Spàin  : but 
meeting  with  a vigorous  repulfe  fro'm'  the  Celtiberi- 
ans,  and  tired  with  fo  many  u'nprofi.table  invafions, 
they  fent  a new  embafTy  to  the  Romans,  to  ofFer  them 
their  fervices,  upoii  condition  they  would  give  them 
l'ands  to  cultivate.  The  Senate,  too  prudent  to  enter 
into  any  kind  of  accommodation  with  fuch  dangerous’ 
enemies,  and  already  divided  among  themfeîves  about 
the  dillribution  of  lands,  returnéd  a diréél;  refufal  to 
their  demand.  Upon  which  the  Cimbri  refblved  to 
feize  by  force  what  they  could  not  gain  by  intreaty, 
and  immediately  fell  with  fo  much  fury  upon  the  new 

Conful 
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Çoiiful  Silanus,  who  had  received  orders  to  mardi  a-' 
gainft  them,  that  they  forced  his  intrendunents,  pil- 
Ijiged  his  camp,  an^  eut  ail  his  army  in  pièces.  Thi? 
\idory  was  foon  after  Collowed  hy  another,  •whîch 
tpeir  allies  the  Amhrones  gained  over  Caffius  Longi- 
nus  at  the  mouth  of  the  R}ione  ; and  to  compleat  the 
misfortune,  a third  army  of  Romans,  more  confidera- 
l)le  than  the  two  former,  was  foon  after  entirely  de- 
feated.  Scaurus,  who  commancîed  it,  was  made  pri- 
fpner,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  ; his  two  fons  were 
fjain,  and  more  than  four-fpore  thoufand  of  the  Ro- 
mans' and  their  aUies  were  left  cjeàd  on  the  fîeld.  I.ail 
of  ail,  two  other  générais,  the  Confiil  ]^anlius,  and 
the  proconful  Cœpio,  to  whom  had  been  intrufled  a 
fpurth  army  already  half  yanquiihed  w^th  fear,  and 
who  w'ere  dilunited  and  jealous  of  each  other,  were 
attacked  near  the  Rhône,  each  of  them  in  his  camp, 
and  entirely  defeated, 

Such  repeated  lolfes  filled  Rome  w'ith  grief  and  ter- 
rer ; and  many  began  to  defpair  even  of  the  fafety  o£ 
the  date.  In  this  melancholy  conjundure,  minds  lefs 
lirm  than  thofe  of  thefe  fpirited  Republicans,  would, 
doubtlefs,  hâve  fuggefled  the  imprudent  meafure  of. 
granting  to  the  conquerors" conditions  capable  of  foft- 
ening  them  : they  wmuld  hâve  given  them  at  once  thc; 
lands  they  had  required,  or  perhaps  bave  purchafed 
their  friendfhip  with  a fum  of  money.  This  dange- 
rous  policy  would  probably  hâve  ruincd  Rome  in  this 
exigence,  as  it  did  fome  âges  after.  The  Gauls,  the 
^ermans,  and  the  Scythians,  poor  and  greedy  nations, 

who 
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who  gafped  after  nothing  but  flaughtcr  and  bootj^ 
roving  and  warlike  as  well  hy  inclination  as  neceffity, 
would  hâve  harafled  by  continuai  inroads,  a peoplc 
which  h ad  let  them  fee  that  they  were  at  once  richer 
and  weaker  than  themfelves.  The  prudent  firmnefs 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  valeur  of  Marias  faved  Rome 
for  this  time  from  the  danger  undér  which  it  after- 
wards  funk.  AU  the  citizens  now  turned  their  eyes 
towards  the  conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  as  their  laft  and 
only  fupport.  i hey  decreed  him  cQnfular  honours 
for  the  fourth  time^  and  aflbciated  with  hiqa  Catulus 
Luélatius,  a perfoa  fcarcely  inferior  to  him  in  milita- 
ry  Ikill,  and  who  far  excellcd  him  in  ail  the  othep 
qualities,  which  make  a great  ftatefman. 

Marins  haying  quickly  dUcovered  that  the  ill  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  predeceffors  was  the  effeft  of  their  imprq- 
dence,  fornied  to  hijnfelf  a very  different  plan  of  con- 
du6l.  In  particular,  he  refolved  not  to  join  battle 
with  the  enemy,  till  their  fûrious  ardeur  was  abated, 
and  till  his  foldiers.  familiarized  to  the  fight  of  them, 
fhould  no  longer  couuupr  themfelves  as  conquered  be- 
forc  they  came  to  blows.  Their  former  viélories, 
their  tallnefs  of  ftature,  rendered  ftill  more  terrible  by 
their  drefs,  their  ferocipus  air,  their  barbarous  fliouts, 
and  unufual  mauner  of  fighting,  had  ail  çontributed  to 
ilrike  the  Romans  wkh  the  greateft  terror  ; and  this 
terror  was  the  fîrfl;  enemy  he  had  to  encpunter  ; an  e- 
nemy  which  time  alone  could  fubdue.  With  this 
view,  Marins  judged  it  neçeffary  to  cnçamp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhône,  in  a fituation  naturaUy  advanta- 

gcous, 
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geo  lis,  ^here  he  laid  in  ail  forts  of  provifîons  in  gr€at 
abundance,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  engage 
before  he  faw  a convenient  opportunity.  This  cool- 
nefs  of  the  generâl  was  regàrded  b y thofe  Barbarians 
as  a mark  of  çowardicé.  They  refolved,  therefore^ 
to  divide  themfelves  into  different  bodies,  and  fo  pe- 
netrate  into  Italy.  The  Cimbti  and  Tigurini  went 
to  meet  Catulus  ; the  Ambrones  and  Teütones  hop- 
ing  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  fightj  came  and  en- 
camped  in  a plain  fùll  in  their  front."  But  nothing 
Could  induce  Marius  to  change  his  fefoliïtion. 

Neverthelefs,  thefe  Barbarians  infültedthe  Romans 
ioceffantly  by  every  means  they  could  devifé  : thèy 
advanced  as  far  as  the  very  intrenchments  of  their 
camp,  to  reproach  and  déridé  them’  ; they  challengcd 
the  officers  and  the  general  himfelf  to  lîngle  combati 
The  Roman  foldiers  were  by  degrees  aceuftomed  toi 
look  their  enemies  in  the  face,  while  the  provocations 
they  receivcd  every  day,  more  and  more  whetted 
their  refentment.  Many  of  them  even  broke  otit  into 
reproaches  againfl  Marius  for  appearing  fo  mbeh  to 
diftrull  their  courage  ; and  this  dexterous  général,  to 
appeafe  them,  had  recourfe  to  a Syfian  prophetefs  in 
his  camp,  who  alfured  them  that  the  Gods  did  not 
yet  approve  of  their  fighting. 

At  length,  the  patience  of  the  Teütones  was  ex- 
haufled,  and  they  endeâvoured  to  force  the  Roman 
intrenchments  ; but  here  they  were  repulfed  with 
lofs  : upon  which,  they  refolved  to  abandon  theit 
camp,  and  attempt  an  irruption  into  Italy.  They  filed 
Vol.  I.  D off 
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off  for  fix  days  togethcr  in  the  prefence  of  Marins V 
army,  infulting  his  folcliers  with  the  moft  provoking 
language,  and  aiking  them,  if  they  had  any  meffage 
to  fend  to  their  wives,  whom  they  hoped  foon  to  fee. 
Marins  heard  ail  thefe  bravades  with  his  acenftomed 
eoolnefs  ; but  when  their  whole  army  was  pafled  by> 
he  followed  them  as  far  as  Aix  in  Provence,  haraffing 
their  rear-guard  without  intérmiffion.  When  he  was 
arrived  at  this  place,  he  halted,  in  order  to  let  his  fol- 
diers  enjoy  what  they  had  ardently  defired  fo  long,  a 
pitched  battle,  They  began  with  Ikirmifliing  on  both 
hdes,'  till  the  fight  infenfibly  growing  more  ferions,  at 
length  both  armies  made  the  moll  furious  attacks. 
Thirty  thoufand  Ambrones  advaneed  firft,  marching 
in  a kind  of  meafnre  to  the  found  of  their  inftruments. 
A body  of  Ligurians,  fupported  by  the  Romans,  re- 
pulfed  them  with  great  lofs  : but  as  they  betook 
themfelve^  to  flight,  their  wives  came  forth  to  meet 
them  with  fwords  and  hatchqts  in  their  hands,  and 
bitterly  reproaching  them,  and  ftriking  indiferimi- 
nately  friehd  and  foe,  endeavoured  to  fnatch  with  their 
naked  hands  the  eiiemies  weapons,  maintaining  an  in- 
vincible firmnefs  even  till  death.  This  firft  aâion 
raifed  the  courage  of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  pré- 
ludé to  a viftory  ftill  more  decifive. 

After  the  greateft  partof  the  Ambrones  hadperifli- 
ed  in  that  day’s  a6Hon,  Marius  caufed  his  armyto  re- 
tire back  to  his  camp,  ordering  them  to  keep  ftrid: 
watch,  and  to  lye  clofe  without  making  any  move- 
ment,  as  if  they  were  affrighted  at  their  own  viâory. 

On 
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On  the  otlier  hand,  in  the  camp  of  the  Teutones  were 
heard  continuai  bowlings,  like  to  thofe  of  favagc 
beafts  ; fo  hideous,  that  the  Romans,  and  even  their' 
general  himfelf  could  not  help  teftifying  their  horror. 
’They  nof\yithftanding  lay  quiet  that  night,  and  the 
day  foUowing,  being  bufily  employed  in  preparing  ail 
things  for  a fécond  engagement.  Marins,  on  his  part^ 
took  ail  neceflUry  précautions  ; he  placed  in  an  am- 
bufcade  three  thpufand  men  commanded  by  Marcel- 
lus,  with  orders  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  as 
foon  as  they  Ihould  perceive  the  battle  was  begun. 
When  both  armies  were  corne  within  fight  of  each 
pther,  Marius  commanded  his  cavalry  to  difmount  ; 
but  the  Teutones,  hurried  on  by  that  blind  impetuo- 
fity  w’hich  diftinguifhes  ail  barba+ous  nations,  inftead 
of  waiting  till  the  Romans  were  corne  down  into  the 
plain,  attacked  them  on  an  eminence  where  they  were 
advantageoufly  pofted.  At  the  famé  inftant,  Marcel- 
lus  appeared  fuddenly  behind  with  fiis  troops,  and 
hemming  them  in,  threw  their  ranks  into  diforder,  fo 
that  they  were  quickly  forced  to  fly.  Then  the  vic- 
tory'declared  itfelf  entirely  in  faveur  of  the  Romans, 
and  a moft  horrible  carnage  enfued.  If  we  may  take 
literally  what  fome  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  hâve  ^ 
related,  there  perifhed  more  than  a hundred  thoufand 
Teutones,  including  the  prifoners.  Others  content 
themfelves  with  faying,  that  the  number  of  the  flain 
was  incredible  j that  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles, 

fer 
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for  a long  time  after,  made  inclofures  for  theîr  gar^ 
dens  and'vineyards  with  the  bones  ; and  that  the  eartb 
thereabouts  was  fo  much  fattened,  that  its  increafe  of  , 
produce  was  prodigious.  Marius,  loaded  with  glory, 
after  a viftory  fo  illuftrious  in  itfelf,  and  fo  important 
in  its  confequences,  was  a fifth  time  honoured  with 
the  confular  fafces  ; but  he  would  not  triumph  till  he 
had  fecured  the  repofe  of  Italy,  by  the  entire  defeat 
of  ail  the  Barbarians.  The  Cimbri,  who  had  fepa- 
rated  themfelves  from  the  Teutones,  ftill  threatened 
îts  fafety.  They  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Adige  j which  Catulus  Luâiatius  was  not  ftrong 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  croffing.  “ The  progrefâ 
they  made  llill  caufed  violent  alarms  in  Rome  ; Ma- 
rins was  charged  to  raife  a new  aimy  with  the  utmoft 
fpeed,  and  tb  go  and  engage  them.  The  Cimbri  had 
h’alted  near  the  Po,  in  hopes  that  the  Teutones,  of 
whofe  fate  they  were  ignorant,  would  quickly  join 
them.  Wondering  at  the  delay  of  thefe  their  affo- 
ciates,  they  fent  to  Mariiis  a fécond  time,  to  demand 
an  allotment  of  land,  fufficient  to  maintain  themfelves 
and  the  Teutones  their  brethren.  Marins  anfwered 
them,  that  “ their  brethren  already  polTeffed  more 
**  than  they  delired,  aiid  that  they  would  not  eafily 
“ quit  what  he  had  affigned  them.”  The  Cimbri,  ir- 
ritated  by  this  raillery,  inllantly  refol ved  to  take  am- 
ple vengeance. 

' They  preparcd  immediately  for  battle,  and  their 
king  or  general,  named  Bojorix,  approached  the  Ro- 
tnan  camp  with  a fmall  parfy  of  horfe,  to  challenge 
• Marius^ 
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Merlus,  and  to  agréé  with  him  on  a daj  and  pîace  of 
action.  Marins  anfvvered,  that  although  it  was  not 
the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  confult  tlieir  enemies  on. 
this  fübjeét,  he  would,  notwithftanding,  for  once  o- 
blige  them,  and  therefore  appointed  the  next  daj  but 
one,  and  the  plain  of  Verceil'  for  their  meeting.  At 
the  timc  appointed,  the  two  arraies  marched  thither  ; 
the  Romans  ranged  themfelves  in  two  wings  : Catu- 
lus  commanded  a bodj  of  twentj  thoufand  men,  and 
Sjlla  was  in  the  number  of  his  officers.  The  Cimbri 
furmed  with  their  infantrj  an  immenfe  fquare  battal- 
lion  : their  cavalrj,  confifting  of  fifteen  thoufand  men, 
was  magnificentlj  mounted  ; each  foldier  bore  upoQ 
his  helmet  the  head  of  fome  favage  beaft,  with  its 
mouth  gaping  wide  ; an  iron  cuirafs  covered  his  bo- 
dj, and  he  carried  a long  halberd  in  his  hand.  The 
extreme  beat  of  the  weather  w^as  yer.j  fayourable  to 
the  Romans.  T-hej  had  been  careful  to  get  the  fun 
on  their  backs  ; vvhile  the  Cimbri  little  aceuftomed 
to  its  violence,  had  it  in  their  faces.  Befides  this,  the 
duft  hid  from  the  ejes  of  the  Romans  the  aftonifliing 
multitude  of  their  enemies,  fo  that  thej  fought  witk 
the  more  confidence,  and  of  courfe  more  courage.  The 
Cimbri,  exhaufted  and  difpiiited,  were  quicklj  rout- 
ed.  A piecaution,  which  thej  had  taken  to  prevent 
their  being  difperfed,  onlj  ferved  to  forward  their  ru- 
in  : thej  had  linked  the  foldiers  of  the  foremoft  ranks 
to  one  another  with  chains  ; in  thefe  thej  were  en- 
tangled,  and  therebj  expofed  the  more  to  the  blows 
the  Romans.  Such  as  could  flj,  met  with  new 

dang;cr<ï 
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jdangers  in  their  camp  ; for  their  women  who  fat  up» 
pn  their  ch-inots,  clothed  in  black,  received  them  as 
enemles,  and  uiaiîa.cted  without  diHindHon  their  fa- 
thers,  brothers  and  hufbands  : they  ev.en  cairied  their 
raa-  ro  fuch  a height,  as  to  dafli  ont  the  brains  of 
theu-  chiidren  ; and  compleated  the  tragedy,  by  throw- 
ing  taemfelves  under  their  chariot  wheels.  After 
their  exanaple,  their  huflbands  in  defpair  turned  their 
arms  againfl;  cne  another,  and  feemed  to  join  with  the 
Romans  in  proinoting  their  own  defeat.  In  the 
dreadful  ilaughter  of  that  day,  a hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  are  faid  to  haye  peiiflied  ; and  if  we  except 
a few  familles  of  the  Cimbri,  which  remained  in  their 
own  country,  and  a fmall  number  who  efcaped,  one 
may  fay,  that  this  fierce  and  valiaiit  nation  was  ail 
rnowed  down  at  one  fingle  llroke.  This  laft  vlftory 
procured  Marins  the  honouis  of  a triumph,  and  the 
fei  vices  lie  thereby  rendered  the  commonwealth  ap- 
peared  fo  great,  that  he  received  the  glorious  title 
third  founder  of  Rome. 

I ' 

Thus  hâve  wp  given  in  a few  words  what  hiftori- 
ans  relate  of  the  expédition  of  the  Cimbri  ; it  drew 
upon  them  for  a moment,  the  attention  of  ail  Europe. 
But  as  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  can  alone  give 

I 

lafting  famé  to  a nation,  and  as  we  eafily  lofe  the  le- 
membrance  of  thofe  evils  we  no  longer  fear,  this  tor- 
rent was  no  fooner  withdrawn  within  its  ancient 
bounds,  but  the  Romans  themfelves  loft  fight  of  it,  fo 
that  we  fçarcely  find  any  farther  mention  of  the  Cim- 
bri in  any  of  their  writers.  Strabo  only  iuforms  us, 

that 
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that  thej  afterwards  fought  the  fiiendfliip  of  Aiîguf- 
tus,  and  fent  for  a prefent  a vafe,  which  they  made 
ufe  of  in  their  facrilices  ; and  Tacitus  tells  us,  in  one 
Word  *,  that  the  Cimbri  had  nothing  lefc  but  a cele- 
brated  name,  and  a réputation  as  ancieut  as  it  was  ex- 
tenfive. 

Thus  whatever  figure  this  expédition  made,  wc 
know  but  little  the  more  of  the  nation  which  fent  it 
fcfrth.  Neverthelefs,  what  is  related  ôf  their  tall  fta- 
türe  and  ferocity  deferves  to  be  remarked,  becaufe  if 
vrc  may  believe  ail  the  ancient  hiflorians  of  the  north, 
and  even  many  among  the  modems,  Scandinavia  was 
peopled  only  with  giants  in  thofe  remote  âges,  which 
précédé  the  epoch  of  hiflory.  The  Icelandic  mytho- 
logy,  which  I fhall  hâve  moire  than  once  occalion  to 
quote,  relates  very  exaâily  ail  the  engagements  which 
the  giants  had  with  thofe  Scythians,  whom  Odin' 
brought  with  him  out  of  Afia. 

They  prétend  that  this  monftrous  race  fubfîfled  for 
a long  time  in  the  mountaîns  and  forefts  of  Norway,' 
where  they  continued  even  down  to  the  ninth  centu- 
ry  ; that  they  fled  from  the  open  day,  and  renounced 
ail  commerce  with  men,  living  only  with  thofe  of 
their  own  fpecies  in  the  folitudes  and  cliffs  of  the 
rocks  ; that  they  fed  on  huiiian  flefh,  and  clothed 
themfelves  in  the  raw  fkins  of  wild  beafts  ; that  they 
were  fo  feilled  in  magic,  as  to  be  able  to  fafcinate  the 

eyes» 

• Parva  nunc  eivitas,feJ glorîa  tnvtns^  fam/t  laie  ve.fiigla 

«tnt.  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  37.  ^ 
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<»yes  of  men,  and  prevent  them  from  feeing  the  oH- 
je£ls  before  them  ; yet  were  at  the  famé  time  fuch  re- 
ligions obfervers  of  their  word,  that  their  fidelity 
hath  paffêd  into  a proverb  * ; that  in  procefs  of  time, 
they  intermixed  with  the  women  of  our  fpecies,  and 
produced  dembgiants,  who  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  human  race,  at  length  became  mcre  men, 
like  ourfelvesf.  If  ail  thefe  circumllances  are  conr- 
pared  and  examined,  we  lhall  find  no  great  difficulty 
in  clearing  up  the  truth.  When  Odin  and  his  corn- 
panions  came  to  ellablifli  themfelves  in  the  north, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Cimbri,  or  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Gountry  vvould  ftoutly  difpute  the  poflef- 
lion  of  it  with  them.  Afterwards,  when  they  were 
conquered  and  driven  out,  the  remains  of  this  barba- 
rous  nation  would  be  apt  to  take  refuge  among  the 
rocks  and  defarts,  wbere  their  rough  and  favage  way 
of  living  d could  not  but  increafc  their  native  feroci- 
ty.  The  fear  of  being  difcovered  by  the  conquerors, 
icduced  them  to'the  neeefîity  of  feeking  by  iiight  the' 


^ ^rdlorum  Fldes:  fpealdng  of  a certain  pcrfon,  fays, 

f Tore.  Hift.  Norveg.  Tom.  “ that  he  was fo  wcll  clothed,  that 
jf.  Lib.  3.  cap.  4.  Arng.  Jon.  “ you  would  take  him  for  onc  of 
Crymogria.  Lib.  i.  p.  44.  “ the  [Ases]  Afiatics.”  P.  3.  cap. 

I The  ACatics  brought  with  10.  p.  loa.  apud  Sperling.  in  nov. 
them  into  the  northj'  a degree  of  liter.  M.  B.  an.  1699.  M.  Jun. 
luxury  and  magnificence,  which  Herifde  procecded  their  contenfipt 
were  before  unknown  there.  The  for  the  ancient  inhalitants  of  the 
author  of  an  old  Islandic  chroni-  country,  who  were  worfe  clad  and 
de,  intuled  Landnama-Saga,  lefs  civilized  than  thenifdves. 
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only  provifions  tliat  were  left  them  ; and  as  their 
tallnefs  of  ftatiire,  their  cloathing  of  Ikins,  and  their 
favage  air  could  not  fail  fometimes  to  make  their 
conquerors  tremble  ; that  hatred  which  is  always 
mixed  with  fear,  may  hav^e  given  birth  to  the  charge 
of  their  being  canibals  and  magicians.  Excefs  of  fear 
fafcinates  and  dazzles  the  fight  more  certainly  than 
the  forceries  of  which  they  were  accufed  : and  their 
enemies  may  hâve  encouraged  this  opinion  partly 
through  fuperftition,  and  partly  to  fet  ofF  their  own. 
courage.  The  probity  for  which  this  people  was  fo 
famous,  proves  pretty  plainly  that  the  pifture  was 
over-charged.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  fubje£t  of  thefe 
ancient  wars  was  forgotten  ; love  performed  the  of- 
fice of  mediator  between  both  people,  their  mutual 
fhynefs  infenfibly  wore  oflF,  and  as  foon  as  they  began 
to  fee  one  another  more  nearly,  ail  thefe  prodigies 
vaniflied  away. 

After  ail,  I do  not  prétend  to  décidé  whether  the 
fîrft  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  were  ail  of  them, 
without  any  mixture,  of  Germanie  origin,  Cimbri 
and  Teutones.  For  although  to  me  this  appears  very 
; probable  with  regard  to  Denmark,  it  cannot  be  deni- 
: cd  that  the  Finns  and  Laplanders  anciently  pofleffed  a 
: much  more  confiderable  part  of  Scandinavia  than  they 
. do  at  prefent.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and 
1 Leibnitz.  According  to  them,  thefe  people  were 
formerly  fpread  over  the  fouthern  parts  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  whence  in  procefs  of  timé,  they  hâve 
t been  driven  out  by  new  colonies  of  Scythians  and 
Vol.  I.  E Germans, 
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Gefmans,  and  banifhed  among  the  northern  rocks  ; JH 
like  manner  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain 
hâve  been  difpoflfeffed  by  the  Saxons  of  the  greateft 
and  moft  pleafant  part  of  their  ifland,  and  conftrained 
to  conceal  themfelves  among  the  mountains  in  Wales, 
•where  to  this  day,  they  retain  their  language,  and 
preferve  fome  traces  of  their  ancient  manners.  But 
whether  the  Finlanders  were  formerly  the  indre 
pofleflbrs  of  Scandinavia,  or  were  only  fomewhat 
more  numerous  than  they  are  at  prefent,  it  is  very 
certain  that  this  nation  hath  been  eftablillied  there 
from  the  earlieft  âges,  and  hath  always  differed  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  north,  by  features  fo 
llrong  and  remarkable,  that  we  muft  acknowledge 
their  original  to  be  as  different  from  that  of  the  o- 
thers,  as  it  is  utterly  unknown  to  us.  The  language 
pf  the  Finns  hath  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  any 
neighbouring  people,  neither  doth  it  refemble  any  di- 
ale£t  of  the  ancient  ‘ Gothic/  Geltic  or  Sarmatian 
tongues,  which  were  formerly  the  only  ones  that 
prevailed  among  the  barbarous  people  of  Europe, 
The  learned,  who  hâve  taken  the  pains  to  compare 
the  grcat  Finland  bible  printed  at  Abo,  with  a multi- 
tude of  others,  could  never  find  the  leafl  refemblance 
between  this  and  any  other  known  language  * ; fo  that 

after 

* Stiernheltn,  a learned  Swede,  words,  and  ftill  more  Greek  ones* 
thought  he  difcovered  in  the  Fin-  (Vid.  Præfat.  in  Evangel.  Gothica 
îand  longue,  many  Hungarian  1671.410.)  But  what  the  author 

fays 
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after  ail  their  refearclies  on  this  head,  they  hâve  been 
obliged  to  propofe  mere  conjectures,  among  which 
mankind  are  divided  according  to  the  particular  light 
in  which  every  one  views  the  fubjeCt. 

fays  abovc,  may  be  notwithftand-  the  language  ; and  Stiemhclm  wàs 
ing  true  of  the  general  ftrudure  of  probably  fancifuL  T. 


S 
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C H A P T E R III. 

^he  grounds  of  the  ancient  hijlory  of  Denmari^  and 
, • qf  the  different  opinions  concerning  it, 

ON  whatever  fide  we  direfl  our  inqniries  con- 
cerning the  firfl:  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  I be- 
lieve  nothing  certain  can  be  added  to  the  account  gi- 
ven  of  them  above,  It  is  true,  if  we  will  take  for 
our  guides  certain  modem  authors,  our  knowledge 
will  not  be  confined  within  fuch  feanty  limits.  Thejr 
will , lead  us  ftep  bj  ftep  through  an  uninterrupted 
fucceffion  of  kings  and  judges,  up  to  the  firft  âges  of 
the  World,  or  at  leaft  to  the  deluge  : and  there,  re- 
ceiving  the  defeendants  of  Noah,  as  foon  as  they  fet 
foot  out  of  the  ark,  will  condudl  them  acrofs  the  vall 
extent  of  deferts  into  Scandinavia,  in  order  to  found 
thofe  fiâtes  and  kingdoms  which  fubfifl  at  prefent. 
Such  is  the  feheme  of  Petreius,  Lyfchander,  and  other 
authors,  who  bave  foUowed  what  is  called,  among 

Danifh 
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Üaniüi  hiftorians,  the  Gothlandic  hypothdis  bé- 
caule  it  is  built  upon  fome  pretended  monuments 
found  in  the  ifle  of  Gothland  on  the  coaft  of  Sweden  ; 
monuments  whlch  bear  fo  many  marks  of  impolition, 
that  at  prefent  they  are  by  common  confent  thrown 
afide  among  the  moft  ill-concerted  impoftures. 

The  celebrated  Rudbeck,  a learned  Swede,  zealous 
for  the  glory  of  his  countrymen,  hath  endeavoured 
DO  lefs  to  procure  them  the  honour  of  a very  remote 
original  ; as  if,  after  all,  it  were  of  any  confequence, 
•vvhether  a people,  who  lived  before  us  fo  many  âges, 
and  of  whom  we  retain  only  a vain  refemblance  of 
name,  were  poflefTed  fooner  or  later  of  thofe  coun- 
tries,  which  we  quietly  enjoy  at  prefent.  As  this  au» 
thor  joined  to  the  mofl  extenfive  leaining  an  imagina- 
tion emincntly  fruitful,  he  wanted  none  of  the  mate- 
rials  for  eredling  plaufible  and  frivolous  fyflems.  He 
hath  found  the  art  to  apply  to  his  own  country  a 
multitude  of  paffages  in  ancieait  authors,  who  proba- 
bly  had  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  its  name.  Ac- 
cording  to  hixn,  Sweden  is  the  Atlantis  of  which  Plato 

fpeaks, 


• Petreius  is  a Danilh  author 
of  the  i6thcentury;  Lyscha'k- 
CER  was  hiftoriographer  to  king 
Chriftian  IV.  His  work,  printed 
îu  Denmark  at  Copcnhagen  iii 
l66z,  bears  this  title  ; “ An  a- 
“ bridgment  of  the  Danilh  hiflo- 
“ ries  from  the  beginriing  of  the 
*•  World  to  our  own  tinies.”  The 


arguments  on  which  thefe  authors 
found  their  accounts  did  not  me- 
rit  the  pains,  which  Torfaeus  and 
others  hâve  taken  to  réfuté  them. 
The  reader  may  confult,  on  this 
fubjeâ,  the  laft-cited  writer  in  his 
“ Sériés  of  kings  of  Denmark.” 
Lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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fpeaks,  and  for  this  reafon  he  alfumed  tliat  Word  for 
the  title  of  his  book.  He  makes  no  doubt  but  Japhet 
himfelf  came  thither  with  his  familj,  and  he  under- 
takes  to  provc  the  antiquitj  of  the  Scandinavians  by 
the  expéditions,  which  according  to  him  they  hâve 
nndertaken  in  the  remoteft. âges  *.  The  firft  of  thefe 
he  places  in  the  time  of  Serug,  in  the  year  of  the 
World  1900  : the  fécond  under  the  diredlion  of  Her- 
cules in  the  interval  between  the  years  2200,  and 
2 500.  He  lays  great  ftrefs  upon  the  conformity 
which  is  found  between  the  names,  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of  certain  nations  of  the  South  and  thofe  of  the 
North,  to  prove  that  the  former  had  been  fubdued 
by  the  latter  ; which  he  afErms  could  never  hâve 
been  donc,  if  Scandinavia  had  not  been  for  a long  time 
back  overcharged,  as  it  were,  with  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  doubtlefs  cannot  be  expecfed  that  I 
fliould  go  out  of  my  way  to  encounter  fuch  an  hypo- 
thefis  as  this  : it  is  very  évident  that  Rùdbeck  and  his 
followers  hâve  falfely  attributed  to  the  Goths  of  Scan- 
dinavia, whatever  the  Greek  or  Latin  hiftorians  hâve 
faid  of  the  Getae,  or  Goths,  who  dwelt  near  the  Eu- 
xine  fea,  and  were  doubtlefs  the  ancefrors  of  thofe 
people,  who  afterwards  founded  colonies  in  theNorth. 
And  as  to  tlie  arguments  bronght  from  a refemblance 
of  names,  we  know  how  little  thefe  can  be  depended 
on.  Proofs  of  this  kind  are  eafly  found  wherever 

they 
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* See  01.  Rudbcck.  Atlantica,  cap.  xrxv. 
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they  are  fought  for,  and  never  fail  to  offer  themfelvcs 
in  fupport  of  any  fyftem  our  heads  are  full  of. 

Having  thus  fet  alide  tticfe  two  pretended  guides, 
there  only  remains  to  chufe  between  Saxo  Gramma- 
ticus  * and  Thcrmod  Torfæus.  The  firft  of  thefe 
fuppofes  that  a certain  perfon,  nanied  Dan,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  but  that  bis  father  was  named 
Humble,  and  bis  brother  Angul,  was  tbe  founder  of 
the  Danidi  raonarchy,  in  tbe  year  of  tbe  world  2910  : 
that  from  him  Cimbria  aflumed  the  name  of  Den- 
mark  ; and  that  it  hath  been  ever  fince  governed  by 
his  pofterity.  Saxo  himfelf  takes  care  to  give  us,  in 
bis  préfacé,  the  grounds  on  which  his  account  is 
founded.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  ancient  hymns  or  fongs, 

bj 


• Saio,  furnamed  on  account 
of  hÎ5  Icarning,  Grammatlcus,  or 
The  Grammarian,  wrote  about  the 
middlc  of  the  lîth  century,  under 
the  reigns  of  Valdemar  the  Firft 
and  Canute  his  fon.  Hewaspro- 
voft  of  the  cathédral  church  of 
Rofchild,  thcn  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  the  celebiated 
Abfalon,  archbifhop  of  Lund,  one 
of  the  greatcft  men  of  his  time, 
who  engaged  him  to  Write  the 
hiftory  of  Denntark  ; for  which  he 
fumilhed  him  with  various  helps. 
Saxo’s  wojk  îs  divided  into  XVI 
books,  and  hath  been  many  timcs 
printed.  Stephanius  publiftied  a 
very  good  cdition  of  it  at  Sera,  in 


the  year  1664,  with  notes  which 
difplay  a great  profufion  of  leara- 
ing.  SwENo,  the  fon  of  Aggo 
contemporary  with  Saxo,  wrote 
alfo,  at  thfe  famé  time,  and  by  the 
command  of  the  famé  prelate,  a 
hiftory  of  Denmark,  which  is  ftift 
extant.  But  this  author  feems  ra- 
ther  to  lean  to  the  Icelandic  hypo- 
thefis  ; for  hc  difFers  frpm  Saxo  in 
many  eflential  points,  and  in  par- 
ticiilar  concerning  the  founder  of 
the  nionarchy,  who,  according  to 
him,  was  Skiold  the  fon  of  Odin, 
the  famé  who,  according  to  the 
lyclandic  chronicles,  was  the  firft 
king  of  D,cnmark. 
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by  whicli  tli€  Danes  formerlj  preferved  the  memory 
of  the  great  exploits  of  thcir  heroes,  the  wars  and 
ijiofl:  remarkable  events  of  each  reign,  and  evenfome- 
times  the  généalogies  of  princes  and  famous  men. 
Secondlj,  the  inferiptions  which  are  found  up  and 
down  in  the  North,  engraven  on  rocks  and  other  dur- 
able materials.  He  alfo  lays  great  ftrefs  on  the  Ice- 
îandic  chronicles  ; and  on  the  relations  which  he  re- 
ceived  from  archbilhop  Abfalon.  It  cannot  he  denied 
but  Saxo’s  work  is  written  with  great  elegance  for 
the  time  in  which  it  was  compofed,  but  the  rhetori- 
cian  and  the  patriot  are  every  where  fo  apparent,  as 
to  make  us  fometimes  didruft  thefidelity  of  the  hifto- 
rian.  In  fhort,  tô  be  convinced  that  this  high  anti- 
quity,  which  he  attributes  to  the  Danifli  monarchy, 
is  extremely  uncertain,  we  need  only  examine  the  au- 
thorities  on  which  he  builds  his  hypothefis.  Torfæ- 
us  a native'  of  Iceland,  and  hiftoriographer  of  Nor- 
way,  hath  ihewn  this  at  large  in  his  learned  “ Sériés 


^ X^ERMODin*  T-ortaeus, 
"who  was  boni  in  Iceland,  in  the 
laft  century,  and  Ûied  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent,  had  re- 
ceived  his  éducation  at  Copenha- 
gen,  and  pafled  the  greateft  part 
of  his  life  in  Norway.  He  was  a 
mân  of  great  integrity  and  dili- 
gence, and  extremely  converfant 
in  the  antiquities  of  the  North, 
bot  perhaps  a little  tw»  credulous, 


elpecially  where  he  takes  for  hia 
guides  the  ancient  Icelandic  hifto- 
rians,  upon  whofe  authority  he 
hath  filled  the  firfl:  volumes  of  his 
hiftory  of  Norway  with  many  in- 
crcdible  events.  His  treatife  of  ' 
the  Sériés  of  the  Princes  and  Kings 
of  Denmark  contains  many  curi- 
ons refearches,  and  feems  to  me  to  : 
be  his  beft  work.  i 
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« of  kîngs  of  Denmark.”  He  there  proves  tîiat  thofe 
fongs,  from  which  Saxo  prétends  to  hâve  extra£led 
part  of  what  he  advanced,  are  in  very  fmall  nnmber  ; 
that  he  can  quote  none  of  them  for  rnany  entire  books 
of  his  hiflory  ; and  that  they  cannot  exhibit  a chro- 
nologlcal  ferles  of  kings,  nor  afcertain  the  date  of  any 
one  event.  Nor  could  the  infcriptions,  adds  he,  a£- 
ford  greater  affillance  to  that  hillorian  ; they  contain 
very  few  matters  of  importance,  they  are  for  the  moft 
part  eaten  away  with  time,  and  are  very  difficült  to 
underftand  With  regard  to  the  Icelandic  chroni- 
cles,  Torfæus  thinks  that  they  might  hâve  been  of 
greaLufe  to  Saxo,  had  he  often  confulted  them  ; but 
this,  notwithftanding  his  aflertions,  does  not  fuffi- 
ciently  appear,  fince  they  rarely  agréé  with  his  rela- 
tions. Finally,  the  récitals  of  archbifliop  Abfalon  are 
doubtlefs  of  great  weight  for  the  times  near  to  thofe^ 
in  which  that  learned  prelate  lived  j but  we  do  not 
fee  from  whence  he  could  hâve  drawn  any  informa- 
tion of  what  palTed  a long  time  before  him.  Upon 
Vol.  I.  F the 


• WoRMius  had  read  almoft 
»11  thofe  which  arc  found  in  Dcn- 
tnark  and  Norway,  as  Verelius 
had  alfo  donc  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  which  fubfiftcd,  in  his  time, 
in  Sweden.  Both  of  them  agréé, 
that  they  fcarce  throw  any  light 
upon  ancient  hiflory.  To  be  con- 
▼inced  of  this,  one  need  only  to 
«amine  the  copies  and  explana- 


tions  they  hâve  givén  of  them. 
See  “ Olai  Wormii  Monumenta 
“ Runica.”  Lib.  iv.  and  “ Olai 
“ Verelii  Runagraphia  Scandica 
“ antiqua,”  &c. — Since  Verelius’s 
Work,  there  hath  been  publilhed  a 
compleat  colleélion  of  ail  the  in- 
feriptions  found  in  Sweden,  by 
John  Goransson  ; at  Stock- 
holm, 1750.  Folio. 
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fhe  whole,  therefore,  Torfæus  concludes  with  reafoiiy 
that  Saxo’s  fiift  books,  that  is  to  faj,  nearly  half  his 
hiftorj,  fcarce  deferve  any  crédit  fo  far  as  regards  the 
fucceflion  of  the  kings,  and  the  dates  of  the  principal 
evcnts,  although  they  abound  with  varions  paflages, 
which  contribute  to  throw  light  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  Northi  Having  thus  overturned  the  hypothehs 
of  that  ancient  hiftorian,  let  us  now  fee  whether  Tor- 
fæus is  equally  fuccefsful  in  ereéling  a new  one  in  its 
llead- 

The  knowledge  which  this  learned  man  had  of  the 
old  Icelandic  language,  enabled  him  to  read  a confide- 
rable  number  of  ancient  manufcripts,  which  hâve  been 
found  in  Iceland  at  different  times,  and  of  which  the 
greateft  part  relate  to  the  hiftory  of  that  ifland  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  After  having  eafefully 
diftinguifhed  thofe  which  appeared  to  him  moft  wor-  ^ 
thy  of  crédit,  from  a multitude  of  others  which  :. 
llrongly  favoured  of  fiftion  and  romance,  he  thought 
he  had  found  in  the  former,  materials  for  drawing  up 
a compleat  Sériés  of  Danifli  kings,  beginning  with 
Skiold  the  fon  of  Odin,  who,  according  to  him,  began 
his  reign  a fhort  time  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
Thus  he  not  only  cuts  off  from  hiflory  ail  the  reigns 
which,  according  to  Saxo,  preceded  that  æra  ; but  he^ 
changés  alfo  the  order  of  the  kings,  which  fücceèdéd^ 
it  ; affirming  that  Saxo  had  one  while  inferted  foreign 
princes,  another  while  lords  or  powerful  valfals  ; that 
he  had  reprefented  as  living  long  before  Chrift  fome 
who  did  not  reign  till  many  years  after  -,  and  that,  in 

fliort, 
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Ihort,  he  hath  vifiblj  enlarged  his  lift  of  monarchSj, 
whether  with  defign  to  flatter  his  own  nation  bjmak- 
ïng  the  Danilh  monarchj  one  of  the  mofl  ancient  in 
the  World,  or  whether  he  onlj  too  credulouflj  folio w- 
cd  the  guides  who  feduced  him. 

^ It  will  appear  prettj  extraordinarj  to  hear  a hiflo- 
Tian  of  Denmark,  cite  for  his  authorities,  the  writers 
of  Iceland,  a country  eut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  reft 
of  the  World,  and  lying  almoft  under  the  northern 
pôle.  But  this  wonder,  adds  Torfæus,  will  ceafe, 
when  the  reader  fliall  be  informed,  that  from  the  ear- 
iiefl  times  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  hâve  had  a 
particular  fondnefs  for  hiflorj,  and  that  from  among 
:hem  hâve  fprung  thofe  poets,  who,  under  the  name 
îf  ScALDS,  rendered  themfelves  fo  famous  through- 
)ut  the  North  for  their  fongs,  and  for  the  crédit  tliey 
?n>ojed  with  kings  ^nd  people.  In  efFedl,  the  Ice- 
anders  hâve  alwajs  taken  great  care  to  preferve  the 
-emembrance  of  everj  remarkable  event  that  hap- 
.ened  not  onlj  at  home,  but  among  their  neighboub 
'le^orwegians,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Scots 
hcEnghfh,  the  Greenlanders,  &c.  The  firfl;  inha- 
tants  of  Iceland  were  a colony  of  Norwegians,  who, 
withdraw  themfelves  from  the  tj^ranny  of  Harold 
arfagre  , retired  thither  in  the  year  874  ; and  thefe 
ight  carry  with  them  the  verfes  and  other  hiftorical 
onuments  of  former  times.  Befîdes,  they  kept  up 

fuch 
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fuch  a confiant  intercourfe  with  the  other  people  pf 
the  North,  that  they  could  readily  learn  from  them 
whatever  paffed  abroad.  We  muft  add,  that  the  odes 
of  tbefe  Icelandic  Scalds  were  continually  in  every 
body’s  moutli,  contai ning,  if  we  may  believe  Torfae- 
us,  the  gencalogies  and  exploits  of  kings,  princes,  and 
heroes  : And  as  the  poets  did  not  forget  to  arrange 
them  accprding  to  the  order  of  time,  it  was  not  difïi- 
cult  for  the  Icelandic  hiftorians  to  compofe  aftcr- 
wards,  from  fuch  memoirs,  the  chronicles  they  hâve 
left'us. 

Thefe  are  the  grounds  of  Torfæus’s  fyflem  : and 
one  cannot  help  highly  applauding  the  dihgence  and 
fagacity  of  an  author,  who  has  thrown  more  light  on 
the  firfl;  âges  of  DaniÛt  hiflory  than  any  of  his  prede- 
ceffors.  At  the  fauie  time,  w^e  muft  confefs,  that 
there  ftill  remains  much  darknefs  and  uncertainty  up- 
on  this  fubjeft.  For'  although  the  annals  of  the  Ice- 
landers  are,  without  contradi6lion,  a much  purer 
fource  than  thofe  which  Saxo  had  recourfe  to  ; and 
although  the  reafons  alledged  by  Torfæus  in  their  fa- 
veur are  of  fome  weight  j many,^perfons,  after  ail,  ► 
■will  hardly  be  perfuaded  that  we  can  thencc  draw  | 
fuch  exa£l  and  full  information,  as  to  form  a coa>  I 
^leat  and  firm  thread  of  hiftory.  For,  in  the  firftj 
place,  the  Icelandic  writers  hâve  left  us  a great  num-'^  I 
ber  of  pièces  which  evidently  ftiew  that  their  tafte  in- 
clined  them  to  deal  in  the  marvelous,  in  allegory,  and  ! 
éven  in  that  kind  of  narrations,  in  which  truth  is  de- 

fienedly  blended  with  fable.  Torfæus  himfelf  con- 1: 

fefles^^ 

'if 
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felfcs  * that  there  are  many  of  thcir  books,  in  wliidi 
it  is  difficult  to  diflinguifli  triith  from  falfliood,  and 
that  there  are  fcarce  any  of  them  but  what  contain 
fome  degree  of  fidion»  In  following  fuch  guides, 
there  is  great  danger  of  being  fometinies  mifled.  In 
the  fécond  place,  thefe  annals  are  of  no  great  antlqui- 
ty  : \ve  hâve  none  that  were  written  before  chriftia- 
nity  was  eftabliflied  in  the  North  : now,  betvveen  the 
rime  of  Gdin,  whofe  arrivai  in  the  North,  according 
to  Torfæus,  is  the  fii  fl  epoch  of  hillory,  and  that  of 
the  earlieft  Icelandic  liiftorian,  elapfed  about  eleven 
centuries  f-  And  therefore,  if  the  compilers  of  the 
icelandic  annals  found  no  written  memoirs  earlier 

^ thaa 


• See  his  Séries  Dynaft.  et  Reg. 
lib.  L cap.  6. 

f This  firft  Icelandic  hiftorian 
was  IsLEiF,  bifhop  of  Scalholt,  or 
the  fouthern  part  of  Icclaiid.  He 
died  in  the  year  1080.  His  col- 
lerions are  loft,  but  there  is  room 
to  believe  that  Are,  the  prieft, 
who  is  furnamed  the  Sage,  niadc 
ufe  of  them  to  compofe  his  Chro- 
niclcs,  part  of  which  are  ftill  ex- 
tant.  This  writer  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  famé  century  ; as 
did  alfo  Rae.mund,  furnamed  the 
wisE  or  LEARNED,  anothcr  Ice- 
landic hiftorian,  fome  of  whofe 
Works  ftill  remain.  He  had  com- 
piled  a very  voluminous  mytholo- 
gy,  ihc  lofs  of  which  is  much  to 


be  regretted,  fince  what  W'e  hâve 
of  it,  which  is  only  a very  fhort  a- 
bridgment,  throws  fo  much  light 
upon  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Snor- 
Ro  Stürleson  is  he  of  ail  thcir 
hiftorians,  whofe  Works  are  moft: 
ufcful  to  us  at  prefent.  He  com- 
pofed  a Chroniclc  of  the  kings  of 
Norway,  whicli  is  exadl  as  to  the 
times  near  to  his  own.  He  was 
the  chief  magiftrate  or  fupremc 
judge  of  the  kingdom  of  Iccland, 
and  was  flain  in  a popular  infur- 
redlion,  in  1241.  With  regard  to 
the  other  Icelandic  hiftorians,  the 
reader  may  confult  Torfacus’s  Sé- 
ries DynaJ},  ac  Dan,  lih,  1, 
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than  their  own,  as  we  hâve  great  reafoii  to  believej, 
then  their  narratives  are  onlj  founded  on  traditions, 
infcriptions,  or  reliques  of  poetrj. 

But  can  one  give  much  crédit  to  traditions,  which 
mufl  hâve  taken  in  fo  many  âges,  and  hâve  been  pre- 
ferved  hy  a people  fo  ignorant  ? Do  not  we  fee  that 
anriong  the  common  clafs  of  men,  a fon  remembers  his 
father,  knows  fomething  of  his  grand-father,  but  ne- 
ver  beftows  a thought  on  his  more  remote  progeni- 
tors  ? With  regard  to  infcriptions,  we  hâve  already 
feen  what  affiftance  they  were  likely  to  afFord  : we 
may  add  that  there  are  very  few  of  thein  which  were 
written  betore  the  introdùéfion  of  chriftianity  into 
tke  North  ; and,  indeed,  as  we  fhall  prove  in  the  fe- 
quel,  before  that  time  very  little  ufe  was  made  of 
îetters.  l.aflly,  as  for  the  verfes  or  fongs  which  were 
learnt  by  rote,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  Icelandic 
hiftorians  might  reçoive  great  information  frorh  them, 
concerning  times  not  very  remote  from  their  own. 
But  was  a rough  and  illiterate  people  likely  to  beftow; 
much  care  in  preferving  a great  nümber  of  poems, 
through  a fucceffion  of  eight  or  nine  centuries  ? Or 
can  one  expeél  to  lind  in  fuch  compofitions  much 
clearnefs  and  precifion  ? Did  the  poets  of  thofe  rude 
âges  obferve  that  exa£lnefs  and  methodical  order, 
which  hiftory  demands  ? In  the  third  place,  if  the 
Icelandic  annalifts  could  not  know  with  certainty, 
what  palTed  a long  time  before  them  in  Iceland  and 
Nvorway,  muft  not  their  authority  be  ftill  weaker  in 
what  relates  to  a diftant  ftate  like  that  of  Denmark  ; 

which 
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tvnich  doubtlefs  in  thofe  times  had  not  fuch  intiartotc? 
conne«Slions  with  the  other  conntries  of  the  North,  as 
it  hath  had  fince  ? We  muft  be  fenfible,  that  almoifc' 
ail  that  could  be  then  known  in  Iceland  of  what  palT- 
ed  in  other  nations,  confifted  in  popular  rumours,  and 
in  a few  fongs,  which  were  handed  about  by  nieans  of 
forae  Icelandic  Scald,  who  returned  from  thence  into 
his  own  countrj. 

What  courfe  then  ought  an  hiftoriàn  to  purfue,  a- 
mid  fuch  a wide  field  of  contrarj  opinions,  where  tlic 
momentary  gleams  of  light  do  not  enable  him  to  dif- 
cover  or  trace  ont  any  certain  truth  ? In  the  firft 
place,  I think  he  ought  not  to  engage  hlmfelf  and  his 
readers  in  a labyrinth  of  entangled  and  ufelefs  re- 
fearches  ; the  refult  of  which,  he  is  pretty  fure,  can 
be  only  doubt.  In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  pafs  ra- 
pidly  over  ail  thofe  âges  which  are  but  little  known, 
and  ail  fuch  fa£ls  as  cannot  be  fet  clear  from  fidlion. 
The  intereft  we  take  in  paft  events  is  weakened  ra 
proportion  as  they  are  remote  aud  diftant.  But  when, 
befides  being  remote,  they  are  alfo  doubtful,  uncoa- 
neded,  uncircumftantial  and  confufed,  they  yaniûi  m- 
to  fuch  obfcurity,  that  they  nelther  can,  nor  ought  to 
engage  our  attention.  In  thofe  diftant  perlods,  if  any 
events  occur,  which  ought  not  wholly  to  be  paft  over 
in  filence,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  mark  the  de- 
gree  of  probability  w'hich  appears  to  be  due  to  them, 
left  wc  debafe  hiftory  by  reducing  it  to  one  undiftin- 
guhhed  mafs  of  truth  and  fable.  It  is  true,  by  con- 
forming  to  this  rule,  an  hiftoriàn  will  leave  great 

chafms 


cîiafms  in  his  work,  and  the  annals  of  eîght  or  nintf 
centuries  vvhich,  in  fome  hands,  fill  up  fevecal  vo- 
lumes, will  by  this  means  be  reduced  within  very  fe\v 
pages.  But  this  chafm,  if  it  be  one,  may  be  ufefully 
filled  up.  Inflead  of  difcufling  the  doubtful  fa6ls 
which  are  fuppofed  to  hâve  happened  among  the 
Northern  nations,  during  the  dafk  âges  of  paganifm, 
let  us  fludy  the  religion,  the  charafter,  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  during  thofe 
âges.  Such  a fubjeél,  I fliould  think,-  may  interefl 
the  learned,  and  even  the  philofopher.  It  will  hâve 
to  moft  readers  the  ch  arm  of  novelty,  having  been  but 
imperfeclly  treated  of  in  any  modem  language  : and 
fa  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  Hiftory  of  Denmark,  i 
it  makes  a vei’y  elTential  part  of  it.  For  why  iliould  ^ 
hiflory  be  only  a récital  of  battles,  fieges,  intrigues  ; 
a&d  négociations  ? And  why  Ihould  it  contain  mereîy  ^ 
a heap  of  petty  fa6ls  and  dates,  rather  than  a juft  pic-  j 
ture  of  the  opinions,  cuftoms,  and  even  inclinations  of  < 
a people  ? By  confining  our  inquiries  to  this  fubje£l, 
we  may  with  confidence  confult  thofe  ancient  annals, 
W’hofe  authority  is  too  weak  to  afcertain  events.  It  j 
is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  great  light  may  be  throwm  j 
on  the  charafler  and  fentiments  of  a nation,  by  thofe  j 
very  books,  whence  we  can  learn  nothing  exaift  or  j 
conneded  of  their  hiftory.  The  moft  credulous  writer,  i 
he  that  has  the  greateft  paftion  for  the  marvelous,  j 
Vv’hile  he  falfifies  the  hiftory  of  his  contemporaiies,  j 
paints  their  manners  of  life  and  modes  of  thinking,  fl 
w'ithout  perceiving  it.  His  fimplicity,  his  ignorance,  fl 
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dre  at  once  pledges  of  the  artlefs  truth  of  his  draw- 
ing,  and  a wa^ning  to  diftruft  that  of  his  relations 
This  is  doubtlefs  the  beft,  if  not  the  only  ufe,  we  caiï 
make  of  thofe  old  reliques  of  poetry,  which  hâve  ef- 
caped  the  fliipwreck  of  time.  The  authors  of  thofe 
fragments,  ereded  into  hiftorians  by  fucceeding  âges,; 
hâve  caufed  ancient  hiftory  to  degenerate  into  a mere 
tiflue  of  fables.  To  avoid  this  miftake,  let  us  conlî- 
der  them  only  on  the  footing  of  poets,  for  they  weré 
in  effeél  nothing  elfe  ; let  us  principally  attend  to  and 
eopy  thofe  ftrokes,  which,  without  their,intending  it,; 
point  out  to  us  the  notions,  and  mark  the  charafter  of 
the  âges  in  which  they  lived.  Thefe  are  the  moft 
certain  truths  we  can  find  in  their  works,  for  they 
could  not  help  delivering  them  whether  they  would 
or  not. 


• This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Bartholin,  who  hath 
written  with  fo  much  érudition 
and  judgment,  upon  certain  points 
of  the  antiquities  of  Dcnmark. 
AJ  rUuff  fays  hc,  morejqut  antîquot 


eruèndosy  eos  quoque  evoM  pojje  codt- 
ces  exiJUmaverim^  quos  fahulojis  in^ 
terfperfos  narrationihus^  in  bijiortd 
concînnanda  haud  tuto  fequaris,  Vid. 
Thom.  Barthol.  de  Cauf.  &c.  prae- 
fat. 
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C H A P T E K IV. 


Of  Odifiy  lis  arrivai  in  the  North,  Us  conquejîs,  and 
the  changes  which  he  made. 

/ 

BEFORE  I défcribe  the  Rate  of  ancient  Scandina» 
via,  I muft  ftop  one  moment,  A celebrated 
tradition,  confirmed  by  the  poems  of  ail  the  northern 
nations,  by  their  chronicles,  by  inftitutions  and  cuf- 
toms,  fome  of  which  fubfîft  to  this  day,  informs  us, 
that  an  extraordinary  perfon  named  Odin,  formerly 
reigned  in  the  north  : that  he  made  great  changes  in 
the  government,  manners  and  religion  of  thole  coun- 
tries  ; that  he  enjoyed  there  great  authority,  and  had 
cven  divine  honours  paid  him.  AU  thefe  are  fafts, 
which  cannot  be  contefled.  As  to  what  regards  the  i'J 
original  of  this  man,  the  country  whence  he  came,^ 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  other  circumflan-id 
ces  of  his  life  and  death,  they  are  fo  uncertain,  thatr^-jj 
the  moft  profound  refearches,  the  moft  ingénions  con- 

jedurc3;i 
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jcâures  about  them,  difcover  notliing  to  us  but  our 
own  ignorance.  Thus  prcviouflj  difpofed  to  doubt, 
let  thofe  ancient  autbors,  I bave  mentioned,  relate  tbe 
ftorj  : ail  tbeir  tedimonies  are  compnzed  in  tbat  of 
Snorro,  tbe  ancient  biftorian  of  Norway,  and  in  tbe 
commentaries  and  explications  wbicb  Torfaeus  batb 
added  to  bis  narrative  *. 

The  Roman  Commonwealth  was  arrived  to  tbe 
bighell  pitch  of  power,  and  faw,  ail  tbe  then  known 
u'orld  fubject  to  its  laws,  when  an  unforefeen  event 
raifed  up  enepiies  againfl  it,  from  tbe  very  bolom  of 
tbe  forefls  of  Scythia,  and  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Tarais. 
Mithridates,  by  flying,  had  drawn  Pompey  after  him 
into  thofe  defarts.  The  king  of  Pontus  fought  there 
for  refuge,  and  new  means  of  vengeance.  He  hoped 
to  arm  againfl  tbe  ambition  of  Rome,  ail  tbe  barba- 
rous  nations  bis  neigbbours,  whofe  liberty  flie  tbreat- 
ened.  He  fucceeded  in  this  at  firft  ; but  ail  thofe 
people,  ill  United  as  allies,  ill-armed  as  foldiers,  and 
IHll  worfe  difciplined,  vrere  forced  to  yield  to  tbe  ge- 
nius  of  Pompey.  Odin  is  faid  to  bave  been  of  tbis 
number.  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  liimfelf  by 
flight  from  tbe  vengeance  of  tbe  Romans  ; and  to  go 
rfeek  in  countries  unknown  to  bis  enemies,  tbat  fafety 
\which  he  could  no  longer  find  in  bis  own.  His  true 
na’me  was  Sigge,  fon  of  Fridulph  ; but  he'  aflumed 
tbat  of  Odin,  wbo  was  tbe  Suprême  God  among  tbe 

Scythians  : 

* Vid.  Snorro.  Sturl.  Chron.  Norveg.  in  initio.— Torfæus  Ser.  Dy- 
naft.  ac  Rcg.  Dan.  .ii.  p.  104.  & feq. 
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Scythiaiis  : whether  he  did  this  in  order  to  pafs  a- 
mong  hîs  followers  for  a man  infpircd  by  the  Gods, 
or  becaufe  he  was  chief-prieft,  and  prefidcd  over  the 
worfhip  paid  to  that  Deity.  We  know  that  it  was 
ufual  with  many  nations  to  give  their  pontifFs  the 
name  of  the  God  they  worfhipped.  Sigge,  full  of  his 
ambitions  proje£ls,  we  may  be  affured,  took  care  to 
avail  himfelf  of  a title  fo  proper  to  procure  him  re- 
fpe£t  among  the  people  he  meant  to  fubje6l. 

Odin,  for  fo  we  fhall  hereafter  call  him,  command- 
ed  the  Afes,  a Scythian  people,  whofe  country  muft 
hâve  been  fituated  betweén  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
the  Cafpian  fea.  Their  principal  city  w^as  Asgard  *. 

' The 

* The  teftimony  of  the  Icelan-  in  the  Gothic  language,  the  faïuc 
die  annalifts  is  confirmed  by  that  as  Afgard,  or  Afburg.  [Vid. 
of  feveral  ancient  authors,ofwhom  Bayer,  in  Ad;.  Academ.  Petropol. 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  had  any  Tom.  9,  p.  387.  & Dalin,  S.  R. 
knowledge.  Strabo  places  a city  Hift.  i.  p.  loi,  & feqq.]  But 
named  Alburg  in  the  yery  famé  notwithftanding  ail  this,  it  is  flill 
country.  L.  z.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  doubtful  whether  Odin  and  his 
the  Afeens,  a people  feated  at  the  companions  canic  fo  far.  Snorro 
foot  of  mountTaurus.  L.  6.  c.  17.  is  probably  the  author  of  this  con- 
Ptolemy  calls  them  Afiotes.  Ste-  jedure  founded  on  the  fimilitude 
phen  of  Byfantium  intitles  them  of  names.  The  moft  eminent 
Afpurgians  [^A/purgitanL]  Modem  chronicles,  the  poets,  and  tradition 
relations  make  mention  alfo  of  a it  is  likely,  faid  only,  that  Odin 
nation  of  Afes  or  OlTes  feated  in  canie  from  the  country  of  the  A- 
îhe  famé  country;  and  there  is  fes;  Now  As  in  the  Scythian  Isn- 
reafon  to  believe^  that  the  city  of  guage  fignifies  a Lord,  a God,  and 
Af-hof  derived'  its  name  from  the  this  namc  w’as  in  ufc  among  many 
famé  fource  ; this  yvwd  fignifies,  Celtic  nations.  Sce  Sueten.  Aug. 

c.  9 ; 
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The  worlhip  there  paid  to  their  fiipreme  God  was  fa- 
mous  throughout  the  circumjacent  countries  ; and  if 
was  Odin  that  performed  the  funélions  of  it  in  chief, 
affifted  by  twelve  other  PontifFs,  {^Diar  or  Drottar, 
a kind  of  Driiids,)  who  alfo  dillributed  juftice  O- 

din 


c.  97.  Af-gard  then  fignifies  the 
court  or  abode  of  God,  and  the 
refcntblance  of  this  name  may 
have  deceived  Snorro.  The  Icarn- 
fd  Fccard,  in  his  Treatifc  ôf  the 
prigin  of  the  Gernians,  thinks 
that  Odin  canie  from  fonie  neigh- 
bouring  country  of  Germany, 
wherc  wc  find  many  names  of 
places  which  are  compounded  of 
the  Word  As,  and  it  is  pofllble  that 
he  may  have  fojouined  there  a 
long  tinie,  and  formed  cftablift- 
meuts  ; though  he  or  his  nation 
came  originally  from  fome  coun- 
try of  Scythia. 

. [Thus  far  our  author  in  his  fé- 
cond édition:  in  his  firfl  tdit.  he 
had  obfcTved  that  there  was  a 
llrikirg  refcmblance  bttwetn  fe- 
veral  euftoms  of  the  Georgians, 
as  deferibed  by  Chardin,  and  thofe 
of  certain  Cantons  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which  have  beft  preferv- 
cd  the  ancient  manners.  The 
learned  Billicp  Ponioppidan  men- 
tit ns  fevcral  of  thdfe  in  his  Nat. 
Hift.  of  Norway.  ''f  cm.  2.  c.  10.  §. 
?»  3-  Hic  Georgians  (adds  our 

auihor)  poITcfs  at  prefent  onc  part 


of  the  country,  which  was  inhar 
bited  by  tlie  Afes,  whom  Odin 
condùâed  into  the  North.] 

* Among  the  feveral  nations  to 
w'hem  thefc  men  diftributed  juf- 
tice,  the  Turks  are  often  men- 
tioned  in  the  Icelandic  chroniclcs. 
Thefe  w'as  in  effeél,  at  tlie  foot  of 
mount  Taurus,  a Scythian  people 
from  the  earlieft  times  known  by 
that  naine,  Pomponius  Mêla  menr 
tiens  them  exprefs’y  ; [Lib,  i.  cap, 
19.  towards  the  end.]  Id^rodotns 
himfelf  feems  to  have  had  them  in 
his  eye.  [Lib,  iv.  p.  22.]  One  part 
of  the  Turks  followed  Odin  into 
the  north,  where  their  name  had 
long  heen  fergotten  by  their  ow'n 
defeendants,  when  other  ofF-flioots 
front  the  famé  root,  over-fpread- 
ing  the  cppofite  part  of  Europe 
revived  the  name  with  new  fplcn- 
dor,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the 
moft  poweriul  empires  in  thç 
w'oiid.  Suth  ftrange  révolutions 
have  mankird  in  general  under- 
gonc,  and  efpceially  fuch  of  them 
as  long  lcd  a w^andering  uf  faikU 
life.—- /".'Vy 
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Âin  having  United  under  his  banners  the  youth  of  tlie 
neighbouring  nations,  marched  towards  the  north 
and  weit  of  Europe,  fubduing,  we  are  told,  ail  the 
people  he  foiind  in  his  paflage  ; and  giving  theai  to 
one  or  other  of  his  fons  for  fubjeds.  Thus  Suarlami 
v/as  made  king  over  a part  of  RufTia  : Baldeg  over 
the  weftern  parts  of  Saxony  x)r  Weftphalia  : Segdeg 
had  eaftern  Saxony^and  Sigge  had  Franconia.  Many 
fovereign  fanulies  of  the  north  are  faid  to  be  defcend- 
ed  from  thefe  princes  *.  Thus  Horfa  and  Hengift, 
the  chieis  of  thofe  Saxons,  who  conquei'ed  Britain  in 
the  fifth  century.  counted  Odin  or  Wodenf  in  the 


number  of  their  ancetiors  : it  was  the  famé  with  the 
other  Anglo-Saxon  princes  ; as  well  as  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  of  Lower  Germany  and  the  north.  But 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeâ;  that  ail  thefe  généalogies, 
which  hâve  given  birth  to  fo  many  infipid  pànegyrics 
and  frivolous  refearches,  are  founded  upon  a mere 
équivoque,  or  double  naeaning  of  the  word  Odin. 
This  Word  figmfied,  as  we  hâve  feen  above,  the  Su- 
prême God  of  the  Scythians,  we  know  àlfo  that  it  was 
euftomary  y^ith  ail  the  heroes  of  thefe  nations  to  fpeak 

of 
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* Snorro  Sturlefon.  Çhron. 


Norveg.  p.  4. 


f Odin,  in  the  dialeâ;  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  called  Woden 
or  WoDAN.  The  ancient  chroni- 
^.les  of  this  people,  particularly 
tharriihlifhedhy  Gibfon,  exprefsly 
alTcrt  that  Hcngift  and  Horfa 


were  defeended  from  hlm.  We 
find  there  ten  or  twelve  généalo- 
gies of  the  Tnglilli  princes  traccd 
np  to  the  famé  fource  : and  the 
author  concludes  with  this  reflec- 
ticn  ; “ It  is  from  Odin  that  ail 
“ oiir  royal  ftmilies  dérivé  their 
« defeent.”  V.  p.  13. 


I. 


of  themfelves  as  fprung  from  their  divinitles,  efpecî- 
allj  their  God  of  War.  I he  hiftorians  of  thofe  tirnesj 
that  is  to  fay  the  poets,  never  failed  to  bellow  the 
famé  honour  on  ail  thofe  whofe  praifes  they  fung  : 
and  thus  they  raultiplied  the  defcendants  of  Odin,  or 
the  fupreme  God,  as  much  as  ever  they  found  coiive- 
nient. 

After  havlng  difpofed  of  fo  many  countries,  and 
confirmed  and  fettled  his  new  governments,  Odin  di- 
re£led  his  courfe  towards  Scandinavia,  palEng  througli 
Cimbria,  at  prefent  Holfteln  and  Jatland.  Tliele 
provinces,  exhaufted  of  inhabitants,  made  him  no  re- 
liftance  ; andihortly  after  he  paiTed  into  Funen,  which 
fubmitted  as  foon  as  ever  he  appeared.  He  is  faid  to 
hâve  ftaid  a long  time  in  this  agreeable  ifland,  where 
he  built  the  city  of  Odensee,  which  ftill  preferves  in 
its  name  the  memory  of  its  foundcr.  Hence  he  ex- 
tended  his  arms  over^^all  the  north.  He  fubdued  the 
reft  of  Denmark,  and  made  his  fon  Skiold  be  receiv- 
cd  there  as  king  ; a title,  which  according  to  the  Ice~ 
landic  annals,  no  perfon  had  ever  borne  before,  and 
which  palTed  to  his  defcendants,  called  after  his  namc 
Skioldungians  Odin,  wIk)  was  apparently  better 
pleafed  to  give  crowns  to  his  chîldren,  than  to  wear 
: them  himfelf,  afterwards  pafled  into  Sweden,  where 
at  that  time  reigned  a grince  namcd  Gylfe,  who,  per-^ 

fnaded 

* If  this  name  was  not  rather  omed  to  bear,  for  this  is  calkd 
t jiven  thcm  on  account  of  the  Skiold  in  the  Danifh  languag'e  t* 
' Shield/  which  they  were  accufli-  this  day. — Firjl  Edit. 
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fuadscl  that  tlie  author  of  a new  worfhip,  confecrated 
bj  conquefts  fo  brilllant,  could  not  be  of  the  ordinarj 
race  of  mortals,  paid  him  great  honours,  and  even 
-worlhipped  him  as  a divinity.  By  faveur  of  this  opi- 
nion which  the  ignorance  of  that  âge  led  men  eafily 
to  embrace,  Odin  quickly  acquired  in  Sweden  the 
famé  authority  he  had  obtained  in  Denmark.  The 
Swedes  came  in  crowds  to  do  him  homage,  and  by 
common  confent  beftowed  the  regai  title  and  office 
npon  bis  fon  Yngvon  and  his  poftefrity.  Hence  fprung 
the  Ynlingians,  a name  by  which  the  kings  of  Swe- 
den were  for  a long  time  diflinguiffied.  Gylfe  died, 
or  was  forgotten.  Odin  governed  with  abfolute  do- 
minion. He  enaéted  new  laws,  introduced  the  euf- 
toms  of  his  own  country  ; and  eftabliffied  at  Sigtuna, 
(a  City  at  prefent  deftroyed,  lituate  in  the  famé  pro- 
vince with  Stockholm,)  a fupreme  coüncil  or  tribu- 
nal, compofed  of  thofe  twelve  lords  {drottar)  men- 
tioned  above.  Their  büfinefs  was  to  watch  over  thé 
public  weal,  to  diftribute  juftiee  to  the  peopîe,  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  new  worffiip,  which  Odin  brought  with 
him  into  the-  north,  and  to  preferve  faithfully  the  re- 
îigious  and  magical  fecrets  which  that  prince  depofit- 
ed  with  them.  He'was  quickly  acknowledged  as  a 
fovereign  and  a God,  by  ail  the  petty  kings  among 
whom  Sweden  was  then  divi'ded  ; and  he  levied  an 
împoft  or  poll-tax  upon  every  head  through  the  whole 
country.  He  engaged  ori  his  part  to  defend  the  inha-  . 
bitants  againft  ail  their  enemies,  and  to  defray  the 

expenç^e 
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eipence  of  the  worihip  rcndered  to  the  gods  at  Sig» 
tuna. 

Thefe  great  acquifitions  feem  not  however  to  havc 
fatisfied  his  ambition.  The  defire  of  extending  farther 
his  religion,  his  authority  and  his  glory,  ,caufed  him 
to  undertake  the  conqueft  of  Norvvaj.  His  good  for- 
tune or  addiefs  followed  him  thither,  and  this  king- 
dom  quicklj  obejed  a fon  of  Odin  named  Sæmungve, 
whom  thej  hâve  taken  care  to  make  head  of  a fami- 
Jy,  the  different  branches  of  which  reigned  for  a long 
time  in  that  countrj.  If  ail  the  fons  of  Odin  were 
to  hâve  been  provided  for  in  the  famé  manner,  ail 
Europe  would  not  hâve  afforded  them.  kingdoms  ; for 
according  to  lome  chronicles,  he  had  twenty-eight  by 
his  wife  Frigga,  and  according  to  others,  thirty-oneor 
thirty-two. 

After  he  had  finifhéd  thefe  glorious  atchieveraents, 
Odin  retired  into  Sweden  ; where  perceiving  his  eiid 
to  draw  near,  he  would  not  wait  till  the  confequences 
ôf  a lingering  difeafe  fhould  put  a period  to  that  life, 
vvhich  he  had  fo  often  bravfcly  hazarded  i'n  the  field  : 
but  affembling  the  friends  and  companîons  of  his  for- 
tune, he  gave  himfelf  nine  wounds  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  with  the  point  of  a lance,  and  many  other  cuts 

. in  his  fkin  with  his  fvvord.  As  he  was  dying,  he  de- 

clared  he  was-  going  back  into  Scythia  to  take  his 
feat  among  the  other  Gods  at  an  etcrnal  banquet, 
where  he  would  receive  with  great  honours  ail  who 
î fhould  expofe  themlelves  intrepidly  in  battle,  and  die 
rbravely  with  their  fwords  in  their  iiands.  As  foon 
Vol.  I.  H 
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a»  he  had  breathed  his  laft,  thej  cairied  his  body  tt? 
Sigtuna,  wliere,  conformably  to  a cuftom  introduced 
by  him  itito  the  north,  his  body  was  burnt  with  much 
pomp  and  magnificence. 

Such  was  the  end  o£  this  man,  whofe  death  was  as 
extraordinary  as  his  life.  The  loofe  Iketches  which 
we  haye  here  given  of  his  charafter,  might  afFoid 
room  for  rhany  curious  conjeélures,  if  they  could  be 
depended  on  as  well  founded.  Among  thofe  which 
hâve  been  propofed,  there  is  neverthelefs  one  which 
deferves  fome  attention.  Several  leained  men  hâve 
fuppofed  that  a defire  of  being  revenged  on  the  Ro- 
mans was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  whole  conduft. 
Driven  from  his.country  by  thofe  enemies  of  univer- 
fal  liberty,.his  refentmert^  fay  they,  was  fo  much  the 
more  violent,  as  the  Scythians  efteemed  it  a facred 
duty  to  revenge  ail  injuries,  efpecially  thofe  offered 
to  their  relations  and  country.  He  had  no  other  view, 
according  to  them,  in  running  through  fo  many  dif- 
tant  kingdoms,  and  in  eftabliihing  with  fo  much  zeal 
his  fanguinary  doflrines,  but  to  fpirit  up  ail  nations 
againft  fo  formidable  and  odious  a power.  This  lea- 
vcn,  which  he  left  in  the  bofoms  of  the  northernpeo- 
ple,  fermented  a long  time  in  fecret  ; but  the  fignal, 
they  add,  once  given,  they  ail  fell  as  it  were  by  com- 
mon  confent  upon  this  unhappy  empire  ; and  after 
many  repeated  fliocks,  entirely  overturned  it  ; there- 
by  revenging  the  affront  offeied  fo-many  âges  before 
to  tlieir  founder. 


I cannât 


■ . (■  S9  ) 

I cannot  prevall  on  mjfelf  to  raife  objeéllons  a- 

gainft  fo  ingénions  a fuppofition.  It  gives  fo  mucfi 

importance  to  the  hifloiy  of  the  Nortli,  it  renders 

that  of  ail  Europe  fo  interefting,  and,  if  I nnay  iife 

the  expreflion,  fo  poetical',  that  I cannot  but  admit 

thefe  advantagcs  as  fo  many  proofs  in  its  favour.  It 

inuft  after  ail  be  confelfêd,  that  we  can  difcover  no- 

% 

thing  very  certain  côncerning  Odin,  but  only  this  that 
iie  was  the  founder  of  a new  Religion,  before  un- 
known  to  the  rude  and  artlefs  inhabitants  of  Scandi- 
navia.  I will  not  anfwer  for  the  truth  of  the  account 
given  ôf  his  original  : I only  fufpecl;  that  at  fome  pe- 
riod  of  time  more  or  lefs  early,  either  he,  or  his  fa- 
thers,  or  the  authors  of  his  religion,  came  from  fome 
country  of  Scythia,  or  from  the  borders  of  Perfia.  I 
may  add,  that  the  God,  whofe  prophet  or  prieft  he 
pretended  to  be,  was  named  Odin,  and  that  the  igno- 
rance of  fucceeding  âges  confounded  the  Deity  with 
his  priefl-,  compofing  out  of  the  attributes  of  the  one 
and  the  hiftory  of  the  other,  a grofs  medley,  in  which 
we  can  at  prefent  diïlinguifli  nothing  very  certain, 
New  proofs  of  this  confufion  will  occur  in  ail  we 
fhall  hereafter  produce  on  this  fubjeét  ; and  it  will  be- 
hove  the  reader  never  to  lofe  fight  of-this  obferva- 
tion.  I {hall  now  mention  fome  farther  particnlars 
recorded  of  Odin  by  the  Icèlandic  writers  ; which 
will  not  only  confirm  what  I hâve  been  faying,  but 
give  us  fome  infight  into  his  chara£ter. 

One  of  thfc  artifices,  which  he  employed  with  the 
greateil  fuccefs,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  refpeft  of 

the 
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Uie  people,  was  to  confult  in  ail  dîfficnlt  emergencits 
the  head  of  one  Mimer,  who  in  his  llfe  time  had  been 
in  great  réputation  for  his  wifdotn.  This  man’s  head 
having  been  eut  ofF^  Odin  caufed  it  to  be  embalmed, 
and  had  the  addrefs  to  përfuade  the  Scandinavians, 
that  by  his  enchantraents  he  had  rellored  to  it  the  ufc 
of  fpeech.  He  carried  it  every  where  about  with 
him,  and  made  it  pronounce  whatever  oracles  he 
wanted.  This  artifice  reminds  us  of  the  Pigeon 
which  brouffht  to  Mahomet  the  commands  of  heaven,- 

^ I . 

and  proves  pretty  plainly,  that  neither  of  thefe  im- 
poflors  had  to  do  with  a very  fubtle  and  difeerning 
people.  We  find  another  feature  of  great  refemblancô 
in  their  charafters,  and  that  is  the  éloquence,  with 
tvhich  both  of  them  are  faid  to  hâve  been  gifted.  The 
îcelandic  chronicles  paint  out  Odin  as  the  moïl  per- 
fuafive  of  men.  They  tell  us,  that  nothing  could  re- 
lift  the  force  of  his  words,  that  he  fometimes  enliven- 
ed  his  harangues  with  verfes,  which  he  compofed  ex- 
tempore,  and  that  he  was  not  only  a great  poet,  but 
that  it  was  he  who  firft  taught  the  art  of  poefy  to  thé 
Scandinavians.  He  wàs  alfo  the  inventer  of  the  Ru- 
nic  charaders,  which  fo  long  prevailed  among  that 
people.  But  what  moft  éontributed  to  niake  him  pafs 
for  a God,  was  his  Ikill  in  magic.  He  perfuaded  jiis 

followers,  that  lïe  could  run  over  the  world  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  that  he  had  the  direflion  of  the 

air 

* Yet  this  is  now  proved  to  be  a fiélion.  Sce  Salc’s  Préfacé  to  the 
Soran.  T, 
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air  and  tempefts,  that  he  could  transform  hirafelf  into  . 
ail  forts  of  fliapes,  could  raife  tli3  dead,  could  foreteji 
things  to  corne,  could  bj  encîiantments  deprive  his  e- 
nemies  of  Health  and  vigour,  and  difcover  ail  the  trea- 
fures  concealed  in  the  earth.  The  famé  authors  add, 
that  he  alfo  kncvv  how  to  fing  airs  fo  tender  and  me- 
iodious,  that  the  very  plains  and  mountains  would  o- 
pen  and  expand  with  delight  ; and  that  the  ghods  at- 
trafted  bj  the  fweetnels  of  his  fongs,  would  l.eave  tbeir 
infernal  çaverns,  and  lland  motionlcfs  about  him. 

But  if  his  éloquence,  together  with  his  abguft  and 
venerable  deportment,  prccured  him  love  and  refpea 
in  a calm  and  peaceable  afTemblj,  he  was  no  klb 
dreadful  and  furious  in  battle.  He  infpired  his  ene. 
mies  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  thought  they  could 
not  defcribe  it  better,  than.by  faying  he  rendered 
them  blind  and  de^f  ; that  he  changea  himfelf  into  the 
ihape  o f a bear,  a wdd  bull,  or  a lion  ; that  he  would 
appear  like  a wplt  aîl  defperate  ; and  biting  his  vcr>‘ 
Ibield  for  rage,  would  thraw  himfelf  amidd  the  oppo- 
fing  ranks  making  round  him  the  moft  horrible  car^ 
i nage,  without  receiving  any  rvound  himfelf. 

Some  later  hiftorians  feem  to  be  a good  dcal  pur., 
lied  how  to  account  for  thefe  prodigies.  In  my  opi. 
inion,  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  afionilh  us,  woiilcî 
be  the  weak  credulity  of  the  people  wliom  Odin  was 
.able  fo  to  impofe  npon,  if  fo  many  examples,  ancient 
and  modem,  had  not  tanght  us  how  far  ignorance"  ic 
able  to  dégrade  ail  the  powers  of  the  hninan  mind^ 
For  why  necd  we  fuppofe  this  farnou?  leader  ever 

î'call  V 
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really  employed  the  pretended  fcience  of  magic,  wheu 
we  know  in  general  that  mankind  hath  been  at  ail 
times  and  in  ail  countries  the  dupes  of  the  firft  im- 
poftor,  who  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  abufe  them  ; 
that  the  people  who  then  inhabited  Scandinavla  were 
in  particular  plunged  in  the  thickeft  clouds  of  igno- 
rance ; that  the  hiftorians  who  hâve  tranfmitted  to  us 
the  accounts  of  ail  thefe  prodigies  were  Poets,  figura- 
tive and  hyper-bolical  in  their  language,  fond  of  the 
piarvellous  by  profeffion,  and  at  that  time  difpofed  to 
helieve  it  by  habit.  That  the  refemblance  of  names 
makes  it  very  eafy  for  us  at  this  time  to  confound  the 
defcriptions  given  by  ancient  authors  of  their  fupreme 
Deity,  with  thofe  which  chara£leriz.e  this  Afiatic 
Prince  ; and  finally,  that  the  latter  bringing  along  with 
him  arts  before  unknown  in  the  North,  a luxury  and 
magnificence  thought  prodigious  in  that  rude  country, 
together  with  great  fubtilty,  and  perhaps  other  un- 
common  talents,  might  eafily  pafs  for  a God,  at  a time 
when  there  were  fo  few  real  men  ; and  when  the  num- 
her  of  prodigies  could  not  but  be  great,  fince  they 
called  by  that  name  whatever  hlled  them  with  furprife 
jind  wonder. 
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general  idea  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  northern 

nations'. 


IT  is  not  eafy  to  form  an  exaQ  notion  of  the  reli- 
gion formerlj  profelTed  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
What  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  hâve  written  on 
this  fubjeél  is  commonljr  déficient  in  point  of  exa<il- 
nefs.  They  had  for  many  âges  little  or  no  intercourfe 
with  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun tries,  whom  they 
llyled  Barbarians  ; they  were  ignorant  of  their  lan- 
guage,  and,  as  /'moft  of  thefe’  nations  * made  a fcru- 

ple 

• Particularly  ail  thofe  of  Cel-  pofing  the  Gothic  nations  to  be  tlie 
tic  origin,  The  author  had  exprelT-  famé  with  the  Ccltic  : but  this  o- 
ed  it  ümply  “ As  ail  the  Ccltic  pinioft  i»  conCdered  in  the  préface.* 
“ nations  made  a fcruple,”  fupr 
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pîe  of  unfolding  tbe  grounds  of  their  religious  doc- 
trines to  ftrangers,  the  latter,  who  were  thereby  re- 
diiced  to  be  mere  fpeftators  of  tbeir  .outward  forms  of 
worjQiip,  couîd  not  ealily  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  it. 
And  yet  if  we  bririg  togetber  tbe  few  Ihort  iketches 
•wbicb  tbefe  different  writers  bave  j)refervcd  of  it,  if 
we  corredl  them  by  one.  another,  if  we  compare  tbeir 
accounts  witb  thofe  of  thé  ancient  poets  and  hiflori- 
ahs  of  tbefe  nations  tbemfelves,  I flatter  myfelf,  we 
fhall  tbrow  light  enougb  upon  this  fubje£f  to  be  able 
to  diilinguifh  the  tnoft  important  objefts  of  it. 

The  religion  of  tbe  Scytbians  was,  in  tbe  firft  âges, 
extremely  Ample.  It  taugbt  a few  pîain  eafy  doc- 
trines, and  tbefe  feem  tô  bave  Comprizcd  tlie  whole 
.of  religion  known  to’the'Arft  inbabitants  of  Europe. 
The  fartber  back  we  afcend  to  the  œra  of  tbe  créa- 
rion,  tbe  more  plainly  we  difcover  traces  of  tins  con- 
formity  among  tbe  feveral  nations  of  tbe  eartli  ; but 
in  proportion  as  -we  fee  tbcm  difperfed  to  form  dif- 
tant  fettlements  and^  colonies,  they  feem  to  fvven'c 
l’rom  tbeir  original  ideas,'and  to  afl'uine  new  forms  c£ 
religion.  The  nations,  who  fettled  in  tbe  fouthern 
countries,  were  they  who  altered  it  tbe  flrft,  and  af- 
terwards  disflgured  it  the  moft.  Tbefe  people  de- 
rive  from  tbeir  climate  a iively,  fruitful,  and  reflk.s 
imagination,  wfiicb  makes  them  greedy  of  novclties 
and  "wonders  : they  bave  alfo  ardent  pallions,  whidi 
rarely  fuffer  them.  to  preferve  a rational  freedom  of 
inind,  or  tO'fee  tbings  cooll/  îmd  impartially.  Ilcnce 
tbe  wild  frenzies  of  the  Egyptiails,  Svrians  and 

Grceks 
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Gieeks  in  religions  matters  ; and  hcnce  tliafc  chaos  of 
extravagances,  in  fome  refpe£ls  ingénions,  known  by 
the  name  of  mythology  : 'through  which  we  can  hard- 
ly  difcover  any  traces  of  the  ancient  do6lrines.,-  And 
jet  we  do  difcover  them,  and  can  make  it  appear, 
that  thofe  firft  do6lrines,  which  the  fouthern  nations 
fo  much  difguifed,  wcre  the  very  famé  that  compofed 
for  a long  time  after  ail  the  religion  of  the  Scythians, 
and  were  preferved  in  the  North  without  any  mate- 
rial  alteration.  There  the  rigour  of  the  climate  ne- 
çclTarily  locks  up  the  capricious  délires,  confines  the 
imagination,  lelTens  the  number'of  the  pallions,  as  well 
as  abates  their  violence,  and  by  yielding  only  to  pain- 
ful  and  nnremitted  labour,  wholly  confines  to  material 
objecls,  that  aftivity  of  mind  which  produces  a.mong 
men  levity  and  difquiet. 

But  whether  thefe  caufes  hâve  not  always  operated 
with  the  famé  efficacy,  or  whether  others  more  pow- 
erful  hâve  prevailed  over  them,  the  greatell  part  of 
the  Scythian  nations,  after  having,  for  fome  time, 
continued  inviolably  attached  to  the  religion  of  their 
firft  fathers,  fulFered  it  at  length  to  be  corrupted  by 
an  intermixture  of  ceremonies,  fome  of  them  ridicu- 
lous,  others  cruel  ; in  which,  by  little  and  little,  as  it 
commonly  happens,  they  came  to  place  the  whole  ef- 
fence  of  religion.  It  is  not  eafy  to  mark  the  precife 
time  when  this  alteration  happened,  as  well  for  want 
of  ancient  monuments,  as  becaufe  it  was  introduced 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  at  different  times  a- 
mong  different  nations  : but  it  is  not  therefore  the 
Vol.  I,  f 
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lels  certain,  that  we  ought  to  diftinguifh  two  different 
epochs  or  âges  in  the  religion  of  this  peopîe  : and  in 
each  of  thefe  we  fliould  be  careful  not  to  confound  tbe 
opinions  of  the  fages,  with  the  fables  or  mythology 
of  the  poets.  Without  thefe  diftinftions  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts,  often  in  ap- 
pearance  contradiftory,  which  we  find  in  ancient  au- 
thors.  Yet  I cannot  promife  to  mark  ont  precifely, 
what  belongs  to  each  of  thefe  clafîes  in  particular. 
The  lights  whiqh  guide  us  at  intervals  through  thefe 
dark  âges,  are  barely  fufficient  to  flaew  us  fome  of  the 
more  ftriking  objefts  ; but  the  finer  links  which  con- 
ne£t  and  join  them  together^  will  generally  efcape 
us. 

Let  us,  firfl.  of  ail,  examine  this  religion  in  its  pu- 
rity.  It  taught  the  being  of  a ‘‘  Suprême  God,  maf- 
“ ter  of  the  univerfe,  to  whom  ail  things  were  fub- 
“ miflive  and  obedient  Such,  according  to  Taci- 
tus,  was  the  fupreme  God  of  the  Germans.  The  an- 
dent  Icelandic  mythology  calls  him  “ The  author  of 
**  every  thing  that  exifteth  ; the  eternal,  the  ancient, 
the  living  and  awful  Being,  the  fearcher  into  con- 

“ cealed 


''"No  doélrine  was  held  In  high- 
cf  reverence  among  the  ancient 
Gcrtnans  than  this.  Rennator  om- 
nium Deus^  cætera  fuhjeSla  atque  par- 
eniia,  izyh  Tacitus,  fpeaking  of 
^heir  religion.  De  Mor.  Germ  c. 


XXXV.  The  epithets  that  follow  a- 
bove  arc  exprefsly  given  to  the 
Deity  in  the  old  trcatife  of  Iceland-> 
ic  myt|iology,  intitled  the  Edda, 
which  has  been  nientioned  above. 
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cealêd  things,  the  Being  that  never  changeth.’  * It 
attributed  to  their  deitj  “ an  infinité  power,  a bound- 
lefs  knowledge,  an  incorruptible  juftice.”  It  for- 
bade  them  to  reprefen^this  divinity  iinder  any  corpo- 
réal form.  They  were  not  even  to  think  of  Confining 
h'im  within  the  inclofnre  of  walls  but  were  taught 
that  it  was  only  within  woods  and  confecrated  forefts,^ 
that  they  could  ferve  him  properly.  Theie  he  feem- 
ed  to  reign  in  filence,  and  to  make  himfelf  felt  by  the 
refpecl  which  he  infpired.  It  was  an  injurious  extra- 
vagance to  attribute  to  this  deity  a human  figure,  to 
ereél  ftatues  to  him,  to  fuppofe  him  of  any^  fex,  or  to 
reprefent  him  by  images.  From  this  fupreme  God 
were  fprung  (as  it  were  émanation^  of  his  divini- 
ty}  an  infinité  number  of  fubaltern  deities  and  genii, 
of  which  every  part  of  the  vifible  world  was  the  feat 
and  temple.  Thefe  intelligences  did  not  barely  refide 
in  each  part  of  nature  ; they  direéled  its  operations, 
it  was  the  organ  or  inftrument  of  their  love  or  libe- 
, rality 


• Cxterum  nec  cotihere  parieiilus 
Deos,  neque  in  ullam  humant  orit  fpe- 
ciem  ajjimilare  ex  magnitudine  calejli- 
um  arbitrantur.  Lucas  ac  nemora 
confecrant,  Deorum  qute  nominîbus  ap- 
pellant  fecretum  iUud  quod  folâ  reve- 
reniiû  vident.  Tacit.  Germ.  C.  ix. 
One  might  herc  bring  togcther  a 
grcat  multitude  of  authorities  to 


prove  that  fo  long  as  thefe  f na- 
tions had  no  communication  with 
ftrangers,  their  religion  feverely 
prohibited  the  ufe  of  temples,  i- 
dols,  images,  &c.  But  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  refer  thofe,  who  would 
fee  this  fubjeét  treated  more  at 
large,  to  M.  Pelloutier’s  JBiJloira 
des  Celtes,  tom.  ii. 
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rality  to  iBan’kind.  ÏLach  eleinent  was  under  tiit: 
guidance  of  foine  Being  peculiar  to  it.  The  earth^ 
^he  water,  the  fire,  the  air,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars 
had  each  their  refpeéïive  divii>ity.  The  trees,  forell-, 
rivets,  mountains,  rocks,  wiiids,  thunder  and  tempefts 
had  the  famé  ; and  merited  on  that  fcote  a religions 
worflûp,  which,  at  firfl:,.  could  not  be  direfted  to  the 
vifible  obje£l,  but  to  the  intelligende  with  which  it 
was  animated.  The  motive  of  this  worfhip  was  the 
fear  of  a deif  j irritated  bj  the  fins  of  men,  but  who, 
at  the  famé  time,  was  merciful,  and  capable  of  being 
appeafed  bj  prajer  and  repentance.  They  looked  up 
to  him  as  to  the  aflive  principle,  which,  by  uniting 
with  the  earth  or  pafiive  principle,  had  produced  men, 
animais,  plants,  and  ail  vifible  beings  ; they  even  be- 
lieved  that  he  was  the  only  agent  in  nature  who  pre- 
ferves  the  feveral  beings,  and  difpôfes  of  ail  events, 
To  ferve  this  divinity  with  facrifices  and  prayers,  to 
do  no  wrong  to  others,  and  to  be  brave  and  intrepid 
themfelves,  were  ail  the  moral  confequences  they 
drew  from  thefe  doffcrines.  Laflly,  the  belief  of  a 
future  ftate  cemented  and  compleated  the  wholc 
building.  Cruel  tortures  were  there  referved  for  fuch 
as  defpifed  thefe  three  fundamental  precepts  of  mora- 
lity,  and  joys  without  number  and  without  end  await- 
ed  every  religious,  juft,  and  valiant  man. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  heads  of  that  ancient  reli- 
gion, which  probably  prevailed  for  many  âges  through 
the  greateft  part  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  doubtlefs 
among  feveral  nations  of  Afia.  It  was  preferved  tô- 
le rably 
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lerably  pure  in  tlie  North  till  towards  tbe  décliné  oï 
the  Roman  republie  : One  may  judge  at  leaft  by  tlie 
teftimony  of  lèverai  authors,  that  the  Germans  had 
maintained  till  that  time  the  chief  of  thefe  doftrineSÿ 
■whiKlthe  inhabitants  of  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain,  half 
fubdued  by  the  arms  and  luxury  of  the  Romans,  a- 
dopted  by  degrees  new  Gods,  at  the  famé  time  that 
they  received  new  mafters  It  is  probable  then, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  arrivai  of  Odin  in  the  North, 
that  the  Scythian  religion  among  the  ancient  Danes 
and  other  Scandinavians  began  to  lofe  the  moft  beau- 
tiful  traits  of  its  original  purity.  Though  the  fad  it- 
felf  is  probable,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  afîign  the  caufes  of 
it.  Whether  this  change  muft  be  attributed  to  the 
natural  inconftancy  of  mankind,  and  their  invîncible 
pronenefs  to  whatever  is  marvellous,  and  flrifces  the 
fenfes  : Gr  whether  we  ought  to  throw  the  blâme  on 
that  conqueror,  and  fuppofe  with  fome  authors  that 
he  had  a formed  defign  to  pafs  among  the  northera 
people  for  a formidable  deity  ; and  to  found  diere  a 
new  worlbip,  on  which  to  eftablilh  his  new  dominion/ 
and  to  eternize  his  hatred  for  the  Romans,  by  plant- 
ing  among  thofe  valiant  and  populous  nations  a per- 
pétuai nurfery  of  devoted  enemies  to  every  thingthaS 
Ihould  bear  that  name.  It  is  dilEcult  to  décidé  this 
queftion.  The  eye  is  loft  and  bewildered,  when  it 
endeavours  to  trace  out  events  fo  remote  and  obfcure. 
To  unravel  and  diftinguifli  the  feveral  caufes,  and  to 

mark 
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inark  exacUy  the  dlfl;in£t  influence  of  each,  is  what  wô 
can  hardly  do  in  the  hiftory  of  fuch  âges  as  are  thé 
moft  cnlightened  and  beft  known  to  us.  Let  us  then 
confine  ourfelves  within  more  narrow  limits,  and  en- 
deavour  to  dcetch  oilt  a new  piéture  of  this  famé  reli- 
gion, as  it  was  afterwards  altered,  and  like  a piece  of 
cloth  fo  profufely  overcharged  with  falfe  ornàments, 
as  hardly  to  fliew  the  leaft  glimpfe  of  the  original 
ground-work.  This  pidlure  will  take  in  a fpace  of  fe- 
,ven  or  eight  centuries,  which  intervened  between  the 
time  of  Odin  and  the  converfion  of  Denmark  to  the 
Chriflian  faith.  The  Icelandie  Edda,  and  fome  an- 
cient  'oieces  of  poetry,  wherein  the  famé  mythology 
is  taught,  are  the  fources  whenee  I fball  draw  my  in- 
formation. But  the  fear  of  falling  into  needlefs  ré- 
pétitions^ prevents  me  at  prefent  from  defcribing  the 
nature  of  thefe  ancient  Works,  which  are  known  but 

to  few  of  the  learned.  This  difcufïion  will  find  ics 

# 

moJf  proper  place  in  the  article  which  I referve  for 
the  ancient  literature  of  the  North. 


CH  AP. 


\ 
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V 


Ç H A P T E R VI. 


Cf  the  Religion  uihich  prevailed  in  the  North,  and' 
particuïarîy  in  Scandinavia^  after  the  death  of  Odtn, 

\ ^ 

0 

The  moft  ftriking  alteration  in  the  doftrines  of 
the  primitive  religion,  was  in  the  number  of 
the  Gods  who  were  to  be  worfliipped.  A capital 
point  among  the  Scythian?,  was  that  pre-eminence,  I 
hâve  been  defcribing,  of  one  only  ail  powerfal  and 
pcrfefl  being  over  ail  the  other  intelligences,  with 
which  univeral  nature  was  peopled.  The  firm  beîief 
of  a doctrine  fo  reafonable  h ad  fiich  influence  on  their 
minds,  that  thej  openly  teftified  on  feveral  occafions 
their  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  poljtheifm  of  thofe 
payions,  who  treatcd  them  as  Barbarians  ; and  made 
it  their  firft;  care  to  deilroy  ail  the  objects  of  idolâtrons 
yrorfliip  in  wliatever  place  they  eflabliflied  tlieir  aii» 

. thoritv. 

^ ¥ 


\ 
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tlîoritj*.  But  the  delcendanti' of  thefe  peoplc  being, 
jn  ail  appearance,  weary  of  this  fimplicity  of  religion, 
aflbciated  to  the  fupreme  God  many  of  thofe  Genii 
pr  fubaltern  divinities,  -who  had  been  always  fuboidi- 
nate  to  him.  As  thefe  difFered  rather  in  degree  of 
power,  than  in  effence,  the  tranlition  was  very  eafy  to 
a people  who  were  not  very  refined  and  fubtle.  To 
this  another  reafon  alfo  contributed.  As  each  of  thefe 
inferior  divinities  governed  with  abfolute  power  every 
thing  within  his  refpeftive  fphere  j fear,  defire,  ail 
their  wants,  and  pallions  inclined  a rude  people  to 
hâve  recourfe  to  them,  as  to  a more  prefent,  fpeedy 
and  more  accelïible  help  in  time  of  need,  rather  than 
to  the  fupreme  God,  whofe  name  alone  imprinted  fo 
much  refpe£l  and  terror.  It  is  an  inévitable  millake 
pf  the  human  mind  to  carr}-  the  imperfe6lions  of  its 
pwn  nature  into  the  idea  it  forms  of  the  Deity.  The 
deep  convicHon  we  hâve  every  moment  of  our  own 
weakuefs,  prevents  us  from  conceiving  how  it  is  pqf- 
llblefor  one  lingle  being  to  move  and  fupport  ail  parts 
of  the  univerfe.  This  is  efpecially  inconceivable  tp 
an  ignorant  people,  who  hâve  ne  ver  fufpefted  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  the  feveral  parts  of 
pâture,  and  that  a general  mechanifm  can  produce  fo 

many 

* Thcy  demoliflied  the  temples  Scythiansand ‘Goths’)whenundcr 
and  ftatucs  of  their  Gods  : thi^  the  banners  of  Xerxes  they  enter- 
was  donc  by  the  Pcrfians  (whofe  ed  Grccce.  Sec  Ciccro  de  Icgibuv 
religion  feems  originally  to  have  L.  3, 
d.ffcred'  but  little  from  that  of  the 
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trtany  difFerent  phænomena.  Accord’mgly,  ail  barbà- 
rous  nations  hâve  ever  fubftituted,  inftead  of  the  fim- 
ple  and  uniform  laws  of  nature  which  were  unknown 
to  them,  the  operation  of  fpirits,  genii  and  divinities 
of  ail  kinds,  and  hâve  given  them  as  afliftahts  to  the 
fupreme  Being  in  the  moral  and  phyfical  government 
of  the  World.  If  thej  hâve  paid  to  any  of  them  great- 
er  honours  than  to  others,  it  has  ufually  been  to  thofe 
whofe  dominion  extended  over  fuch  things  as  were 
moft  dear  to  them,  or  appeared  mofl  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. This  was  what  happened  in  Scandinavia, 
In  procefs  of  time,  that  fupreme  Being,  the  idea  of 
whom  takes  in  ail  exiftence,  was  reftrained  to  one 
particular  province,  and  paffed  among  the  generality 
of  the  inhabitants  for  the  God  of  war.  No  objeft, 
in  their  opinion,  could  be  more  worthy  his  attention, 
nor  more  proper  to  fliew  forth  his  power.  Hence 
thofe  frightful  piclures  which  are  left  us  of  him  in 
the  Icelandic  Mythology  *,  where  he  is  always  meant 
under  the  name  of  Odin.  He  is  there  called  “ The 
**  terrible  and  fevere  God  ; the  father  of  flaughter  ; 
“ the  God  that  carrieth  defolatîon  and  fire  ; the  ac- 
**  tive  ard  roaring  deity  ; he  who  giveth  viâiory,  and 
“ reviveth  courage  in  the  conflid  ; who  nameth  thofe 
**  that  are  to  be  flain.”  The  warriors  who  went  to 
battle,  made  a vow  to  fend  him  a certain  number  of 
fouis,  which  they  confecratcd  to  him  ; thefe  fouis 
were  Odin’s  right,  he  received  them  in  Valhall,  his 
Vol.  I.  K ordinary 

* S#c  the  Edda,  Mythol.  3.  & feq. 
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ordinarj  place  of  refidence,  wliere  lie  rewarded  ali 
fuch  as  died  fword'  in  hand.  There  it  was  that  lie 
diftributed  to  them  prailcs  and  delight  ; there  he  re- 
ceivcd  them  at  his  table,  where  in  a continuai  feaft, 
as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter,  the  pleafures  of  thefe  heroes 
eonfifted.  The  afiiftance  of  this  Deity  was  implored 
in  everj"  war  that  was  undertaken  j to  him  the  vows 
of  both  parties  were  addrelTed  ; and  it  was  believcd 
that  he  often  defcended  to  intermix  in  the  Conflift  him- 
felf,  to  inflame  the  furj  of  the  combatants,  to  ilrike 
thofe  who  were  to  perifh,  and  to  carrj  their  fouis  to 
his  celeftial  abodes. 

This  terrible  Deitj,  who  took  fuch  pleafure  in 
fliedding  the  blood  of  men,  was  at  the  famé  time,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Tcelandic  mythologj,  their  father  and 
ereator.  So  eafilj  do  grofs  and  prejudiced  minds  re- 
concile the  moft  glaring  contradiélions*  this  famé 
God,  whom  thej  ferved  under  a characler  that  would 
make  even  a m-an  abhorred,  aceording  to  the  Edda  *, 
liveth  and  governeth  during  the  âges,  he  direfteth 
every  thing  which  is  high,  and  every  thing  which 
“ is  low,  whatever  is  great,  and  whatever  is  fmall  ; 

he  hath  made  the  heaven,  the  air,  and  mari,  who  is 
**  to  live  for  ever  : and  before  the  heaven  and  the 
“ earth  exifted,  this  God  lived  already  with  the  gi- 
**  ants.’^  The  principal  ftrokes  of  this  pi£l;ure  are 
found  many  times  repeated  in  the  famé  work.  They 
hâve  been  frequently  ufed  by  other  northern  poets. 

Nor 


* Sec  Mythol.  3. 
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Nor  were  they  pecaliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scandi- 
navia.  Many  ancient  people,  the  Scythians,  and  the 
Germans  for  example,  attributed  in  like  manner  to 
the  fupreme  God  a fuperintendance  over  war.  They 
drew  their  gods  by  their  own  charaéler,  who  loved 
oothing  fo  much  themfelves,  as  to  difplay  their  ftrength 
and  power  in  battle,  and  to  fignalize  their  vengeance 
upon  their  enemies  by  flaughter  and  defolation.  With- 
out  doubt,  this  idea  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  Dancs  before  the  arrivai  of  Odin.  The 
expédition  of  the  Gimbri  plainly  fliows,  that  war  was 
already  in  thofe  early  times  become  their  ruling  paf- 
Con,  and  moft  important  bufinefs  : but  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  probable  that  this  northern  conqiieror  increafed 
their  natural  ferocity,  by  infufing  into  minds  fo  pre- 
pared  the  fanguinary  doctrines  of  his  religion.  With- 
out  doubt,^hat  intimate  perfuafion  of  theirs,  that  the 
fupreme  God  appeared  in  battle  ; that  he  fupported 
thofe  who  defended  themfelves  with  courage  j that  hc 
fought  for  tbeip  himfelf  ; that  he  carried  them  away 
into  heaven,  and  that  this  delightful  abode  was  only 
open  to  fuch  as  died  like  heroes,  with  other  ciycum- 
ftances  of  this  kind  was  either  the  woik  of  this  am- 
bitions prince,  or  only  founded  upon  fome  events  of 
his  life,  which  they  attributed  to  the  fupreme  God, 
wlien  they  had  once  confounded  them  together  *,  The 

apotheofis 

• Abbe  Banier  fays  very  fenfi-  guifh  in  the  Godt  of  Antiq*’;ty, 
bly,  that  wc  (hould  always  diftin-  thofe  whofe  worfliîp  has  been  an- 
técédent 
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apotheofis  of  this  Chlef  and  his  companlons  whicî} 
followed  it,  involves  the  hiflory  of  thofe  tlmes  in 
great  obfcurity.  The  Icelandic  mythology  never  dif- 
tinguiflies  the  fupreme  Being,  who  had  been  adored 
in  the  north  under  the  name  of  Odin  many  âges  be- 
fore,  from  this  prince  of  the  AsES,  who  ufurped  his 
name  and  worfliip.  AU  that  one  can  juft  make 
fliift  to  difcover  amidfl  fo  much  darknefs,  is  that 
the  Scandinavians  were  not  feduced  by  the  impof- 

tures  of  the  Afiatic  Gdin  fo  far  as  to  be  generally 

\ 

perfuaded,  that  he  was  the  fupreme  God,  whofe 
iiame  he  had  aflumed,  and  to  lofe  ail  remembrance 
of  the  primary  belief»  I think  one  may  conjec- 
ture that  it  was  principally  the  poets  who  delight- 
ed  to  confound  thefe  two  Odins  for  the  better  adorn- 
ing  the  pi£lures  they  drew  of  them  both  *.  Mention 
is  foraetimes  made  of  an  ancient  Odin,  who  never 
came  out  of  Scythia,  and  who  was  very  different  from 
that  other  Odin  that  came  into  Sweden,  and  caufed 
divine  honours  to  be  paid  him  at  Sigtuna.  Some  au- 
thors  make  mention  alfo  of  a third  Odin,  fo  that  it  is 
very  poffible  this  name  may  hâve  been  ufurped  by 
many  different  wajriors  out  of  policy  and  ambition  ; 

■ ■ ‘ ‘ of 


tccedent  to  the  exiftence  of  their 
great  men,  from  thofe  who  having 
been  deified  for  fome  great  ac- 
tions, hâve  been  - honoured  with 
the  famé  worfliip,  as  the  Gods 
whofe  names  they  hâve  taken. 


Sec  his  mytlîology.  Vol.  3.  Eook 

7.  c.  2. 

* Wormii  Monumenta  Danica- 
Lib.  I.  p.  12.  “Thcrm.  Torfoci 
Sériés  Regum  & Dynaft.  Daxi. 
Lib.  2.  c.  3. 
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of  ail  whom  pofterlty  V^ade  in  procefs  of  time  buÇ 
one  fingle  perfon  ; much  in  the  famé  manner  as  hath 
happened  with  regard  to  Hercules,  in  thofe  rude  âges 
when  Greece  and  Italy  were  no  lefs  barbarous  than 
the  northern  nations  However  that  be,  tliere  re- 
main  to  this  day  fome  traces  of  the  worfhip  paid  to 
Odin  in  the  name  given  by  almoft  ail  the  people  of 
the  north  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  which  was 
forraerly  confecrated  to  liim.  It  is  called  by  a name 
which  lignifies  Odin ’s  DAY  f : For  as  this  God  was 
reputed  alfo  the  author  of  magic,  and  inventer  of  ail 
the  arts,  he  was  thonght  to  anfwer  to  the  Mercury  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  name  of  the  day 
confecrated  to  him  was  exprelfed  in  Latin  Dies  Mer~. 
curii 

The  principal  Deity  among  the  ancient  Danes,  af- 
ter  Odin,  was  Frigga  or  Frea,  his  wife.  It  w'as  the 
opinion  of  ail  the  *Gothic’  nations,  of  the  ancient  Sy- 
rians,  and  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece,  that  thé 
fnpreme  Being  or  celefiial  God  had  unired  with  the 

Earth 

• ‘ Scveral  learncd  men  hâve  ‘ colonies,  who  came  from  Afia  to 
‘ proved  very  clcarly  that  the  ‘ form  fettlcments  in  the  north  r’ 

‘ Word  Hercules,  was  a name  f ft  is  called  in  Icchndic  IVonf- 
‘ given  to  ail  the  leaders  of  Colo-  dag^  in  Swedilh  Odinfdag,  in  Loyr 
‘ nies  who  t^mc  ont  of  Afia  to  Dutch,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 

* fettle  in  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain.  Wodetifdag,  in  Englifh,  JVednefdjy, 
‘ May  not  one  conjeélure  with  that  h,  the  da y of  Wodf.n  or  O- 
‘ fome  probability,  that  the  name  din.  V.idc  Jiinii  Etymologicw^ 

* of  OotN  was  given  in  like  nian-  Anglicanum.  Fol.  1743.  T. 

* ner  to  ail  the  leaders  of  Scytl.ian  | In  l'rcnch 
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Earth  to  produce  the  inferior  divinities,  man,  and  ail 
jotlici  cicatures.  Upon  this  was  founded  that  venera- 
don  tliL-y  had  for  tVie  Earth,  which  they  confidered  as 
a «oddefs,  and  the  honours  which  werepaid  her.  They 
caîled  her  Mother  Earth,  and  Mother  of  the 
Gods.  The  Phenicians  adored  both  thefe  twp  princi- 
ples  under  the  names  pf  Tautes  and  Astarte.  They 
were  called  by  fome  of  the  Scythian  nations  Jupiter 
and  Apia  ; by  the  Thracians  Coris  and  Bendi^  ; by 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Satuhn  and  ÜPS, 
Air  antiquity  is  full  of  traces  of  this  worfhip.  which 
was  former ly  pniverfal.  We  know  that  the  Scythi- 
ans  adored  the  Earth  as  a goddefs,  wife  of  the  fupreme 
God  ; the  lurks  celebrated  her  in  their  hymns  ; the 
Perfians  ofFered  facrifices  to  her.  Tacitus  attributes 
the  famé  worüiip  to  ihe  Germans,  paiticularly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Germany.  He  fays, 
“ They  adore  the  goddefs  Herthus  (meaning  the 

Earth,-’)  and  gives  a circumftantial  defcriptioh  of 
the  ceremonies  which  were  obferved  in  honour  of  her 
in  an  illand,  which  he  does  not  name,  but  which 
could  not  hâve  been  far  from  Denmarkf.  We  can- 

, not 

* The  name  which  Tacjtus  nifli,  Jord:  in  Belgic,  Aerde,  &c. 
gives  to  this  goddefs,  fignifies  the  Vid.  JunH  Etymolog.  Anglican.  T. 
Earth  in  ail  the  northern  (pr  f Cluverius  prétends  that  it  is 
Teutonic)  languages.  Thus  it  is  the  i£l,e  of  Rhgen,  which  is  in  the 
in  the  ar.cient  Gothic,  Airtha  : in  Baltic  fea,  on  the  coaf^  of  Pome- 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  Eorthe,  Ertha,  rania.  Gerni.  Antiq.  p.  134- 
Heriba  : Englifh,  Eartb  : in  Da-  as  Tacitus  places  it  iu  the  océan, 
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not  doubt,  but  tliis  famé  goddefs  was  tbe  l' rigga  ot 
Frea  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  word  FREA,or  Fr.au  ^ 
lignifies  a woman  in  the  German  language.  When, 
therefore,  tlie  Afiatic  prince  came  into  Denmark,  and 
had  found  the  worlhip  of  Odin  and  his  wife  the 
Earth  eftablillied,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  famé  peu- 
ple, who  gave  him  the  name  of  Odin  or  God,  gave 
his  wife  alfo  the  name  of  Frea,'  confecrated  to  the 
Earth,  and  that  thej  paid  her  the  famé  compliment 
thej-  had  doné  her  hulband.  Thus  the  famé  confnfion 
which  prevails  in  the  defcriptions  given  us  of  Odin, 
cquallj  obtains  in  that  of  his  wife  ; and  without  doubt 
the  worlhip  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  underwent 
an  alteration  at  this  period.  This  Frea  became,  in  the 
fequel,  the  goddefs  of  love  and  debauchery,  the  Venus 
of  the  north,  doubtlefs  becaufe  lhe  paffed  for  the  prin- 
ciple  of  ail  fecundity,  and  for  the  mother  of  ail  exif- 
tence,  It  was  lhe  that  was  addrelfed  in  order  to  ob- 

tain 


it  îs  more  likely  to  hâve  bcen  the 
iflo.  of  Heiligeland,  which  is 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elb. 
lhe  Angles  {AngU,  from  whom 
our  Englifh  anceftors  derived  their 
name)  were  featcd  on  this  coaft  : 
and  Arnkiel  hath  fhown  in  his 
Cimbric  Antiquities,  that  the  an- 
cicnt  Germans  held  this  ifland  in 
great  vénération.  The  word  Hei- 
ligelandy  fignifies  « Holy  Land.” 
Sce  Pclloutier’s  Hift.  des  Celtes* 


Tom.  %.  Chap.  i8.— Other  learn- 
ed  men  prétend  that  the  ifle  ia 
queftion  was  Zealand,  but  it  is 
afeer  ail,  not  very  certain  or  im- 
portant. Vid.  Mallet’s  Firft  E- 
dit.  T. 

* The  Lydians  and  other  peo- 
ple  of  Alla  minor  nrknowledged' 
her  under  the  name  oîRbea,  which 
is  doubtlefs  the  famé  as  Frea  with 
a different  afpiraüon.  Fhf  Edit. 
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tain  happ7  marriages  and  eafy  child-blrths.  She  diC- 
penfed  pleafures,  enjojments  anddelights  of  ail  kinds. 
The  Edda  ftiles  her  tlie  moft  favourable  of  the  god- 
defles  ; and  in  imitation  of  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks, 
who  lived  in  the  moft  tend^r  union  with  Mars,  Frca 
went  to  war  as  well  as  Odin,  and  divided  with  hiin 
the  fouis  of  the  flain  : and  indeed  it  would  hâve  been 
very  hard  if  thé  goddefs  of  pleafures  had  been  depriv- 
ed  of  an  amufemênt  -which  her  votaries  were  fo  fond 
of.  It  appears  to  hâve  been  the  general  opinion,  that 
ûie  was  the  famé  with  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks  and 
E.omans,  fince  the  lixth  day  of  the  week  which  was 
con'fecrüted  to  her  under  the  name  of  Freytag,  Friday, 
cr  Frea’s  day,  was  rendered  into  Latin  Dies  Veneris^ 
or  Venus’s  day 

The  third  principal  deity  of  the  a.ncient  Scandina- 
vians  was  named  Thor,  and  was  no  lefs  known  than 
the  former  among  the  ‘ Gothic’  nations.  Julius  Csefar 
fpeaks  exprefsly  of  a God  of  the  Gauls,  who  was' 
charged  with  the  conduft  of  the  atmofphere,  and  pre- 
iided  over  the  winds  and  tempefls  f.  He  mentions 

hini 


* She  was  alfo'  known  under 
the  name  of  Ajlagod  or  the  god- 
defs of  love,  a name  which  is  not 
very  remotc^from  that  of  AJlarte, 
hy  which  the  Pheniclans  denoted 
her  ; and  under  that  of  Goya, 
which  the  ancient  Greek?  gave  to 
rhe  earth.  She  was  fometimes 


cônfounded  with  the  Moon  who 
was  thought  as  well  as  her  to  hâve 
influence  over  the  increafe  of  the 
hunian  fpecics,  for  which  reafoii 
the  full  moon  was  confidcred  as 
the  moft  favourable  time  for  riup- 
tials. 

f Cæfaf  Comment.  L.  6.  c.  17. 


t 


I 
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fiim  under  the  Latin  nanie  of  Jupiter:  But  Lucatl 
^iv’’es  him  a natne,  which  beats  a greater  refemblance 
to  that  of  Thor,  he  calls  him  Taranis,  a word  which 
to  this  dav  in  the  Welfh  language  fignifies  thunder 
It  plainly  appears,  and  is  the  exprefs  opinioi)  of  Adam 
of  Bremen,  that  the  authority  of  this  God  extended 
over  the  winds  and  feafons,  and  particularly  over 
thunder  and  lightningf.  In  the  fjftem  of  the  primi- 
tiv’c  Religion,  the  God  Thor  was  probablj  only  one 
of  thofe  genil  or  fubaltern  dlvinities,  fprung  from  the 
linion  of  Odin  or  the  fupreme  Seing,  and  the  Earth, 
The  Edda  calls  him  exprefsly  the  mofl;  valiant  of  the 
ions  cf  Odin  J,  but  I hâve  not  difcovered  that  the 
emplojment  of  launching  the  thunder  was  ever  attri- 
butèd  to  him.  In  reading  the  îcelandic  mythology, 
I fînd  him  rather  confidered  as  the  defendef  and  aven- 
VoL.  I.  L ger 


* Pellout.  Kill.  des  Celtes,  Lîb. 

3-  c.  6. 

f Thor  prtsftdet  in  acre  ; fulmina., 
fruges  gubirnat.  (Adam  Brem. 
Hift.  Eccles.  c.  233.)  Dudo  de  St. 
Quentin  obferves  the  famé  thing 
of  the  Normans  and  Goths,  ad- 
ding  that  they  offered  human  fa- 
crificcs.  Therc  was  aifo  a day 
confccratcd  to  Tu  or,  which  ftill 
rctains  his  name  in  the  Danifn, 
Sweciilh,  Englifh,  and  Low-dutch 
languages.  [e.  g.  Dan.  Tbçrfdag, 
Sued.  Totf-dag.  Eng.  Tburfday. 
Bclg.  Don-derdag.  Vide  Jun.  E- 


tym.]  This  word  has  been  ren- 
dered  into  I.atin,  by  Lies  Jovisy 
or  Jupiter’s  day  ; for  this  Deity, 
according  to  idcas  of  the  Romans 
alfo,  was  the  God  of  Thunder.  In 
confequencc  of  the  famé  opinion, 
this  day  hath  received  a fimilar 
name  in  the  dialeél  of  High-Gcr- 
many.  It  is  called  there  by  a name 
compofed  of  the  word  Pen  or  Pen~ 
ning,  which  fignifies  the  fummit 
of  a mountain,  and  the  God,  who' 
prefides  (in  that  place)  over  thun- 
der and  tempeft. 
t Edda  Mythol.  7. 
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ger  of  the  Gods.  He  always  carried  a mace  or  cluîv 
which  as  often  as  he  difcharged  it,  returned  back  to 
lus  hand  of  itfelf  ; he  grafped  it  with  gauntlets  of  i- 
ron,  and  was  further  poflelled  of  a girdle  which  had 
the  virtue  to  renew  his  ftrength  as'  often  as  was  need- 
ful.  It  was  with  thefe  formidable  arms  tliat  he  over- 
threw  to  the  ground  the  monfters  and  giants,  whea 
the  Gods  fent  him  to  oppofe  their  enemies. 

The  three  deities,  whom  we  hâve  mentioned,  com- 
pofed  the  court  or  fupreme  council  of  the  gods,  and 
were  the  principal  objefts  of  the  worfhip  and  vénéra- 
tion of  ail  the  Scandinavians  : but  they  were  not  ail 
agreed  among  themfelves  about  the  preference  which 
was  due  to  each  of  them  in  particular.  The  Dancs 
feem  to  hâve  paid  the  higheft  honours  to  Odin.  The  ^ 
inhabitants  of  Norway  and  Iceland  appear  to  hâve  ■ 
been  under  the  immédiate  proteftion  of  Thor  : and  'i 
the  Swedes  had  chofen  for  their  tutelar  deity  Fréta, 
or  rather  Fret,  an  inferior  divinity,  who,  according  i 
to  the  Edda,  prefided  over  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  ^ 
beflowed  peace^  fertility  and  riches.  The  number  j 
and  employment  of  thefe  deities  of  the  fécond  order,  | 
it  is  not  very  eafy  to  déterminé;,  aiid  the  matter  be-  J 
fides,  being  of  no  great  confequence,  I (hall  only  point  4 
out  ft)me  of  the  moft  material.  The  Edda  * reckons  ^ 
up  twelve  gods,  and  as  many  goddefles,  to  whom  di'-  4 
vine  honours  were  due  ; and  who,  though  they  had  8 
ail  a certain  power,  were  neverthelefs  obliged  to  obey  3 

Odin.^ 

i. 

■ ■ V' 


* Edda,  Mythol.  iS. 
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Odin  the  mofl  ancient  of  the  gods,  and  tlie  great  prîn- 
ciple  of  ail  things.  Such  was  Niord  the  Neptune 
of  the  northern  nations,  who  reigned  over  the  fea  and 
winds.  This  was  one  of  thofe  genii,  whom  the  ‘ Goths’ 
placed  in  the  éléments.  Tlie  extent  of  his  empire 
rendered  him  verj  refpedtable,  and  we  find  in  the 
North,  to  this  day,  traces  of  the  vénération  which 
was  there  paid  him.  The  Edda  exhorts  men  to  wor- 
ihip  him  with  great  dévotion,  for  fear  he  ftiould  do 
them  mifehief  : a motive  like  that  which  caufed  the 
Romans  to  eredl  temples  to  the  Fev£r  : for  fear  is  the 
moft  fuperllitious  of  ail  the  pallions  f . 

Balder  was  another  fon  of  Odin,  wife,  cloquent, 
and  endowed  with  fuch  great  majefty,  that  his  very 
glances  were  bright  and  Ihining.  Tyr,  who  muft  be 
dillinguilhed  fro.m  TuoR,,was  alfo  a warrior  deity, 
and  the  protedlor  of  champions  and  brave  men  f . 
Brage  prefided  over  éloquence  and  poetry.  His  wife, 
aamed  Idüna,  had  the  care  of  certain  apples,  which 

the 


• ATythol.  21. 

f Niord  was  tlie  father  of  that 
Frey,  the  patron  of  the  Swedes, 
vrhom  I hâve  mentioned  above, 
and  of  Freya  the  goddefs  of  beau- 
ty  and  love,  who  hath  been  con- 
founded  with  Frea  or  Frigga,  the 
wife  of  Odin.  See  the  Edda,  20. 
Firjl  EJlt. 

t From  Tyr  is  derivedthe  name 
given  to  the  diird  day  of  t^c  week 


in  moft  of  the  northern  languages, 
viz.  in  Dan.  Tyrfdag  or  Tiifdag  ; 
Swed.  ‘Tifdag  ; Englilli,  Tuefday 
in  Low  Dutch,  Dingf-tag  ; in  La- 
tin, Dits  Martïs.  This  proves 
that  T'yr  anfwered  to  Mars.  The 
Germans  in  High  Dutch  call  this 
day  £richs-tag,  from  the  wor4 
Heric,  or  Harec,  a Warrior,  which 
cornes  to  the  famé  thing. 
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the  gods  tafled,  whan  they  found  themfelves  grow 
old,  and  which  had  the  power  of  inftantly  reftoring 
them  to  youth  *.  Heimdal  was  their  porter.  The 
gods  had  made  a bridge  between  heaven  and  earth  : 
this  bridge  is  the  Rain-bow.  Heimdal  was  employed 
to  watch  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  this  bridge,  for 
fear  the  giants  fhould  make  ufe  of  it  to  get  into  hea- 
ven. It  was  a difficult  matter  to  furprife  him,  for 
the  gods  had  given  him  the  faculty  of  fleeping  more 
lightly  than  a bird,  and  of  difcovering  objefts  by  day 
or  night  farther  than  the  diftance  of  a hundred 
leagues.  He  had  alfo  an  ear  fo  fine,  that  he  could 
hear  the  very  grafs  grow  in  the  meadows,  and  the 
wool  on  the  backs  of  the  fheep.  He  carried  in  the 
one  hand  a fword,  and  in  the  other  a trumpet,  the 
found  of  which  could  be  heard  through  ail  the  worlds. 

I fupprefs  here  the  names  of  the  other  gods  who  made 
up  the  number  of  twelve  ; but  1 ought  to  heilow  a 
Word  upon  LoKE,  whom  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
feem  to  hâve  regarded  as  their  evil  principle,  and 
whom  notwithftanding  they  rauked  among  the  gods. 
The  Edda  f calls  him  the  calumniator  of  the  gods, 

“ the  grand  contriver  of  deceit  and  frauds,  the  re- 
proach  of  gods  and  men.  He  is  beautiful  in  his  ^ 
“ figure,  but  his  mind  is  evil,  and  his  inclinations  in- 
confiant.  No  body  reiiders  him  divine  honours. 

“ He  furpafies  ail  mortals  in  the  arts  of  perfidy  and 
<<  craft.”  He  hath  had  many  children  by  Segnie  his  - 

“ - ' wife  ■'  . 

* Edda  Mythol.  25.  t ^Tythol.  î6. 
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\vife  : belides  three  monfters  wlio  owe  their  birtii  tQ 
}næ  ; the  wolf  Fenris,  the  ferpent  Miogard,  and 
Hela  or  Death.  AU  three  are  enemies  to  the  gods  ; 
vvho  after  varions  ftruggles,  hâve  chained  this  wolf 
till  lhe  laft  day,  when  he  fliall  break  loofe  and  devour 
the  fun.  The  ferpent  hath  been  caft  into  the  fea, 
where  he  fliall  remain  till  he  is  conquered  bj  the  god 
Thor.  And  Idela  or  Death  fhall  be  baniflied  into  the 
lower  régions,  where  ûie  hath  the  government  of  nine 
worlds,  into  which  jflie  diflributes  thofe  who  are  fent 
to  lier.  We  flnd  here  and  there  in  the  Edda  feveral 
other  llrokes  concerninor  Loke,  his  wars  with  the 
gods,  and  efpecially  with  Thor  ; his,  frauds,  their  re- 
fcntment  againft  him,  and  the  vengeance  they  tcok  o£ 
him,  w’hen  he  was  feized  and  üiut  up  in  a cavem" 
formed  of  three  keen-edged  ftones,  where' he  rages 
wich  fuch  violence,  that  he  caufes  ail  the  earthqiiakes 
that  happen.  He  will  remain  there 'captive,  acids  the 
famé  mythology,  till  the  end  of  the  âges,  ; but  theii 
he  fliall  be  flain  by  Heimdal,  the  door-keeper  of  the 
gods.  ' 

We  hâve  fcen  above  that  the  Icelandic  mythology 
reckons  np  twelve  goddefles,  includîng  Fixa  or  Frigcra, 
the  fpoufe  of  Üdin,  and  the  chief  cf  thera  ail.  Each  of 
them  hath  lier  particular  funélions.  Ecra  b the  god- 
defs  of  medicine;  Ge.Fione  of  virghûty  : Fulla  or  Fyl- 
I A is  the  confident  of  Krea,  and  takes  cnre  of  lier  dicfs 
and  oinaments.  Frkya  is  favourable  to  levers,  but 
more  faiihful  than  the  Grecian  Venus,  llie  ■\vtxp-o  in- 
cetlanlly  for  the  abfencc  of  her  hufband  OiiKys,  and 

her 
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]Tier  tears  are  drops  of  gold.  Lofna  makes  up  diffe» 
rences  bctween  loyers  and  married  perfons,  though 
ne  ver  fo  inuch  at  variance.  Vara  receives  their 
oaths,  and  puniilies  fucli  as  violate  them.  Snotra  is 
the  goddefs  of  learning,  and  of  good  manners.  Gna 
is  the  meffenger  of  Frea.  Befides  thefe  twelve  god- 
delTes,  there  are  other  virgins  in  Valhall,  or  the  pa- 
radife  of  the  heroes.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  they  are  called  Valkeries.  Odin  alfo  em- 
ploya them  to  chufe  in  battles  thofe  who  are  to  pe- 
rilh,  and  to  make  the  viclory  incline  to  whatever  fide 
he  pleafes.  The  court  of  the  gods  is  ordinarilj  kept 
under  a great  alh-tree,  and  there  they  diftribute  juf- 
tice  This  afh  is  the  greateft  of  ail  trees  ; its  branch- 
es cover  the  furface  of  the  carth,  its  top  reaches  to 
the  higheft  heaven,  it  is  fupported  by  three  vaft  roots, 
one  of  which  extends  to  the  ninth  world,  or  hell.  An 
çagle,  whofe  piercing  eye  difeovers  ail  things,  perches 
upon  its  branches.  A fquirrel  is  continuallj  running 
up  and  doyvn  it  to  bring  news  ; while  a parcel  of  fer- 
pents,  faftened  to  the  trunk,  endeavour  to  deftroy 
him.  From  under  one  of  the  roots  runs  a fountain 
wherein  Wifdcm  lies  concealed.  From  a neighbour- 
ing  fpring  (the  fountain  of  paft  things)  three  virgins 
are  continuallj  drawing  a precious  water,  with  which 
they  water  the  afli-tree  : this  water  keeps  up  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage,  and,  after  having  refrelhed  its 
îeaves,  falls  back  again  to  the  earth,  where  it  forms 

the 


* See  the  EddA  : MythoL  14. 
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the  dew  of  which  the  bees  make  their  honey.  Tbefé 
three  virgins  always  keep  under  the  alla  ; and  it  is 
they  who  difpenfe  the  days  and  âges  of  men.  Every 
man  hath  a Deftiny  appropriated  to  himfelf,  who  dé- 
termines the  duration  and  events  of  his  life.  But  the 
three  Dellinies  of  more  efpecial  note  are  Urd  (the 
paft),  Werandi,  (the  prefent),  and  ScuLDE,  (the 
future). 

Such  were  the  principal  deities,  formerly  worfhip- 
ped  in  the  north  of  Europe  : Or  rather  thefe  were 
the  ideas  which  the  poets  gave  of  them  to  that  credu- 
lous  people.  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  their  handy-work 
in  thefe  fixions,  fometinaes  ingenious,  but  more  fre- 
quently  puerile,  with  which  they  thought  to  fet  oft' 
the  ümplicity  of  the  ancient  religion  ; and  we  ought 
not  to  believe,  as  we  fkall  prove  hereafter,  that  fuch 
of  them  as  were  men  of  fenfe  and  difcernment  ever 
confidered  them  in  any  other  light.  But  after  having 
fliewn  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  principal  De- 
ities, let  us  proceed  to  fet  forth  after  the  Edi  and  the 
poem  named  Voluspa  *,  the  other  Doctrines  of  thek 
Religion. 

; wc 


• It  b belicved,  tRat  Saemond, 
furnamed  the  leabned,  compiled 
a very  extcnfivc  ' Mythology,  of 
which  at  prefent  we  hâve  only  an 
abridgment.  We  hâve  ftill  three 
or  four  fragments  of  this  firft  En- 
® A,  the  moft  valuablc  of  which  is 
a poem  of  about  400  verfes,  vrbick 


is  Ilill  estant,  and  enticled  Volus- 
pa, that  is  to  fay,  “ The  Oracle 
of  the  Prophetefs.”  It  contains  an 
abftraA  of  ail  the  northem  My- 
thology, and  appears  very  ancient  ; 
but  is  not  every  wiere  eafy  to  Ue 
under  llood. 
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We  hâve  feen  that  among  the  qualitîes  of  which 
they  fuppofed  Odin  or  the  Suprême  God  to  be  pof- 
felTed,  that  of  the  creator  of  heaven  and  eartli  is  ex- 
prefslj  attributed  to  him.  It  is  verjr  probable  that 
moil  of  the  nations  which  were  of  ‘ Gothic’  race  held 
opinions  limilar  to  this,  although  the  few  monuments 
which  remain  at  prefent  of  the  ‘ Gothic’  religion,  leave 
us  ignorant  in  what  manner  their  Druids  or  their  phi- 
îofophers  conceived  this  great  event  to  hâve  happcn- 
ed.  What  the  Icelandic  mythology  hath  preferved  ^ 
to  us  on  this  head,  merits  fo  much  the  more  atten- 
fion,  as  if  difcovers  to  us  the  fentiments  of  the  an-  \ 
oient  Scythians  on  this  important  point,  and  at  the,.  j 
famé  time  eîfp relies' the m fréquently  with  a gréatnefs'  -, 
and  fublimity  cqual  to  the  fineft  llrokes  of  claffical  i 
antiquity  on  the  famé  fùbjeél  *.  The  poet  begins  by  -i 
à defcription  of  Chaos.  “ in  the  day-fpring  of  the  | 
“ âges,  fays  he,  there  was  neifher  fea,  nor  Ihore,  nor  ] 
‘‘  refrefliino;  breezes.  Theré  was  neither  earth  be-  | 
low,  nor  heaven  above  to  be  diHinguilhed.  The  'I 
whole  was  oiily  one  vall  abyfs  without  herb,  and 
“ without  feeds.  The  fun  had  then  no  palace  : the 
ftars  knew  not  their  dwelling. places,  the  moon  was 
ignorant  of  her  power.”  After  thi?,  continues  he, 

“ there 

* I quote  as  much  as  poflible  onîy  a klnd  of  paraphrafe  of  th:s 
the  very  words  of  the  Voluspa,  poem.  See  efpccially  Mythol.  4>  ' 
and  when  they  appear  to  me  too  5,  & feq.  Edd.  Island.  Refcnii. 
oLfcure,  I fupply  thcm  from  the  Havniae,  1665.  Fhji  EmI,  ^ 

En  ri  A,  which  is,  for  the  moft  part,  '% 
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thcre  vvas  a luminous,  burning,  flaming  world  tc- 

wards  the  fouth  ; and  from  this  world  flowed  ouf 
“ incefîantly  into  tbe  abjfs  that  lay  towards  the 
**  iiorth,  torrents  of  fparkling  fîre,  whlch  in  prôpor- 
tion  as  they  removed  far  away  from  theîr  fource, 
“ congealed  in  theîr  falling  into  the  abyfs,  and  fo 
“ filled  it  with  fcum  and  ice.  Thus  was  the  abyfs  by 
“ litrle  and  littlc  filled  quite  full  ; but  there  remain- 
ed  vvithin  it  a liglit  and  immoveable  air,  and  thence 
‘‘  exhaled  icy  vapours.  Then  a warm  breath  corn- 
“ ing  from  the  fouth,  melted  thofe  vapours,  and 
**  formed  of  them'  living  drops,  whence  was  born  the 
giant  Ymer.  It  is  repbrted,  that  whilft  he  flept,‘ 
*•'  an  extraordinary  fweat  under  his  aVm-pits  produ- 
ced  a male  and  female,  whence  is  fprung  the  race 
of  the  giants  ; a face  evil  and  corrupt,  as  well  as 
“ Ymer  their  author.  Another  race  was  brought 
forth,  v.^hich  formed  alliances  with  that  of  the  gî- 
ant  Ymer  : This  was  caîled  the  family  of  Bor,  fo 
“ named  from  the  firfl:  of  that  family,  who  was  thé 
father  of  Odin.  The  fons  of  Bor  flcw  the  giant 
“ Ymer,  and  the  blood  ran  from  his,wounds  in’  fiich 
abondance,  that  it  caufed  a general  inundation, 
“ whercin  periihed  ail  the  giants,  except  only  one, 
who  faving  himfelf  in  a bark,  efcaped’ with  ail  his 
“ family.  Then  a new  world  was  formed.  The 
“ fons  of  Bor,  or  the  Gods,  draggcd  the  body  of  the 
“ giant  inco  the  abyfs,  and  of  it  made  the  e^rth  : the 
fea  and  rivers  weie  compofed  of  his  blood;  the 
earth  of  his  flefh  ; the  great  mountains  of  his 
^ M « bones  ; 
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bonès  the  rocks  of  bis  teetb,  and  of  rplinters 
bis  bones  broken.  They  made  of  bis  fcull  the 
“ vault  of  heaven,  whicb  is  fupported  by  four  dwarfs 
“ named  South,  North,  Eaft,  and  Weft.  They  fixed 
“ there  tapers  to  enlighten  it,  and  affigned  to  other 
fîtes  certain  fpaces  whicb  they  were  to  run  thro’, 
fome  of  them  in  heaven,  others  under  the  heaven  : 
The  days  were  diftinguiflied,  and  the  years  were 
“ numbered.  They  made  thè  earth  round,-  and  fut- 
rounded  it  with  the  deep  océan,  upon  the  banks  of 
“ which  they  placed  the  giants.  One  day,  as  the 
fons  of  Bor,  or  the  gods,  were  taking  a waik,  they 
“ found  two  pièces  of  wood  floating  upon  the  wa- 
ter  i thefe  they  took,  and  out  of  them  made  a mau 
‘‘  and  a woman.  The  eldeft  of  the  gods  gave  them 
life  and  fouis  ; the  fécond  motion  and  knowledge  ; 
the  third  the  gift  of  fpeech,  hearing  and  fight,  to- 
which  he  added  beauty  and  raiment.  ^From  this 
man  and- this  woman,  named  Askus  and  Embla,  is- 
“ defcended  the  race  of  men  whoi  are  permitted  to  in- 
“ habit  the  earth.” 

It  is  eafy  to  trace  out  in  this  narration  veflriges  of 
an  ancient  and  general  tradition,  of  which  every  feét 
of  paganifm  hath  altered,  adorned  or  fupprefled  many 
circumllances,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and 
which  is  now  only  to  be  found  intire  in  the  books  of 
Mofes.  Let  the  flrokes  we  hâve  here  produced  be 
Gompared  with  the  begînning  of  Hefiod’s  Theogony, 
with  the  mythology  of  fome  Afiatic  nations,  and  with 
the  book  of  Genefis,  and  we  üiall  inftantlv  be  convin- 
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iced,  that  the  conformity  which  is  found  between  ma- 
■ny  cîrcumftances  of  their  récitals,  cannot  be  the  mere 
Work,  of  chance.  Thus  in  the  Edda  the  defcription 
of  the  Chaos  ; that  vivifying  breath  which  produces 
the  giant  Ymer;  that  üeep  during  which  a male  and 
female  fpiing  froni  his  lides  ; that  race  of  the  fons  of 
the  gods  5 that  deluge  which  only  one  man  efcapes, 
with  his  family,  by  means  of  a bark  ; that  renewal 
of  the  World  which  fucceeds  ; that  lirft  man  and  fiift 
wornan  created  by  the  gods,  and  who  reçoive  from 
them  life  and  motion  : ail  this  feems  to  be  only  re- 
mains of  a more  ancient  and  more  general  belief, 
which  the  Scythians  carried  with  thena  when  they 
retired  into  the  North,  and  which  they  altered  more 
ilowly  than  the  other  nations.  One  may  difcover  al- 
fo  in  the  very  nature  of  thefe  alterations  the  famé 
fpirit  of  allegory,  the  famé  déliré  of  accounting  for 
.^11  the  phænomena  of  nature  by  fixions,  which  hath 
fuggelted  to  other  nations  the  gveatell:  part  of  the  fa- 
bles with  which  their  theology  is  infefted.  To  con- 
çlude,  the  llyle  itfelf,  in  which  the  exprelîiôn?,  one 
while  fublime,  one  while  extravagant  and  gigantic, 
are  thrown  together  without  art  ; the  littlenelTes  that 
accompany  the  molf  magnilicent  defcriptions  ; the  dif- 
order  ofthe  narrative  ; the  uniform  turn  of  the  phra- 
fes,  conUrms  to  ail  who  read  this  work,  an  idea  of  a 
very  remote  antiquity,  and  a mode  of  thinking  and 
writing  peculiar  to  a limple  and  grofs  people,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  any  rules  of  compofition,  and 
whofe  vigorous  imagination,  defpifing  or  not  knowing 

any 
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any  rules  of  art,  difplays  itfelf  in  ail  the  freedom  an<^ 
encrgy  of  nature. 

Jt  was  thus  the  world  was  created  ; or  to  exprefç 
it  in  a manner,  more  conformable  to  the  ‘ Gothic’  no- 
tions, It  was  thus  that  the  matter  already  exifting, 
but  without  order  and  without  life,  was  animated  and 
difpofed  by  the  Gods  into  the  prefent  ftate  in  which  we 
behold  it.  I bave  already  remarked,  that  they  were 
far  from  fuppofing  that  after  it  had  received  the  firll 
motion  from  the  hands  of  the  Gods,  the  world  conti- 
nued  to  fubfift,  and  to  move  independent  of  its  firll 
movers.  Perhaps  no  religion  ever  attributed  fo  much 
to  a divine  providence  as  that  of  the  northern  nations. 
This  doftrine  ferved  them  for  a key,  as  commodious, 
as  it  was  univerfal,  to  unlock  ail  the  phænometia  of 
nature  without  exception.  The  inlelligencies  united 
îo  different  bodies,  penetrated  and  nioved  them  ; and 
men  needed  not  to  look  any  faither  than  to  them,  to 
find  the  caufe  of  every  thing  they  obferved  in  them. 
Thus  entire  Nature,  animated  and  always  moved  im-» 
mediately  by  one  or  more  intelligent  caufes,  was  in 
their  fyftem  nothing  ipore  than  the  organ  or  inftru- 
ment  of  the  divinity,  and  became  a kind  of  book  in 
which  they  thought  they  could  read  his  will,  inclina- 
tions and  defigns.  Hence  that  weaknefs  formerly 
common  to  fo  many  nations,  and  of  which  the  traces 
ffill  fubfift  in  many  places,  that  makes  thein  regard  a 
îhoufand  indifferent  phœnomena,  fuch  as  the  quiver- 
ing  of  leaves,  the  crackling  and  colour  of  fiâmes,  the 

fall  of  thunderbolts,  the  fiight  or  finging  of  a bird, 
* ; ' mens 
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mens  involuntary  motions,  their  dreams  and  vîfîonSj, 
the  movements  of  the  pulfe,  &c.  as  intimations  whicl^ 
God  gives  to  wife  men,  of  his  will.  Hence  came  o- 
ratles,  divinations,  aufpices,  prelages,  and  lots  ; in  a 
Word,  ail  that  rubbiÜi  of  dark  fuperflitions,  callcd  at 
one  time  religion,  at  another  magic,  a fcience  abfurd 
to  the  eyes  of  reafon,  but  fui  fable  to  the  impatience 
and  reftlefliiefs  of  our  délires,  and  which  only  betrays 
fhe  vveaknefs  of  human  nature,  in  promiling  to  re- 
Iteve  it.  Such,  notwithllanding,  vvas  the  principal 
confe^uence  which  the  ‘ Gothic’  nations  drew  froni 
the  do^lrine  of  a Divine  Providence.  The  ancien^ 
Danes  carried  it  to  as  extravagant  a pitch  as  the  rellp 
as  will  appear  from  what  I fhall  fay  ôf  their  facrilices 
and  prefages,  when  1 corne  to  treat  of  their  exterior 
worlhip.  With  refped  to  the  moral  preçepts,  we 
know  very  well  that  it  hath  ever  been  the  fàilino-  of 

t) 

mankind  to  regard  thefe  as  the  leall  ciïential  part  of 
religion.  When  they  admitted  that  continuai  and 
immédiate  aélion  of  tlie  divinity  on  aîl  créatures,  the 
Scandinavians  had  thence  concluded  that  it  was  im- 
polïïble  for  men  to  effed  any  change  in  the  courfe  of 
things,  or  to  refift  the  deltinies.  The  Stoics  them- 
felves  did  not  underllanJ  this  terra  in  a more  rigo- 
rous  fcnfe  than  the  people  of  the  North.  Notliing  h 
more  common  in  the  ancient  Chronicies  than  to  Iiear 
their  warriors  complaining  that  the  dédinies  are  in- 
^exible,  that  they  are  unalter.able,  and  cannot  be  fur- 
mounted.  We  bave  feen  above  that  they  rcckoncd 
^he  Parcœ  or  Goddeflcs  of  dcftiny  to  be  three  innun:- 

ber 
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ber,  -as  well  as  tlie  Greeks  ; and  like  them  attributc4 
to  them  the  détermination  of  ail  events.  Every  man 
liad  alfo  his  own  deftiny,  who  affifted  at  the  moment 
of  liis  buth,  and  marked  before  liand  the  period  of 
his  days  It  is  yet  probable  that  they  confidered 
Odin  or  the  fnpreme  God,  as  the  anthor  and  arbiter 
of  the  deftinies.  This  the  Edda  infinuates  pretty 
clearly,  when  it  tells  us,  that  he  hath  eftabliflied  from 
the  beginhing  governors  to  regulate  the  deftinies  of 
mortals.  One  may  conceive  what  impreflion  this 
doélrine  muft  hâve  made  upon  men  wlio  were  natu- 
rally  warlike.  Recent  examples  hâve  fliewn  us,  that 
it  never  fails  apnong  men  to  add  ftiength  to  their  rul- 
ing  palîion,  and  to  produce  particularly  in  fuch  as  love 
war,  a blind  temerity  which  knows  neither  meafure 
îior  danger  "1*.  But  to  this  unlucky  préjudice  the  an- 
cient  inhabitants  of  the  north  added  another,  the  ef- 
fets of  which  were  no  lefs  barbarous  : which  was, 
that  the  term  of  a man’s  life  might  be  prolonged,  if 
any  one  would  put  himfelf  in  his  place  and  die  in  his 
ftead.  This  was  often  praélifed  when  a prince  or  il- 
Juftrious  warrior  was  readj  to  perifh  by  fome  acci- 
dent ; 


'{ 

fi 


* Tt  is  tliis  deétrinc  of  the  an- 
cient  ‘ Gothic’  (or  uorthern)  My- 
thology,  which  bas  produçed  ail 
the  ftories  of  fairies,  and  the  mar-' 
vêlions  of  modem  Romances,  as 
that  of  the  ancicnt  Romances,  is 
{«unded  on  the  Grcek  and  Roman 


Mythology.  T his  will  appear 
more  plainly  in  the  fequel  of  Uns 
Work.  ) 

f The  anthor  (I  fuppofe)  al- 
ludes  to  Charles  XII.  of  ^weden_ 
See  his  Hiftory  by  Voltaire.  T. 
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J<jnt  ; Odin  appeafed  by  fuch  a facrifice,  and  content 
to  hâve  a vifl:iin,  revoked,  they  faid,  the  decree  of  tho 
deftinles,  and  lengthened  the  thread  of  HIS  lite  whom 
they  were  fo  defirous  to  fave. 

The  other  precepts  of  this  religion  * probably  ex- 
tended  no  farther  thaii  to  be  brave  and  intrepid  in 
war,  to  ferve  the  Gods,  and  to  appeafe  them  by  facri- 
flces;  not  to  be-unjuft,  to  Ihow  hofpitality  to  ftiangers, 
to  keep  their  vvords  inviolably,  and  to  be  faithful  to 
the  marriage  bed.  There  are  many  remarks  to  be 
made  upou  the  fenfe  in  which  rhefe  precepts  were  ta- 
ken,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ob- 
ferved  ; but  to  avoid  répétitions,  I fhall  refer ve  them 
for  the  article  in  which  I fliall  treat  of  the  Manners  of 
the  ancien t Danes  : There  we  fhall  be  bell  able  to 
judge,  whàt  influence  their  religion  had  upon  thefe 
people,  and  by  a natural  oircle,  thence  form  the  moft 
cxaft  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  the  religion  itfelf.  It  is  now 
time  to  difcufs  another  of  its  do6frines,  that  of  the- 
ftate  of  man  after  death,  and  the  final  defliny  of  the- 
World  he  now  inhabits. 

There  will  corne  a time,  fays  the  Eddaf,  a bar- 
barous  âge,  an  âge  of  the  fword,  when  iniquity 
fhall  infefl  the  earth,  when  brothers  fliall  fiain 

themfelvea 

• Ai  among  ail  the  ‘ Gothic’ na-  of  Refenius.  Sec  alfo  the  frag- 
tion».  Ong.  ments  cited  by  Bartholin.  De  Cauf. 

t Sce  Mythol.  48.  and  49.  and  Contempt.  a Dan.  Gentil,  mertis. 
the  Poctn  of  the  V01.USPA  towards  L.  z,  c 14. 
the  end,  as  it  is  found  in  tke  £dit« 
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themfelves  wkh  brothers  blood,  when  fons  üiall  bd 
the  murderers  of  their  fathers,  and  fatbers  of  their 
fons,  when  incell  and  adultery  fhall  be  common, 
when  no  man  fliall  fpare  bis  friend.  Immediately 
fliall  fucceed  a defolating  winter  ; the  fnovv  fliall 
fall  frotfi  the  four  corners  of  the  v/orld,  the  w'iiids 
“ fliall  blow  with  fu'rj,  the  whole  earth  fliall  be  hard 
bound  ih  ice.  Tliree  fuch  wiiiters  fliall  pafs  awaj, 
without  being  foftened  by  one  fûnimer.  Then  fliall 
fucceed  aftoniJhiiig  prodigies  : Then  fliall  the  mon- 
‘‘  fliers  break  their  chains  and  efcap.e  : the  great  Dra- 
gon  fliall  roll  himfclf  in  the  océan,  and  with  his 
“ motions  the  earth  fliall  be  overflowed  : the  earth 
fliall  be  fliaken  ; the  trees  fliall  be  torn  up  bj  the 
roots  ; the  rocks  fliall  be  daflied  againft  each  othef. 
The  Wolf  Fenris,  broke  loofe.  from  his  chains,  fliall 
open  his  enormous  mouth  which  reaches  from  hea- 
ven  to  earth  ; the  fire  fliall  flafli  out  from  flis  eyes 
' «'  and  noftrils  ; he  fliall  devour  the  fun  : and  the  great 
«'  Drao-on  who  follows  him,  fliall  vomit  forth  upon 
the  waters,  and  into  the  air,  great  toirents  of  ve- 
“ nom.  Iri  this  confufion  the  ftars  fliall  fly  from  their 
“ places,  the  heaven  fliall  cleave  afunder,  and  the  ar- 
my  of  evil  Genii  and  Giants,  condu<51ed  by  SortüRj 
(the  black)  and  followed  by  Loke,  fliall  break  in, 
“ to  attack  the  gods.  But  Heimdal,  the  door-keep- 
er  of  the  gods,  rifes  up,  he  founds  his  clanging 
« Irumpet  •,  the, gods  awake  and  aflemble  j the  great 
“ Afli-tree  fliakes  its  branches  ; heaven  and  earth  are 

“ full  of  hoiror  and  affright.  lhe  gods  fly  to  arms  ; 

“ the 
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tlie  heroes  place  themfelves  in  battle-array.  Ociîa 

“ appears  annecl  in  his  golden  cafque,  and  his  re- 

l'plendent  cnirafs  : his  vafl  fcimetar  is  in  his  hands. 

“ He  attacks  the  Wolf  Fenris  ; he  is  devoured  bj 

him,  and  Fenris  periflies  at  the  famé  inftant.  Thor 

is  fufFocated  in  the  floods  of  venom  which  the  Dra- 

✓ 

• gon  breathes  forth  as  he  expires.  Loke  and  Heim- 
dal  mutuallj  kill  eaçh  other  *.  The  hre  confunies 
Vol.  T.  - N everj 


* It  is  ver^  difRcuIt  to  compre- 
hcnd  why  the  Scandinavians  make 
thcir  Gods  to  die  thus,  without  e- 
ver  returning  again  tb  life  : Fcir 
after  the  deleat  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal divinitics,  we  fee  an  All- 
])owerful  Deity  appear  upon  the 
d^age,  who  i'cctns  to  hâve  not|iing 


in  common  with  Odin.  The 
Stoics  had  probably  the  famé  i- 
dea$  : therc  is  at  leaft  a very  re- 
rnarkable  paffage  of  Seneca  the 
tragedian  on  this  fubjeâ:.  It  is 
wbere  he  deferibes  that  confla- 
gration which  is  to  put  an  end  t<? 
thij  World. 


Jam  jam  leglbus  obrutis 
Mundo  cum  veniet  dies 
Auftralis  polus  obruct 
Quicquid  per  Lybiam  jacet,  &c. 

Ardous  polus  obruet 
Quicquid  fubjacet  axibus. 

Amifl'um  trepidus  polo 
Titan  eicutiet  diem. 

Coeli  regia  coifcidéns 
Ortus  atque  obitus  trahet 
Atque  omnes  pariter  Deos 
Perdit  mors  cliqua,  et  Chaos 
h t mors  et  fata  noviflima 
In  fe  conftituet  fibi 
(^is  mundum  capiet  locus  ? 

» Se 
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every  thing-,  and  the  flanie  reaches  up  to  heaven. 
But  prefentlÿ  after,  a new  earth  fprings  forthfrona 
“ the  bofom  of  the  waves,  adorned  with  green  mea- 
dows  ; the  fields  there  bring  forth  without  cul- 
ture,  calamities  are  there  unknown,  a palace  is 
**  there  raifed  more  Ihining  than  the  fun,  ail  covered 
with  gold.  This  is  the  place  that  the  juft  will  in- 
habit,  and  enjoy  delights  for  evermore.  Then  the 
“ POVVERFUL,  the  VALIANT,  he  WHO  G0VERN3  ALL 
“ THINGS,  cornes  forth  from  his  lofty  abodes,  to  ren- 
“ der  divine  juftice.  He  pronounces  decrees.  He 
ellabliflies  the  facred  deflinies  which  lhall  endure 
for  ever.  There  is  an  abode  remote  from  the  fun, 
the  gates  of  whiçh  face  the  North  ; poifon  rains 
• “ there  through  a thoufand  openings  : This  place  is 
ail  compofed  of  the  carcafles  of  Serpents  ; Thçre 
“ run  certain  torrents,  in  which  are  plunged  the  per- 
jurers,  affaffins,  and  thofe  who  feduce  mariied  wo- 
“ men.  A black  winged  Dragon  Aies  inceflantly  a- 
“ round,  and  devours  the  bodies  of  the  wretched  whq 
“ are  there  imprifoncd.”  x 

Notwith- 


So  remarkable  a conformity  feems 
to  fuppofe  that  the  two  fyftcms 
had  onc  common  original,  nor 
would  it  be  aftonifliihg  if  they 
had.  There  were  among  the  bar- 
barous  nations  Sages  of  great  ré- 
puté, as  is  acknowledged  by  the 
i^reeks  and  Romans  thcmfclves, 


ftrongly  prejudiced  as  they  were 
againft  them  ; And  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  more  than  one  phüqfo- 
phcr  had  picked  up  among  the 
Scythians  or  Thracians,  confiJera- 
ble  information,  efpecially  with  re- 
gard to  religion  and  morality. 
Fhj^  Edit. 
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Not^vitliftanding  the  obfcurities  whîch  are  found 
in  thefe  defcriptioiis,  we  fee  that  it  was  a doclriiie 
rendered  facred  bj  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians,  that  the  foui  was  immortal,  and  that  there 
was  a future  date  referved  for  men,  either  happj  or 
miferable,  according  to  thcir  behaviour  here  below, 
AU  the  * Gothic  and’  Celtic  nations  held  the  famé  o- 
pinions,  and  it  was  upon  thefe  they  founded  the  obli- 
gation of  ferving  the  Gods,  and  of  being  valiant  in 
battle  : But  although  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians 
who  hâve  fpoke  of  this  people,  agréé  in  attributing 
thefe  notions  to  them,  jet  none  of  them  hâve  given 
anj  particular  account  of  the  nature  of  thefe  doc- 
trines j and  one  ought  to  regard  in  this  refpeft  the 
Icelandic  mythology  as  a precious  monument,  with- 
out  which  we  can  know  but  very  imperfe£Uy  this 
important  part  of  the  religion  of  our  fathers.  I mufl 
facrifice  to  brevity  many  reflétions,  which  the  pic- 
ture  I hâve  here  copied  from  thence,  naturally  pre- 
fents  to  the  mind.  Many  in  particular  would  arife  on 
the  furprizing  conformity  that  there  is  between  feve- 
1 al  of  the  foregoing  ftrokes,  and  thofe  employed  in 
the  Gofpel  to  defcribe  the  famé  thing.  A conformity 
fo  remarkable,  that  one  fliould  betempted  to  attribute 
it  to  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  the  Chriflian  writer  who 
compiled  this  mythology,  if  the  Edda  alone  had  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  this  prophecy  concerning  the  lafl;  âges  of 
tlie  World,  and  if  we  did  not  find  it  with  the  famé  cir- 
cumflances  in  the  Voluspa,  a poem  of  greater  anti- 
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quitj,  and  în  vvhrch  nothing  eau  be  cîifcovered  tbat 
bas  an  air  of  interpolation,  or  forgery. 

One  reinark,  hôwever,  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
which  is,  that  tbis  mythology  exprcfsly  dillinguifhes 
Two  different  abodes  for  the  happy,  and  as  many  for 
the  culpable  : Which  is  what  fcveral  anthors  wlio 
hâve  writ  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Europe,  bave  not 
fufRciently  attended  to.  The  firfl  of  tbefe  abodes  was 
the  palace  of  Odin  named  Valhalla,  where  that  God 
received  ail  fuch  as  died  in  a violent  manner,  from 
the  beginning  to  the,  end  of  the  world,  that  is,  to  the 
time  of  that  univeral  delolation  of  nature- which  was 
to  be  followed  by  a new  création,  and  what  they  call- 
ed  Ragnarockur,  or  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods.  The 
fécond,  which  after  the  renovation  of  ail  things,  was 
to  be  their  etemal  abode,  was  named  GiMLE,  that  is, 
the  Palace  covered  with  Gold,  the  defeription  of 
^ which  we  bave  feen  above,  where  the  juft  were  to 
enjoy  delights  for  ever,  It  was  the  famé  as  to  the 
place  of  punifliments  ; they  diftinguiflied  two  of  thofe, 
of  which  the  flrft  named  Niflheim  was  only  ta 
continue  to  the  renovation  of  the  world,  and  the  fé- 
cond that  fucceeded  it,  was  to  endure  for  even  Tliis 
laft  was  named  Nastrond  f : and  W'e  hâve  feen  In 
the  defeription  of  the  end  of  the  world,  w'hat  idea 
was  entertained  of  it  by  the  ancient  Danes.  With  re- 
gard to  the  two  firfl  places,  the  Valhalla  and  Nifl- 

HEIAT, 

* Tliis  Word  fignîûes  the  abode  Nif,  evil,  and  Hcwiy  home, 
of  the  wicked,  from  the  island  f The  Taore  of  the  dcad. 
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RFIM,  tîiey  are  not  only  diftinguifhed  from  tîie  otliers, 
in  being  only  to -endure  till  the  conflagration  of  the 
World,  but  alfo  in  that  they  feem  rather  intended  to 
leward  violence  than  virtiie,  and  rather  to  flifle  alî 
the  focial  aficdtions  than  to  deter  men  from  crimes^ 
'Ihofe  only,  W’hofe  blood  had  been  flied  in  battle, 
might  afpire  to  the  pleafures  which  Pdin  prepared' 
for  them  in  Valhalia.  The  pleafures  which  they 
expeéled  after  death,  flievv  ns  plainly  enongh  tvhaî 
they  reliihed  during  life.  The  lieroes,  fays  the  Ed- 
da  ♦,  who  are  received  into  the  palace  of  Odin,- 
‘‘  hâve  every  day  the  pleafure  of  arming  themfelves, 

' * of  palTing  in  review,  of  ranging  themfelves  in  order 
‘ of  batile,  and  of  cutting  one  another  in  pièces  j but 
■*  as  foon  as  the  hour  of  repaft  approaches,  thej’-  re- 
turn  on  horfebaek  ail  fafe  and  found,  baek  to^  the 
‘ Hall  of  Odin,  and  fall  to  eating  and  drinking, 
Though  the  number  of  them  cannot  be  counted,, 
the  flefli  of  the  boar  Serimner  is  fufficient  for 
them  ail  ; êv'ery  day  it  is  ferved  up  at  table,  and 
< every  day  it  is  renewed  again  intire  : their  beve- 
rage  is  beer  and  rnead  ; one  fingle  goat,  whofe  milk 
‘‘  is  excellent  mead,  furniflaes  enough  of  that  liquor 
to  intoxicate  ail  the  heroes  : their  cups  are  the 
‘ ‘ Ikulls  of  enemies  they  hâve  flain.  Odin  alone,  who 
' * fits  at  a table  by  himfelf,  drinks  wine  forhis  entire 
‘ liquor.  A crowd  of  virgins  w'ait  upon  the  heiocs 
“ at  table,  and  fill  their  cups  as  fall  as  they  empty 

“ them.'’ 


• Edda  Icckind.  IVÎythol.  31,  33,  34,  35. 
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them.”  Such  was  that  happy  flatc,  tlie  bare  bopd 
of  which  rendered  ail  lhe  inhabitants  of  the  North  of 
Europe  intrepid,  and  wliich  mâde  them  not  only  to 
defy,  but  even  feek  with  ardour  the  mofl.  cruel 
deaths.  Accordingly,  King  Regner  Lodbrog  * when 
he  was  going  to  die,  far  fiom  uttering  groans,  or 
forming  complaints,  expreffed  his  joy  by  thefe  verfes. 

We  ‘ are’  eut  to  pièces  with  fwords  : but  this  fills 
**  me  with  joy,  wdien  1 think  of  the  feaft  that  is  pre- 
paring  for  me  in  Odin’s  palace.  Quickly,  quickly  j 
feated  in  the  fplendid  habitation  of  the  Gods,  we  . | 
“ fhall  drink  beer  out  of  the  Ikulls  of  our  enemies.  I 
A brave  man  fears  not  to  die.  I lhall  utter  no  tî-  J 
morous  wmrds  as  I enter  the  Hall  of  Odin.”  This  j 
fanatic  hope  derived  additional  force  from  the  igno- 
' miny  affixed  to  evéry  kind  of  death  but  fuch  as  wa‘s  i 
of  a violent  nature,  and  from  the  fear  of  being  fent  | 
after  fuch  an  exit  into  Niflhfim-  This  was  a place  ' 
confifting  of  nine  worlds,  referved  for  thoie  that  died  | 
of  difeafe  or  old  âge.  Hela  or  Death,  there  exercifed  j 
her  defpotic  power  ; her  palace  was  Angujsh  ; her  ^ 
table  Famine  ; her  waiters  were-  Expectation  and-  m 
Delay  ; the  threüiold  of  her  door  was  Précipice  j 1 
her  bed  Leanness  : fhe  was  livid  and  ghaftly  paie  ; a 
• and  her  very  looks  infpired  horror.  9 

After  this  defeription  of  the  religion  of  the  Scandi-  9 

navians,  fl 

* See  “ Five  Pièces  of  Runic  Olaü  Wormii  I.itcratur.  Rim.  ad  fl 
“ Poetry,  tranflated  from  the  Icc-  calc.  ' 9 

“ landic.”  T.ond.  1763.  8vo.-~  ‘ ' 
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pavians,  can  wc  be  fiirprized  that  they  fliould  malcQ 
\var  their  only  bubnefs,  and  carry  their  valeur  to  the 
utmort  excefl'es  of  fanaticifni.  Such  alfo  will  be  the 
features  vvhich  I lliall  mofl  Irequcntly  hâve  occahoii 
to  prefent,  when  I corne  to  give  a pl£ture  o^^  their 
:manners  : there  the  influence  of  a doflrine  fo  perni- 
cious  will  be  felt  in  its  utmoft;  extent.  But  juftice  o- 
bliges  me  to  obferve  here,  that  the  reproach  arifing 
from  it  does  i>ot  alFeél  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
' North  more  than  thofe  of  ail  Europe  iu  general,  un- 
lefs  it  bc  that  they  continued  to  deferve  it  longer. 
'Howev'^er  llrange  to  à man,  who  reafons  coolly,  may 
appear  the  madnefs  of  making  war  habitually,  for  th'e 
. fakeof  war  itfelf  : it  muft,  notwithftanding,  be  al- 
: iowed,  that  this  hath  been  for  a fucceflion  of  âges  the 
: favourite  paillon  of  ail  thofe  nations  at  prefent  fo  po- 
lite  ; and  it  is  but,  as  it  were,  of  yefterday  that  they 
. begîin  to  be  fenflble  of  the  value  of  peace,  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  arts,  and  of  a government  favourable  ta 
induflry.  Tlie  farther  we  look  back  towards  their 
infancy,  the  more  we  fee  them  occupied  in  war,  di- 
vided  among  tliemfelves,  cruelly  bent  on  the  deftruc- 
(tion  of  each  other,  by  a fpirit  of  revenge,  idlenefs  and 
.'fanaticifm.  Theie  was  a time  when  the  whole  face 
«:of  Europe  prefented  tlie  famé  fpe6lacle  as  the  forefls 
L'of  America  ; viz.  a thonfand  little  wandering  nations, 
■ wkhout  cities  or  towns,  or  agriculture,  or  arts  : hav- 
ing  nothing  tofubfill  on  but  a few  herds,^  wild  fruits 
and  pillage,  harrafling  themfelves  inceiiantly  by  in- 
! readô  and  attacks,  foiuetimes  cotiquering,  fometimes 

çonquered, 


s 
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conquered,  often  totally  overthrown  and  deftroyed.  ' 
The  famé  caufes  every  vvhere  produce  the  famé  ef-  , 
a favage  life  necelTarily  produces  cruelty  and 


injuftice  ; difquict,  idlenefs,  and  envy  riaturally  Ica.d 
to  violence,  and  the  defire  of  rapine  and  mifchief.  ’A 
The  fear  of  deàth  is  no  reftraint  when  life  has  no 
comfort.  What  evidently  proves  the  unhappinefs  of 
thofe  nations  who  live  jn  fuch  a ftate  as  this,  is  the* 
facility  with  which  they  throw  their  lives  away.  Thc^ 
pleafure  arilîng  frpm  propcrty,  frora  fentiment  and< 
knowledge,  the  fruits  of  induftry,  lavvs  and  arts,  byj 
foftening  life,  and  endearing  it  to  us,  can  alone  givej 
p.3  a reliih  for  peace  and  juftice. 


ÇHAP, 
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C H A P T E R VII; 

Of  the  esterîor  ivorjhip  and  religious  cerenioniti  of  iîôc 

Northern  nations  '. 


IN  lajing  open  the  principal  doftrincs  of  thc.an- 
cient  Danes,  I hâve  already  had  frequent  occafion 
to  remark  their  conformitj  with  thofc  of  the  other 
‘ Gothic  and’  Celtic  nations  of  Europe.  The  famé 
conformitj-  is  obfervable  in  the  -worfliip  which  thej 
paid  the  Deitj  ; and  one  may  prefume  th'at  it  -would 
appear  ftill  greater  if  it  were  eafj  to  purfue  with  ex- 
aftnefs,  the  hiftorj  of  that  religion  through  its  fevc- 
ral  ftages  of  purity  and  alteration.  Thus,  for  inftancc, 
it  is  eafj  to  comprehend  why  the  ancient  Danes  made 
ufe  of  temples  ; although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  yc-  i 
Tf  certain,  that  the  ufe  of  them  was  profcribcd  by 
‘’V'oL.  I.  O the 
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die  primitive  religion,'  which  tauglit  that  it  was  ohea- 
five  to  the  gods  to  prétend  to  inclofe  thein  within  the 
circuit  of  walls  ; and  that  men  thereby  checked  and 
i-tdrained  their  ailion,  v/hich  is  to  penetrate  ail  créa- 
tures freeiy  in  order  to  fupport  them  in  being.  There 
was  doubtlefs  a time,  when  îbe  Dànes,  admitting  the 
faine  doctrine,  worfliipped  their  divinities  only  in  o- 
pen  air,  and  either  knew  not,  or  approved  not  of  the 
ufe  of  temples.  Althougli  we  want  the  greatell  part 
of  the  monuments  which  niight  inftruét  us  concern- 
ing  that  ftage  of  their  religion,  the  traces  of  it  are  not 
yet  entirely  dedroyed.  We  find  at  tliis  day  here  and 
there  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norw'ay,  in  the  mid- 
dle  of  a plain,  or  upon  fome  little  hill,  altars,  arouhd 
which  they  alTembled  to  offer  facrifices,  and  to  affift 
at  other  religions  ceremonies.  The  greateft  part  of 
thefe  altars  are  raifed  upon  a little  hill,  either  natural 
or  aitificial.  Three  long  pièces  of  rock  fet  upright 
ferve  for  bafis  to  a great  fiat  flone,  which  forms  the 
table  of  the  altar.  There  is  commonly  a pretty  large  ^ 
cavity  under  this  altar,  which  might  be  intended  to  ^ 
receive  the  blood  of  the  viftims  ; and  they  never  fail  ^ 
to  find  flones  for  flriking  fire  fcattered  round  it  ; for  , 
no  othec  fire,  but  fuch  as  was  flruck  forth  with  a 
flint,  was  pure  enough  for  fo  holy  a purpofe.  Some- 
times  thefe  rural  altars  are  conflruaed  in  a mOre 
inagnificent  manner  ; a double  range_  of  enormous 
flones  furiound  the  altar  and  the  little  hill  on  which  i 
it  is  ereded.  In  Zealand  we  fee  one  of  this . | 

kir^  j r ^ 
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kind  * ’y  whicli  is  fonnetl*  of  flones  of  a prodigious 
Hiagnitude.  Men  would  eveii  now  be  afraid  to  un- 
dertake  fuch  a work,  notwithftanding  ail  the  affiftance 
of  the  mechanic  powers  which’  in  thofe  times  tliej^ 
wanted.  What  redoubles  the  aftonifhment  is,  that 
Icônes  of  that  fize  are  rarely  to  be  feen  throughout 
the  ifland,  and  that  thej  muft  hâve  been  brought 
fiom  a great  diftance.  What  labour  and  perfeverance 
then  mufl  bave  been  beftowed  upon  thefe  vaft  rude 
monuments,  which  are  unhappily  more  durable  than 
thofe  of  the  fine  arts  ? But  men  in  ail  age^  hâve  been 
perfuaded,  that  they  could  not  pay  greater  honour  to 
the  Deity,  than  by  making  for  him  (if  I may  fo  ex- 
prefs  it)  a kind  of  ftrong  bulwarks  j in  executing 
prodigies  of  labour  ; in  confecrating  to  him  immenfe 
riches.  The  facrifice  of  whatever  is  vicions  in  our 
pallions,  which  he  only  requires  of  us  for  our  own 
happinefs,  is  always  the  laft  thing  that  is  thought  or 
to  offer  tohim,  becaufe  it  is  perhaps  what  is  after  ali 
the  moft  dilRcult.  At  Ephefus  they  difplayed  their 
dévotion,  by  laying  out  upbn  one  lingle  temple  ail  the 
treafures  of  Greece  and  Alia.  The  Goths,  whofe 
bodlly  llrength  was  ail  their  riches,  lliewed  their 
zeal  by  rolling  enormous  rocks  to  the  fummits  of 
hills. 

In  fome  places  of  Norway,  are  found  grottos, 
which  hâve  alfo  been  employed  for  religious  ufes. 
Some  of  them  bave  been  eut  with  incredible  pains  in 

the 

• Vide  Olai  Wqrmii  Monum.  Danic. 
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^he  hardeil  rocks  j others  arc  formed  of  prodigîous 
llones  brought  near  and  combined  togetber  with  a 
force  no  lefs  furprifîng 

By  degrees,  as  the  Scandinavlans  formed  new  in- 
tercourfes  and  connections  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  whether  by  the  expéditions  they  undertook, 
or  by  the  foreign  colonies  which  came  to  eftablifh 
îhemfelves  among  them,  their  religion,  changing  by 
degrees,  tolerated  infenfibly  temples  and  idols,  and  at 
length  adopted  them  without  refer ve.  The  three 
principal  nations  of  Scandinavia  f vied  with  each  o- 
thcr  in  ereCling  temples,  but  none  were  more  famous 
than  that  of  Upfal  in  Sweden.  It  glittered  on  ail 
lidcs  with  gold.  A chain  of  the  famé  métal  (or  at 
leaft  gilded)  ran  round  the  roof,  although  the  circum- 
ference  was  not  lefs  than  nine  hundred  élis.  Hacon, 
earl  of  Norway,  had  built  one  near  Drontheim,  which, 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Upfal.  When  Olaus,  king 
of  Norway,  introduced  the  Chriftian  faith  into  that 
country,  he  caufed  this  temple  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  broke  to  pièces  the  idols  it  contained  ; 
They  found  there  gre^t  riches,  and  particularly  a 
ring  of  gold  of  great  value.  Iceland  had  alfo  its  tem- 
ples, aftd  the  chronicles  of  that  country  fpeak  with 
admiration  of  two  efpecially,  one  ütuate  in  the  north 
of  the  ifland,  the  other  in  the  fouth.  In  cach  of  thefe 
temples,  “ there  was,”  fays  an  author  of  that  coun- 
try, 

* Worm.  Monum.  Danic.  lib,  i.  p.  6. 
t SwedçH,  Denmark,  and  Norwar. 


( ' 
try  a private  chapel,  which  was  regarded  as  a 

**  holy  place  ; There  thej  placed  the  idols  upon  a 
“ kind  of  altar,  around  which  thej  ranged  the  vic- 
f‘  tims  that  were  to  be  offered  up.  Another  altar 
ilood  opppûte  to  it,  plated  with  iron,  in  ordey  that 
**  the  fire  which  was  to  burn  there  perpetually,, 
ftiould  not  damage  it  : Upon  this  altar  was  placed 
a vafe  of  brafs,  in  which  thej  received  the  blood 
“ of  the  viaims  : Belîde  it  ilood  a bruûi  which  thèj 
**  made  ufe  of  to  fprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  by- 
ftanders.  There  hung  up  likewife  a great  hiver 
ring  which  they  flained  with  blood,  and  which 
whoever  took  an  oath  on  3^ny  occa^on  was  req^uir- 
“ ed  to  hold  in  bis  haud.  In  one  of  thefe  temples, 
there  was  alfo  near  the  chapel  a deep  pit  or  well, 
into  which  they  caft  the  viftims.” 

When  Denmark  had  em^raced  the  Chriftian  faith, 

they  apphed  themfelves  witli  as  much  zeal  to  deftroy 

thefe  femples,  as  they  had  a little  bcfore  to  ferve  their 

falfe  gods  in  tliem.  in  a Ihort  time  they  were  ali 

ra?;cd  to  the  ground,  and  the  very  remembrance  of 

ihe  places  where  they  ftood  was  totally  loft.  But  the 

aUars  that  are  very  often  found  fcattered  upon  the 

iiountains  and  in  tlie  woods,  teftify  at  this  day, 

bat  the  ancient  Danes  were_  not  kfs  attached  to 

;.iis  mode  of  worftiip  f than  tlie  oiher  northern  na- 
:ions. 


Aü 


* Vid.  Arrjrrim.  Jon. 


Cr)nic-  t Our  -autlior  has  here  fallen 
a tnjaiJ  ûiadv'.Ttcnty  ; for 
iurcly 
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Ail  tlie  gocls  -whofe  naines  I hâve  enumerated,  an^ 
inany  others  of  inferior  note,  were  worfliipped  and 
invoked  by  the  ancient  Scandinayians,  but  not  ail  in 
the  faine  manner,  nor  on  the  faine  account.  The  great 
temple  of  Upfal  feemed  to  be  particularly  confecrated 
to  the  three  fuperior  deities,  and  each  of  them  was 
charafterized  by  fome  particular  fymbol.  Odin  was 
reprefented  holding  a fword  in  his  hand  : Thor  fhood 
at  the  left  hand  of  Odin,  with  a crown  upon  his  head, 
a feeptre  in  one  hand,  and  a club  in  the  other.  Some- 
times  they  painted  hiin  on  a chariot,  drawn  by  two 
he-goats  of  wood,  with  a filver  bridle,  and  his  head 
furrounded  with'  ftars.  Frigga  ftood  at  the  left 
liand  of  Thor  ; ftie  was  reprefented  of  both  fexes  (as 
an  hermaphrodite)  and  with  divers  other  attributes, 
which  charaeferized  the  goddefs  of  pleafure.  Odin 
•was  invoked  as  the  god  of  battles  and  viftory.  Thor, 
as  the  governor  of  the  feafons,  \\'ho  difpenfed  rains, 
dry  weather  and  fertility.  Frigga  as  the  goddefs 
of  pleafures,  of  love  and  marriagé.  I do  not  here 
enter  into  a minute  account  of  the  woriHip  render- 
ed  to  the  other  gods  ; That  which  was  paid  to 
the  three  fuperior  deities  confifted  principally  in 
facrifices,  and  deferves  to  be  deferibed  more  at 

large. 

There  were  three  great  religious  feftivals  in  the 
vear.  The  firft  was  celebrated  at  the  winter  folflice. 

They 

furcly  the  ancient  worflup  in  Temples  is  not  proved  by  the  aka^ 
fouhd  feattered  in  the  t^'OOBS  and  mountains. 


They  called  the  night  on  which  it  was  obferved,  tbs 
MoTHER-NiGiir,  as  that  wliich  produced  ail  the  reil  ; 
and  this  epoch  was  rendered  the  raore  remarkable  as 
they  dated  from  thence  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
which  among  the  northern  nations  was  computed 
from  one  winter  foltlice  to  anotlïer,  as  the  tnonth  was 
from  one  new  moon  to  the  next.  This  feaft  which 
was  very  conlîderable,  was  named  luuL  and  was 
eelebrated  in  honour  of  Thor,  or  the  fun,  in  order  tà' 
ôbtain  a propitious  year,  and  fruitful  feafons.  Sacri- 
fices, feafling,  dances,  no6larnal  alTemblies,  and  ail  the 
demonft rations  of  a moff  diflblute  joy,  were  then  au- 
thorized  by  the  general  ufage  : Thefe  anfwered  to  th'e 
Saturnalia  of  the  Romans,  and  were  in  a great  nrea- 
fure  renewed  afterwards  among  tlie  people,  on  occa- 
fioh  of  the  feall  of  Chri limas.  The  fécond  feftival 
was  inttituted  in  honour  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  god- 
defs  Goya  or  Frigga,  to  requefl  of  her  pleafures, 
friiitfulnefs,  and  vi6lory  ; And  if  was  fixed  at  the*fir/l 
quarter  of  the  fécond  nioon  of  the  year.  Tlie  third, 
which  feems  to  haVe  been  the  moft  confiderable  in  an-. 
cient  times,  was  inflituted  in  honour  of  Odin  ; it  was 
celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  in  order  to 
welcome  in  that  pleafant  feafon,  and  efpecially  to  ob- 
tain  of  the  god  of  battles  happy  fuecefs  in  their  pro- 
jefled  expéditions.  There  w^ere  alfo  fome  fêafls  in 

honoür 

• Hencc  is  derived  the  Word  Yeol  or  Yole,  [Ang.  Sax.  Yeoi.,] 
the  old  namc  for  Chriftmaî.  Vide  Gloflary  of  the  Scott,  lang.  i8cî.  T.  . 
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honoiir  of  the  <ither  gods,  and  they  were  often  multî- 
plied  on  occafion  of  particular  events. 

In  the  earlieft  âges,  the  ofFerings  were  fimple,  and 
fnch  as  fhepherds  and  ruftics  could  prefent.  Thej 
loaded  the  altars  of  the  gods  with  the  firfl  fruits  of 
their  crops,  and  the  choiceft  produ£ii  of  the  earth  : 
Afterwards  they  facrifîced  animais.  They  ofFered  to 
Thor,  during  the  feaft  of  luuL,  fat  oxen  and  horfes  j 
to  Frigga  the  largeft  hog  they  could  get  * ; to  Odin 
horfes,  dogs,  and  falccns,  fometimes  cocks,  and  a fat 
hull.  When  they  had  once  laid  it  down  as  a princi- 
ple  that  the  effnfion  of  the  blood  of  thefe  animais  ap- 
peafed  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  that  their  juftice 
turned  afi.de  upon  the  vidtims  thofe  ftrokes  which 
were  deftined  for  men  ; their  great  care  then  was  for 
^nothing  more  than  to  conciliate  their  fàvour  by  fo  ea~  ^ 
fy  a method.  It  is  the  nature  of  violent  defires  and  ^ 
excefîive  fear  to  know  no  bounds,  and  therefore  when  1 . 
they  would  afk  for  any  favour  which  they  ardently  f 
wifiied  for,  or  would  deprecate  fome  public  calamity  | 
which  they  feared,  the  blood  of  animais  was  not  l> 
deemed  a price  fufficient,  but  they  began  to  fhed  that  | " 
of  men.  It  is  probable  that  this  barbarous  praaice  " 
w'as  formerly  almoll  univerfal,  and  that  it  is  of  a very^.;j 
' remote  antiquity  : It  was  not  entirely  aboliflied  a-j 
mong  the  northern  nations  till  towards  the  ninth  cen-1 
tury,  becaufe  before  that  time  they  had  not  received 

‘■“l 
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îhe  lîght  of  the  gofpel,  and  were  ignorant  of  ttîofi? 
arts  vvhich  had  foftened  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans 
and  Greeks  whilfl:  they  were  flill  pagans. 

The  appointed  time  for  thefe  facrifices  was  alwajs 
determined  by  another  fuperllitious  opinion  which. 
made  the  northern  nations  regard  the  number  Three 
as  facred  and  particularly  dear  lo  the  gods.  Thus  in 
every  ninth  month  they  renewed  this  bloody  ceremo- 
ny,  which  was  to  lad  nine  days,  and  every  day  they 
offered  up  nine  living  viiSUms,  whether  men  or  ani- 
mais. But  the  mod  folenin  facrifices  were  thofe  which 
were  odered  at  üpfal  in  Sweden  every  ninth  year. 
Then  the  king,  the  fenate,  and  ail  the  citi2:ens  of  any 
didinftion,  were  obliged  to  appear  in  perfon,  and  to  ^ 
bring  offerings,  which  were  placed  in  the  great  tem- 
pic  defcnbed  above.  Phofe  who  conld  not  como 
themfelves,  fent  their  prefènts  by  othets,  or  paid  the 
value  in  money  to  prieds  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  re- 
çoive the  offerings.  Sttangers  flocked  there  in  crowds 
from  ail  parts  j and  none  were  excluded  except  thofe 
whofe  honour  liad  fuffered  fome  dain,  and  efpecially 
fucli  as  had  been  accufed  of  cowardice.  Then  they 
chûfe  among  the  captives  in  time  of  war,  and  among 
the  flaves  in  time  of  peace,  nine  perfons  to  be  facrifî- 
ced  ; The-choice  was  partly  regulated  by  the  opinion 
of  the  by-danders,  and  partly  by  lot.  The  wretches 
upon  whom  tl)e  lot  fell,  were  trcated  with  fuch  ho- 
nours  by  ail  the  affembly,  they  were  fo  overwhelmed 
with  careffes  for  the  prefent,  and  with  promûmes  for 
Vol.  I.  P 
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tlie  lifo  to  com’e,  tlia-t  -tliey  fometlines  côngratuîalc  * 
t'hemfelves  on  their  dedinj.  But  they  dld  not  alwajs 
facrilice  fuch  mean  pcrfons  ; In  great  calamities,  in  a 
preffing  famine  for  example,  if  the  people  tliought 
thej  had  fome  pretext  to  impute  the  caufe  of  it  to 
theii*  king,  thej  even  faciificed  him  without  hefita- 
tion,  as  the  hâgheft  price  with  which  they  could  pur- 
chafe  the  divine  faveur.  In  this  manner  the  firft 
king  * of  Vermland  was  burnt  in  honour  of  Odin, 
to  put  an  end  to  a great  dearth  as  we  read  in  the 
hiftory  of  Norwaj.  The  kings,  in  their  turn,  did 
not  fpare  the  blood  of  their  fubjects  and  manj  of 
them  even  Ibed  that  of  their  children.  Hacon,  king 
of  Norv^aj,  offered  his  fon  in  facriflee,  to  obtain  of 
Odin  the  vidloiy  over  his  enemj  Haraldf.  Aune, 
king  of  Sweden,  devoted  to  Odin  the  blood  of  his  nine 
fons,  to  prevail  on  that  god  to  prolong  his  life  J.  The 
ancient  hiftory  of  the  North  aboiinds  infimilar  exam- 
ples. Thefe  abominable  facrifices  were  accompanied 
avith  varions  ceremonies,  When  the  viftim  was  cho- 
fen,  thej  conducled  hinl  towards  the  altar  where  the 
facred  lire  was  kept  burning  night  and  day  : It  was 
furrounded  with  ail  forts  of  iron  and  brazen  veflels  : ^ 
Among  them  one  was  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  by  I 
its  fuperior  fixe  \ in  this  they  received  the  blood  of  J 
the  viélims.  When  they  offered  up  animais,  they  j 

fpeedily;  ! 
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fj^edlly  killtd  tliera  at  the  ioot  of  the  altai'  ; th^u 
they  opened  their  entrails  to  draw  auguries  from 
them,  as  among  the  E-ontaus  ; afcerwards  thcy  dreifed 
the  flefli  CO  be  fervcd  up  in  a feaft  prepared  for  the  al- 
l'embly.  ILveii  horfe  fleüi  was  not  rejeclcd,  and  the 
graiidees  often  eat  of  it  as  well  as  the  people.  But 
when  they  were  difpofed  to  facrifi.ce  iiienj  thofe  whom 
they  pltched  upon  were  laid  upon-a  great  ftone,  where 
they  vyere  inftantly  either  Brangled  or  knocked  on  the 
head.  Sonaetinies  they  let  ont  the  blood  j for  no  pre- 
fage  was  more  rpfpeéled  than  that  which  they  drew 
from  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  impetuofity  v/ith 
which  the  blood  guüied  forth.  Hence  the  priefts  in- 
ferred  what  fuccefs  would  attend  the  enterprize  which 
was  the  objeét  of  their  facrifice.  They  alfo  opened 
the  body  to  read  in  the  entrails^  and  efpecially  in. the 
heart,  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  good  or  ill  fortune 
that  was  impending.  The  bodies  were  afterwards 
burnt,  or  fufpended  in  a facred  grove  near  the  temple. 
Part  of  the  blood  was  fprinkled  upon  the  people,  part 
of  it  npon  the  facred  grove  ; with  the  famé  they  al- 
fo bedewed  the  images  of  the  gods,  the  altars,  the 
benches  and  walls  of  the  temple,  both  within  and 
without.  . 

Sometimes  thefe  facrilices  were  performed  in  ano- 
ther  manner  *.  There  v/as  a deep  well  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  temple  : The  chofen  perfon  was 

thrown  headlong  in  ; commonly  in  honour  of  Goya, 

or 
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pr  the  Earth.  If  lie  went  at  once  to  the  bottom,  thç 
viftini  liad  proved  agreeable  to  the  goddefs,  and  fhe 
had  recel ved  it  : If  it  fwam  a long  tlme  upon  the  fnr- 
face,  flie  refufed  it,  and  it  was  hung  up  in  a facred 
foreft.  Near  the  temple  of  Upfal,  there  was  a grove 
of  this  fort,  of  which  every  tree  and  every  leaf  was 
regarded  as  the  moft  facred  thing  in  the  world.  This, 
which  was  named  Odin’s  Grove,  was  full  of  the  bo- 
dies  of  men  and  animais  who  had  been  facrificed. 
They  afterwards  took  them  down  to  burn  them  in 
lionour  X)f  Thor  or  the  fun  : And  they  had  no  doubt 
that  the  holocaufl  had  proved  agreeable,  when  the 
fmoke  afcended  very  high.  In  whatever  manner  they 
immolated  men,  the  priefl:  always  took  care  in  confë- 
crating  the  vicHm  to  pronoiince  certain  words,  as, 
“ I de.vote  thee  to  Odin.”  “ I fend  thee  to  Odin.^^ 
Or,  I devote  thee  for  a good  harveft  ; for  the  re- 
“ turn  of  a fruitful  feafon.’*  The  ceremony  conclud- 
ed  with  feallings,  in  which  they  difplayed  ail  the  mag- 
nificence known  in  thofe  times.  They  drank  immo- 
derately  ; the  kings  and  chief  lords  drank  firft,  fiealths 
in  honour  of  the  gods  : Every  one  drank  afterwards, 
making  fome  vow  or  prayer  to  the  god  whom  they 
named.  Hence  came  that  cuftom  among  the  firll 
Chrifiians  in  Germany  and  the  North,  of  drinking  to 
the  health  of  our  Saviour,  the  apoftles,  and  the 
faints  : A cuftom  which  the  church  was  often  obliged 
to  tolerate.  The  licentioufnefs  of  thefe  feafts  atlength 
increafed  to  fuch  a piich,  as  to  become  mere  baccha- 
palian  meetings,  where,  to  the  found  of  barbarous 
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jnufic,  amidfl  fiioiits,  dancing  and  indécent  geftures, 
jfo  manj  unfeemly  avions  were  committed,  that  the 
wifefi:  men  refiifed  to  affift  at  them. 

The  famé  kinds  of  facriflces  were  offered,  thougli 
perhaps  with  lefs  fplendour,  in  Denmark,  Norwaj, 
and  îceland.  Let  us  hear  on  this  fubjeft  an  hiftorlaii 
of  the  eleventh  centurj,  Dithmar  bifliop  of  Merfe- 
burg  “ There  is,”  fajs  he,  in  Zealand,  a place 
“ which  is  the  capital  of  Denmark,  named  Lederun, 
(this  is  now  Lethra  or  Lejre,  gf  which  I fhall  fpeak 
“ hereafter).  At  this  place,  ev^ery  nine  years,  in  the 
month  of  January,  the  Danes  ilock  together  in 
crowds,  and  ofFer  to  their  god^s  ninety-nine  men,  as 
“ many  horfes,  dogs  and  cocks,  with  the  certain  hope 
**  of  appeafing  the  gods  by  thefe  viclims.”  Dudo  of 
St.  Quentin,  a French  hiftorian,  attribules  the  famé 
praflice  to  the  Normans  o’*  Norwegians  f : But  he 
informs  us,  that  it  was  in  honour  of  'f  hor  that  thefe 
facrifices  were  made.  Arngrim  Jonas,  an  Icelandic 
aiithor,  who  hath  writ  with  great  learning  upon  the 
antiquities  of  his  nation  f,  remarks,  that  there  were 
'ormerly  in  Iceland,  two  temples  in  which  they  ofTer- 
■d  up  human  vidims,  and  a famous  pit  or  well  in 
vhicli  they  were  thrown  headlong.  Tliere  are  llill 
n Friczland,  and  in  ftveral  places  of  Cermany,  al- 
ars  compofed  of  fuch  large  llones  that  they  could 
-.«nther  be  deftroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time,  nor  by 

- the 
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fclic  zeal  of  tîie  firft  convevts  to  Cliriflianity.  Thef'c 
altars,  açcording  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  reports  of  creditable  hiftorians,  hâve  ferved 
for  the  famé  horrid  purpofes  *.  The  Gauls  for  a 
long  time  oITered  men  to  their  fupreme  god  Esus,  or 
XEUTATf.  The  firft  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  Sicilj, 
the  Britons,  the  Phenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
ail  the  nations  we  know  of  in  Europe  and  Alla,  hâve 
been  coveted  with  the  famé  reproach.  And  can  we 
wonder  at  it  ? Every  nation  buried  in  ignorance  muft 
inevitably  faîl  jnto  error,  and  from  thence  into  fana- 
ticifm  and  cruefty.  Men  are  born  furrounded  w’itli 
dangers  and  evils,  at  the  famé  time  that  they  aie 
weak  and  naked.  If,  as  they  grow  up  to  manhocd, 
the  arts  of  çivil  life,  and  the  fecurity  of  laws  do  not 
difperfe  their  fears,  foften  their  difpofitions,  and  dif-  • 
fufe  through  their  minds,  calmnefs,  modération,  and 
the  focial  affeiftlons,  they  beçome  a prey  to  a thou- 
fand  gloomy  terrors,  which  paint  put  ail  nature  to 
them  as  full  of  dangers  and  enemies,  and  keep  them 
perpetually  armed  with  ferocity  and  diftruft.  Hence 
that  thirft  of  revenge  and  deftruélion  which  barbarous  ' 
nations  cannot  lay  afide  : Hence  that  impious  preju-  . 
dice  which  makes  them  imagine  the  gods  to  be  as  fan- 
guinary  as  themfelves.  It  is  the  unhappinefs  of  our  -, 
nature,  that  ignorance  fuggefts  fear,  and  fear  cruelly. 
They  muft  therefore  be  very  little  acquaintcd  wiili 

human 
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luiman  nature,  and  (liU  lefs  fo  tvith  Iviftory,  wlio  pîaen 
the  golden  âge  of  uny  paople  in  the  âge  of  its  poverty 

; i 

and  ignorance.  It  is  fo  true  that  men  are  everr 
wh»  re  alike  in  this  refpe£l:,  that  nations  who  hâve  ne- 
ver  had  any  commerce  vvith  thofe  of  Europe,  hâve' 
lun  into  the  famé  excelfes  with  equal  fury.  The  Pe- 
vuvians  anciently  oliered  human  facrifîces.  The  Mexi- 
cans  once  ofTered  up  to  .their  gods,  upon  one  fingle 
occafion,  five  thoufand  prifoners  of  war.  Multitudes 
of  people,  half-unknown  and  wandering  in  the  deferts 
of  Africa,  or  forefls  of  America,  do  to  this  day  deftroy 
each  other,  from  the  famé  principles  and  with  the 
famé  blind  fury. 

The  priefts  of  thefe  inhuman  Gods  'were  called 
Drottes,  a name  which  probably  anfvvers  to  the 
Gallic  Word  Druids  : They  were  alfo  frequently  llyl- 
ed  Prophet?,  Wife  Men,  Divine  Men.  At  Upfal  each 
of  the  three  fuperior  deities  had  their  refpedlive 
priefts,  the  principal  of  whom  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  prelided  over  the  facrifices,  and  exercifed  an 
unlimited  authority  over  every  thing.  which  feemed 
to  hâve  connedlion  with  religion.  The  refpedl  ftiown 
îhem  was  fuitable  to  this  authority.  Sprung  for  the 
moft  part  from  the  famé  family  *,  llke  thofe  of  the 
Jews,  they  perfuaded  the  people  that  this  family  had 

God 

* Among  the  northern  nations,  fays  Diodorus^  Siculiis,  a family  is 
charged  (from  father  to  fon)  with  the  carc  of  the  temples,  and  the 
wcrfhip  of  the  gods.  Hifl.  lib.  ii.  c.  <7, 


God  hlmfelf  for  its  fouiider  They  ofLen  United  tlit' 
priefthood  and  the  fovereignty  in  their  own  perfonsy 
after  tlie  example  of  Odin  their  legiflator.  And  it  | 
was  in  confequence  of  that  cuflom  that  in  later  limes  À 
kings  ftill  performed  fome  fun£lions  of  the  piiellhoodj  j 
or  fet  apart  their  children  for  an  office  fo  highly  re-  ^ 
xered.  The  goddefs  Frigga  was  ufually  ferved  b y i 
kings  daughters,  whom  they  called  Pe.ophet£sses  and  | 
Goddesses  ; tlîcfe  pronounced  oracles,  devoted  them- 
fclves  to  perpétuai  virginity,  and  kept  up  the  facred 
lire  in  her  temple.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  among  ^ 
the  Germans,  the  power  of  inflifting  pains  and  penal-  ^ 
lies,  of  driking,  and  binding  a criminal,  was  veiled  in 
the  priefls  alone'.  And  thefe  mcn  fo  haugbty,  who 
thougbt  th'emfelves  diffionoured  if  they  did  not  re-  ’ 
venge  the  flighteft  ofFence,  would  trembling  fubmit  to  ^ 
blows,  and  even  dcatb  itfelf  from  the  hand  of  thepon-  ^ 
tifF,  whom  thej^  took  for  the  inftruinent  of  an  angry  ; 
deity  f.  In  ffiort,  the  ctedulity  of  the  people,  and  the 
craft  and  prefumption  of  the  priefl  went  fo  far,  that 
thefe  pretended  interpreters  of  the  Divine  Will  dared 
even  to  demand,  in  thé  name  of  heaven,  the  blood  of 
kings  themfelves  j-  and  they  obtained  it.  To  fucceed 
in  this,  it  was  only  requifue  for  them  to  avail  them- 
felves 


'*  Hence  the  appellation  Dru- 
IDS  appears  to  be  rather  of  Scan- 
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iîîffcs  of  thofe  times  of  calamity,  when  the  peopltf/ 
(îiftra(!ted  with  forrow  and  fear,  lay  their  minds  open 
to  the  mofli  horrid  impreffions.  At  thofe  times,  whil« 
the  prince  vvas  flaughtered  at  one  of  the  altars  of  the 
gods  ; the  others  were  covered  with’  oflférings,  which 

were  heaped  up  on  ail  fides  for  their  minifters. 

« 

I hâve  already  obfer^^ed,  that  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  northern  nations  * made  the  deity  to  interpofe 
ia  the  moft  indiffèrent  events,  as  well  as  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  ; and  they  only  confidered  the  éléments  as 
fo  many  organs  by  which  he  manifefted  his  will  and 
his  refolves.  This  opinion  once  admitted,  interefl  or 
fuperflition  quickly  drew  from  thence  a confequencé 
hatural  enough  : namely,  that  by  ftudying  with  caré 
the  phænomena  of  nature,  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  fpirit  of 
fhat  religion,  the  vifible  allions  of  that  unfeen  deity, 
rùen  might  corne  to  know  his  will,  inclinations,  and 
defires  : in  one  word,  they  entered  int'o  a kind  of 
commerce  with  him  ; oracles,  auguries,  divinations, 
and  a thoufand  practices  of  that  kind  quickly  fprung 
up  in  crowds,  from  this  erroneous  principle.  Accord- 
ingly,  in  ail  our  ancient  fables  and  chronicles,  we  leé 
the  northern  nations  extremely  attached  to  this  vain 
fcience.  They  had  oracles  like  the  people  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  thefe  oracles  were  not  lefs  revered, 
nor  lefs  fainous  than  theirs,  It  was  generally  believ- 
ed  either  that  the  gods  and  goddeffes,  or,  more  coni- 
monly,  that  the  three  deflinies  whofe  names  I hâve 
Vol.  I. 
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gîven  elfewhqre,  delivcred  out  thefe  oracles  in  tîieif 
temples.  That  of  Upfal  was  as  famous  for  its  ora- 
cles as  its  facrifîces.  Therê  were  alfo  celebrated  ones 
in  Dalia,  a province  of  Swederi  ; in  Norway  and  Den- 
mark.  “ It  was,”  fays  Saxo,  the  Grammarian,  “ a 
cuftom  with  the  ancient  Danes  to  confult  the  ora- 
**  des  of  the^arcæ,  concerning  the  future  deftiny  of 
children  newly  boni.  Accordingly,  Fridleif  being 
defirous  to  know  that  of  his  fon  Olaus,  entered  in- 
**  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  pray  j and  being  in- 
**  troduced  into  the  fanduary,  he  faw  three  goddefîcs 
“ upon  fo  many  feats.  The  firft,  who  was  of  a be- 
**  neficent  nature,  granted  the  infant  beauty,  and  the  ^ 
**•  gift  of  pleafing.  The  fécond  gave  hiin  a noble  i 
“ heart.  But  the  third,  who  was  envions  and  fpite-  I 
“ fui,  to  fpoil  the  Work  of  lier  fifters,  imprinted  on  \ 
“ him  the  ftain  of  covetoufnefs,”  It  fliould  feem  | 
that  the  idols  or  flatues  themfelves  of  the  gods  and  | 
goddeffes  delivered  thefe  oracles  viva  voce.  In  an  an-  | 
cient  Icelandic  chronicle,  we  read  of  onc  Indrid,  wh»  | 
went  from  home  to  wait  for  Thorftein  his  enemy, 
Thorftein,”  fays  the  author,  upon  his  arrivai^  I 
entered  into  the  temple.  In  it  was  a ftone  (eut  1 
“ probably  into  a ftatue)  which  he  had  been  aceuf-  M 
tomed  to  worftiip  ; he  proftrated  himfelf  before  it,  9 
“ and  prayed  to  it  (to  inform  him  of  his  deftiny).  a 
Indrid,  who  ftood  without,  heard  the  ftone  chaunta 
“ forth  thefe  verfes.  **  It  is  for  the  laft  time,  it  is* 
<*  with  feet  drawing  near  to  the  grave,  that  thou  artR 

“ corne  to  this  place  : For  it  is  raoft  certain,  that  be-B 

fore$ 
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fore  tlie  fun  arifeth,  the  valiant  Indrid  fliall  make 
" thee  feei  his  hatred*.”  The  people  perfuaded 
themfelves  fometimes  that  thefe  idols  anfwered  by 
gefture  or  a nod  of  the  head,  which  fignified  that  they 
hearkened  to  the  prayers  of  their  fupplicants.  Thus 
in  the  hiftory‘of  Olave  Tryggefon,  king  of  Norway, 
we  fee  a lord  named  Hacon,  who  enters  into  a temple, 
and  proftrates  himfelf  before  an  idol  which  held  in  its 
hand  a great  bracelet  of  gold.  Hacon,  adds  the  hifto- 
rian,  eafily  conceiving,  that  fo  long  as  the  idol  would 
not  part  with  the  bracelet,  it  was  not  difpofed  to  be 
reconciled  to  hii»,  and  having  made  fome  fruitlefs  ef- 
forts to  take  the  bracelet  away,  began  to  pray  afrefti, 
and  to  offer  it  prefents  : then  getting  up  a fécond  time, 
the  idol  loofed  the  bracelet,  and  he  went  away  very 
well  pleafed.  I fliall  not  lofe  time  in  entering  into  a 
defcription  of  the  other  kinds  of  Oracles.  Enougli 
has  been  faid  to  convince  the  difcerning  reader,  that 
here  was  the  famé  credulity  on  the  one  fide,  and  the 
famé  impoflure  on  the  other,  as  had  formerly*  pro- 
cured  crédit  to  tHe  oracles  of  Greece  and  Afia.  There 
is  no  eflential  différence  between  thofe  of  the  two 
countries,  though  fo  far  diftant  from  each  other.  If 
the  luxury  of  the  fouthern  nations  fet  theirs  off  with 
more  pomp  and  magnificence  than  comported  with 
the  fimplicity  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  North, 
the  lattcr  had  no  lefs  vénération  and  attachment  to 
their  own  oracles,  than  they.  It  has  been  thought  to 

• Hülnivcria  faga  apud  j&artholin,  lib.  üi.  c.  ix. 
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be  no  lefs  for  the  interell  of  religion  to  attribute  thefe 
of  the  North  to  the  artifices  of  the  devil,  than  the  o- 
thers,  as  well  as  the  pretended  fcience  of  magic,  of 
which  the  North  lias  paft  fo  long  for  the  moft  cele- 
brated  fchool  and  peculiar  country.  It  is  true  that 
men  hâve  not  advanced  on  the  fubjeft  of  thenorthern 
oracles,  as  they  hâve  donc  with  refpedl;  to  thofe  of 
the  fouth,  that  they  ceafed  at  ihc  bi^th  of  Chrift 
although  the  alTertion  is  as  true  of  the  one  as  of  the  o- 
ther  : But  for  want  of  this  proof,  anill-grounded  zeal  > 
hath  found  plenty  of  others  ; as  if  the  advantages  re-  • 
fulting  from  true  religion  were  lefs  important,  or  our  j 
gratitude  lefs  due,  becaufe  the  evils  from  which  it  j 
hath  delivered  mankind,  did  not  proceed  from  luper-  <- 
natural  caufes. 

Oracles  were  not  the  only  efforts  made  by  the  eu- 
riofity  of  the  Scandinavians  to  penetrate  into  futuri-  , 
ty,  nor  the  only  relief  impofture  afforded  them.  They  ; 
had  diviners  both  male  and  female,  honoured  with  the  ^ 
name  of  prophets,  and  revered  as  if  they  had  been  /i 
fuch.  Some  of  them  were  faid  to  hâve  familiar  fpi- 
rits,  who  never  féft  them,  and  whom  thèy  confulted 
under  the  form  of  little  idols  : Others  dragged  the 
ghofts  of  the  depàrted  from  their  tombs,  and  forced  , 


* Pope  Gregory  writing  to  the 
Saxons'  newly  converted,  fays, 
JFalfidica  numina  in  quibus  damones 
habitari  nofeuntur — Oro  ut  Jtnt  a 
dlaboUc»  frajtde  liberafi,  life.  tP’f. 


Ex  Fpift.  Bonifac.  a Serar.  Mo- 
gunt.  in  4 edit.—Nothing  was 
more-common  at  that  time  thaïi 
this  fort  of  language. 
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the  dead  to  tell  them  what  would  happen.  Of  thiij 
Idft  fort  was  Odin  himfelf,  who  often  called  up  thc 
fouis  of  the  deceafed,  to  know  what  pafTed  in  diflant 
countries.  There  is  ftill  extant  a very  ancient  Ice- 
landic  ode  upon  a fubje£l  of  this  kind  * ; whereitj  the 
poct  reprefents,  in  verj  ftrong  imagerj^  Odin  as  de- 
fcending  to  the  infernal  régions,  and  calling  up  from 
thence  a celebrated  prophetefs.  Foetrj  waS  often  em- 
plojed  for  the  like  abfurd  purpofes,  and  thofe  famé 
ScALDS  or  bards,  who  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter,  en- 
ojed  fuch  crédit  among  the  living,  boafted  a power 
>f  difturbing  the  repofe  of  the  dead,  and  of  dragging 
hem  fpite  of  their  teeth  ont  of  their  gloomy  abodes, 
>7  force  of  certain  fongs  which  they  knew  how  to 
ompofe.  The  famé  ignorance,  which  made  poetry 
le  regarded  as  fomething  fupernafurgl,  perfuaded 
hem  alfo  that  the  letters  or  Runic  char^fters,  w’hich 
vere  then  ufed  by  the  few  who  were  able  to  w’rite 
nd  read,  included  in  them  certain  myfierious  and 
iiagical  properties.  Impoftors  then  eafily  perfuaded 
credulous  people,  that  thefe  letters,  difpofed  and 
ombined  after  a certain  manner,  w^ere  able  to  wmrk 
c-onders,  and  in  particular  to  prefage  future  events. 
is  faid,  that  Odin,  w'ho  was  the  inyentor.of  thofe 
ïaraélers,  knew  by  their  means  how  to  raife  the  dead. 

: here  were  letters,  or  Runes,  to  procure  vidory,  to 
referve  from  poifon,  to  relieve  wcmen  in  labour,  to 
■lie  bodily  difeafcs,  to  difpel  evil  thouglits  from  the 

mind, 

: Thr,  thc  rcider  will  find  tranllated  in  thc  fécond  part  of  tliis  work» 
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laind,  to  dillipatc  melancholy,  and  -to  foftcn  the  fcv»f 
ritj  of  a cruel  millrefs.  Thej-  employed  pretty  near- 
]y  the  famé  chara£lers  for  ail  thefe  different  purpofes, 
but  they  varled  the  order  and  combination  of  the  let- 
ters  : They  wrote  them  either  from  right  to  left,  or 
from  top  to  bottom,  or  in  form  of  a circle,  or  contra- 
ry  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  &c.  In  this  principally 
confiftcd  that  puerile  and  ridiculous  art,  as'  little  un- 
derftood  probably  by  thofe  who  profeffed  it,  as  it  was 
diftrufted  by  thofe  who  had  recourfe  to  it. 

I hâve  aheady  remarked,  that  they  had  often  no 
other  end  in  facrificing  human  vidlims,  than  to  know 
what  was  to  happen  by  infpedtion  of  their  entrails, 
by  the  effufion  of  their  blood,  and  by  the  greater-or 
lefs  degree  of  {jelerity  with  which  they  funk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  The  famé  motive  engaged  them 
to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  linging  of  birds,  which^ 
fome  diviners  boafted  a power  of  interpreting.  The 
ancient  hiflpry  of  Scandinavia  is  as  full  of  thefe  fu- 
perflitious  practices,  as  that  of  Rome  itfelf.  We  fee 
in  Saxo  Grammaticus,  as  in  Livy,  auguries  which 
forebode  the  fuccefs  of  an  expédition,  warriors  who; 
are  ftruck  by  unexpedted  prefages,  lots  confulted,  days 
^regarded  as  favourable  or  unlucky,  female  diviners 
•\vho  follow  the  armies,  fhowets  of  blood,  forebodings, 
wonderfnl  dreams  which  the  event  never  fails  to  juf- 
tify,  and  the  flighteft  circumftances  of  the  moft  im- 
portant adions  tàken  for  good  or  bad  omens.  This 
bath  been,  we  well  know,  a general  and  inveteratc 
difeafe  in  human  nature,  of  which  it  hath  only  begun 
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.:o  be  cufed  in  Europe.  To  recall  to  vieW  a fpcâacle, 
i vhich  tends  fo  much  to  mortify  and  humble  us,  would 
)e  a labour  as  ufelefs  as  difcouraging  to  an  hiftorian, 

.f  the  k-nowledge  of  ail  thefe  pra£lices  did  not  make 
1 in  effential  part  of  that  of  Manners,  and  of  the  caufes 
of  events,  withont  which  there  could  be  no  hiflory  j 
and  alfo  if  the  iketch  of  the  errors  and  miftakes  of  hu- 
man  reafon  did  not  conviiicinglj  prove  to  us  the  ne- 
ceÜity  of  cultiv'ating  it.  A perfon  endued  with  natu- 
I ral  good  fenfe,  wlll  alfo  find  by  this  means  remedies 
^ proper  to  cure  whatever  remains  of  fuch  weaknefs 
aand  credulity  hang  about  him.  It  is  true,  one  cannot 
ualways  réfuté  the  marvellous  and  fupernatural  ftories 
l of  ancient  hiflorians,  by  the  bare  cipcumflances  of 
; their  relations  i becaufe,  befides  that  it  would  be  end- 
l>efs  to  enter  continually  upon  fuch  difcufîions,  w^e  of- 
: ten  want  the  pièces  neceffary  to  enable  us  to  make  ail 
: the  refearches  fuch  an  examination  would  require, 
t But  what  needs  there  more  to  convince  us  that  we- 
' hâve  a right  to  reje£l,  without  exception,  ail  faâ;s  of 
; tliis  kind,  than  to  conlider,  on  the  one^hand,  how  ig- 
t notant  the  vulgar  are  even  in  our  days,  how  credu- 
ilous,  how  eafy  to  be  impofed  on,  and  to  be  even  the 
t dupes  of  their  own  fancy,  greedy  of  the  marvellous, 
; inclined  to  exaggeration,  and  précipitant  in  their  judg- 
I ments  : And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  among  thofe  na- 
t lions  whofe  liiftory  appears  fo  aftonifliing  at  prefent, 
' for  a long  time  ail  were  vulgar,  except  perhaps  a few 
^ obfcure  fages,  whofe  voice  was  too  feeble  to  be  heard 
: amid  the  clamours  of  fo  many  blind  and  prejudiced 

perfons  ? 
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perfons?.  Itj  it  not  fufficient  to  confider  further,  fliaf  ^ 
the  âge  of  thé  greatell  ignorance  of  fuch  nations  is’  | 
precifely  tlïat  which  hath  been  moft  fruitful  of  ora«‘ 
des,  divinations,  prophétie  dreams,  apparitions,  and  ? 
other  prodigies  of  that  kind  ? that^they  appear  more'  ; 
feldom  in  proportion  as  thej  are  lefs  believed  ? and  i 
finallj,  that  the  experidnee  of  our  own  times  fliows  ; 
us,  that  wherever  reafon  is  brought  to  the  greatell  • 
perfe£lion,  ail  things  fail  into  the  order  of  natural  and  ï 
fîmple  evenfs,  infomuch  that  the  lowell  and  meaneft 
dafs  of  men  aceuftom  themfelves  to  believe  nothing  • 
which  is  not  agreeable  to  good  fenfe,  and  accompani-  ' 
ed  with  fome  probabilitj  ? 

But  I repeat  it  once  iriore,  that  fuperllition  did  not’  ; 
blind  ail  the  ancient  Scandinavians  wûthout  excep-  ; 
tion  : And  hiftory  tellifies,  that  there  were,  after  ail, 
atnpng  them  men  wife  enough  to  difeover  the  folly  of 
the  received  opinions,  and  côurageôus  enough  to  con-  ' 
demi!  them  without  referve.  In  the  hiftory  of  Olave’*^  ’ 
king  of  Norway,  a warrior  fears  not  to  fay  publicly, 
that  he  relies  much  more  on  his  own'llrength,  and' dn  ■ 
his  arms,  than  upon  Thor  or  Odin.  Another,  in  the 
lame  book,  fpeaks  thus  to  his  friend.  “ I would  hâve 
thee  know,  that  I believe  neither  in  idols  nor  fpi- 
rits.  I hâve  travelled  in  many  places  j I hâve  met 
with  giants  and  monllrous  men  : they  could  never 
« overcome  me  ; thus  to  this  prefent  hour  my  owri 

“ foi  ce 

* Or  Olàus  funiamed  Tryggucfon.  Viii.  Barthclin.  de  CauGs,  <Sc.c*  J 
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force  and  courage  are  the  foie  objets  of  my  bc- 
llef.”  ynluckily  there  feems  too  much  room  to 
fufpeft  that  this  contempt  of  fuperftition  did  but 
. throw.  them  for  the  moft  part  into  the  oppolite  ex- 
trême. So  true  is  it,  that  we  feldom  are  able  to  ob- 
ferv'e  a juft  medium.  At  leaft,  many  of  the  northeru 
warriors  feem  to  hâve  been  fo  intoxicated  with  their 
courage,  as  to  efteem  themfelves  independent  beingSj, 
who  had  nothing  to  alk  or  fear  from  the  gods.  In  an 
Icelandie  chronicle,  a vain-glorious  perfon  makes  his 
boafl;  to  a Chriflian  miffionary,  that  he  had  never  yet 
■acknowledged  aiiy  religion,  and  that  his  own  ftrength 
iand  abilities  were  every  thing  to  him.  For  the  famé 
reafon,  others  refufed  to  facrificc  to  the  gods  of  whom 
: they  haù  no  need.  St.  Olave  king  of  Norway,  de» 
matiding  of  a warrior,  who  ofFered  him  his  fervices,' 
what  religion  he  profelTed  ; the  warrior  ànfwered, 

I am  neither  Chriftian  nor  Pagan  ; my  companîoris 
and  I hâve  no  other  religion,  than  the  confidence  in 
• our  ov/n  ftrength,  and  in  the  good  fuccefs  which! 
aJways  attends  us  in  war  ; and  we  are  of  opinion, 
it  is  ail  that  is  neceflary.”  The  famé  thing  is  re- 
ated  of  Rolf  furnamed  Krack>  king  of  Dénmark  ; ' 
:.me  day  when  one  of  his  companions  propofed  to  of» 
r.er  a facrificc  to  Odin,  he  faid  that  he  feared  nothing 
:rom  that  bluftering  fpirit,  and  that  he  fliould  nevef 
land  in  awe  of  him.  But  as  it  was  not  always  kings 
' who  durft  manifeft  fentiments  fo  bold  and  hardy,  the 
iollowers  of  the  prevailing  religion  fometimes  puniîh- 
là  thefe  irréligions  perfgns.  In  the  life  of  king  Olave 

R Tryggefon^ 
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Tryggefon,  mention  is  macle  of  a man  who  waa  ûorfW 
demned  to  exile  for  having  fung  in  a public  place, 
verfes,  the  fenfe  of  which  was  to  this  purpofe.  I 
« will  not  infult  or  affront  the  gods  : Neverthelefs, 
the  goddefs  Freya  infpires  me  with  no  refpect  : It 
muft  certainly  be  that  either  fhe  or  Gdin  aie  chi'- 
*<•  merical  deities.”  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  much, 
hatural  good  fenfe,  fupported  by  that  confidence  which 
bodily  ftrength  infpires,  could  excite  in  thofe  ancicnt 
warriors  contempt  for  their  mute  and  feeble  deities,  | 
and  for  the  childifh  or  troublefome  rites  in  their  wor- 
fhip.  But  befides  this,  it  is  certain,  as  I hâve  already  ; 
obferved,  that  the  Scythian  religion,  in  its  original 
purity,  admitted  only  a fimple  and  reafonable  wor-  ^ 
fliip,  and  one  foie,  principal  Deity,  who  was  invifible  ; 
and  almighty.  One  may  then  fuppofe,  with  a good  > 
deal  of  likelihood,  that  this  religion  was  not  by  length  . 
of  time  fo  much  defaced,  but  that  fome  traces  of  it 
ftill  remained  in  the  memory  of  fenfible  perfons,  and , 
în  the  foundeft  part  of  the  nation.  Indeed  we  fee  ap^  , 
pear  at  invervals,  in  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  fomei 
men  of  this  ftamp  endued  with  a real  ftrength  of  ; 
nlind,  who  not  only  trampled  under  foot  ail  the  ob-j 
jefts  of  the  credulity  and  idle  fuperftition  of  the  mul-, 
titude,  (an  effort  which  pride  renders  eafy,  and  fome-, 
times  alone  produees^  but  who  even  raifed  their  minds: 
to  the  invifible  mafter  of  every  thing  we  fee  ; “ the 
**  father  of  the  fun,  and  of  ail  nature.”  In  an 
landic  chronicle,  a perfon  named  Giest  fays  to  his  J 
aephew,  who  is  juft  ready  to  embark  for  Green-»  ^ 

land  : 
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Icnd  * : “ I befeecli,  and  conjure  him  wlio  made  the 
**  fun,  to  give  fuccefs  to  thj  undertaking.”  A cele- 
brated  Norvveglan  warrior,  named  Thorstein,  fajs, 
l^eaking  of  his  father,  “ He  will  receive  upon  this 
**  account  a recompence  from  liira,  who  made  the 
heaven  and  the  univerfe,  whoever  he  be  And, 
lipon  another  occafion,  he  makes  a vow  to  the  famé 
being,  who  made  the  fun,”  for,  adds  he,  **  his  pow- 
er  muft  needs  hâve  been  exceffive  to  produce  fuch 
a Work.”  Ail  his  familj  entertained  the  famé  fen- 
timents,  and  it  is  exprefsly  noted  in  many  places  of 
the  famé  chronicle,  that  it  was  their  religion  to  be- 
|icve  in  him  **  who  was  creator  of  the  fun.”  ToR-r 
CHILL,  a fupreme  judge  of  Içeland,  a man  of  unble- 
miüied  life,  and  diflinguiflied  among  the  wifeft  ma- 
giftrates  of  that  ifland  during  the  time  that  it  was  go- 
verned  in  form  of  a republic,  feeing  his  end'draw 
near,  ordered  himfelf  to  be  fet  in  the  open  air,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  fun,  and  having  refted 
there  fome  moments  in  a kind  of  extacj,  expired,  re- 
commending  his  foui  to  Hiivr  among  the  gods,  who 
Ijad  created  the  fun  and  the  ftarsf.  But  of  ail  the 
ftrokes  of  this  kind,  none  is  more  remarkable  than 
what  a modem  Icelandic  hiftorian  relates  in  his  ma- 
nufcript  fupplement  to  the  hiftory  of  Norwaj.  Ha- 
rold Harfagre,  the  firfl:  king  of  ail  Norway,  fays  this 
avithor,  being  yet  but  young,  held  the  following  dif- 

courfe  . 
■<* 

* Vandæla.  apud  BarthoL  c.  6.  lib.  i.  p. 
t Arn,  Jon.  Crymog.  lib,  i.  c.  6. 
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Ci^urfe  iu  a popular  aflembly  ; “ I fwear  and  protêt 
in  the  moll  facred  manner,  that  I will  never  offer 
facrifice  to  any  o£  the  gods  adored  by  the  people,  ^ 
**  but  t3  him  only  who  hath  formed  this  world,  and  | 
every  thing  we  behold  in  it.’?  Harold  lived  in  the  | 
iniddle  of  the  ninth  century,  at  a time  when  the  j 
Chriftian  religion  had  i;|Ot  yet  penetrated  into  Nor- 
y/ay.  ’ 
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the  form  of  governmmt'  which  fôrmerly  p'tvaihd 
in  the  North. 


The  charafter  of  the  ancient  norîhern  nations  îs» 
in  fome  meafiire,  laid  open  in  the  former  boo-k. 

't  is  the  nature  of  everj  religion' which  is  the  handy- 
vork  of  men,  alwajs  to  carry  m^rks  of  the  weaknefs  ' 
tf  its  authors,  and  to  breathe  forth  the  famé  fpirit, 
vith  which  they  therafelves  were  animated.  Their 
Bovernment  and  laws  are  another  faithful  mirrour, 
/hereiîi  that  fpirit  may  be  feen  with  no  lefs  advan- 
ige.  It  is  obvions,  that  the  laws  cannot  long  be  con- 
rary  to  the  genius  of  a nation.  Sooner  or  later  they 
be  imprefled  with  its  charaacr,  or  they  will  give 
t theirs.  Thefe  are  two  ilreamg  very  digèrent  in 

tlieir 
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tîieir  fources,  but  whicli  as  fooii  as  they  unité  in  tbf 
famé  channel,  hâve  but  one  force  and  one  direftion, 
The  importance  of  thîs  fubjedi:  makes  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  treat  it  with  fome  extent,  and  to  bring  together 
with  the  utmofl  care  ail  the  feeble  and  fcattered  rays, 
■which  throw  any  light  upon  it  amid  the  obfcurity  of 
fo  many  dark  âges. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  us  confult  Tacitus,  that  excel- 
lent hiftorian  of  ancient  Germany,  who  in  his  littlc 
compendious  narrative,  hath  given  in  a few  pages  a 
moft  ftriking  piélure  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vaft 
{country.  It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  here  what  is  known 
to  ail  who  hâve  read  his  treatife  concerning  Germa- 
ny, that  he  comprehended  under  this  name  ail  Scan- 
dinaviaj  and  whateyer  he  fays  of  the  former,  equal- 
ly  regards  the  latter.  His  words  ought  to  be  given 
here  entire,  and  weighed  with  care.  Among  this  peo- 
ple,  he  faysi  the  chiefs,  or  princes  *,  détermine 
fome  affairs  of  lefs  importance  ; ail  the  reft.  are  re- 
ferved  for  the  general  aflembly  : Yet  eventhefe  the 
“ decifion  of  which  is  vefted  in  the  people,  are  be- 
forehand  difeuffed  by  the  chiefs.  . . • . . • 

At  thefe  affemblies  they  take  their  feats  ail  of  thera 
armed.  Silence  is  commanded  by  the  priefts,  whofe 
“ bufinefs  it  is  at  fuch  times  to  maintain  order.  Then 
“ the  king  or  chief  fpeaks  firft  ; afterwards  the  great 
men  are  heard  in  their  turns  with  that  attention 

**  which 

» De  mimirîlus  rébus  PRINCIPES  cenfuUant  \ de  majotibus  OmNÏP. 
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**  which  is  due  to  their  âge,  to  their  nobiïity,  theiF 
réputation  in  war,  their  éloquence  ; greater  defei- 
ence  being  paid  to  their  power  of  perfuafion,  tha» 
**  to  their  perfonal  authority.  If  their  advice  dif- 
“ pleafes,  the  people  rejeél  it  with  a general  mur- 
mur  : If  it  is  approved  of,  they  clafh  their  lances*. 
It  is  the  mofl;  lionourable  way  of  expreffing  their 
aflent,  or  of  conferring  praife,  to  do  it  by  their 
arms.  . . . Griminal  caufes  may  alfo  be  brought 

before  this  great  council  of  the  nation 

In  the  famé  affemblies  are  eledled  the  chiefs  or 
princes,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  diftribute  juffice 
through  the  towns  and  villages.  To  each  of  thefe 
are  joined  a hundred  afleffors  chofen  out  of  the 
people,  who  affift  the  chief  -with  their  advice  and 
“ authority.  ....  The  kings  are  chofen 
“ for  their  noble  birth  ; the  leaders  or  générais  for 
**  their  peifonal  valeur  f.  The  power  of  the  kings  is 
not  arbitrary,  but  limited.  The  leaders  are  not  fo 
much  to  give  orders  as  exaraples  : They  mufl  fig- 
nalize  themfelves  by  their  courage  and  aclivity, 
and  their  authority  muft  be  founded  on  efteem  and 
admiration.  ....  Extrême  youth  does  not 
exclude  from  the  rank  of  prince  or  chief,  thofe, 
" whom  their  noble  birth,  or  the  diftinguifhed  merit 
“ of  their  fathers  intitle  to  this  dignity.  As  they  ad- 
vance  in  âge,  and  acquire  efteem,  other  young  war- 

‘ rror^. 

’ Frameat  concutlunt.  Tacit. 
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rîors  attach  thcmfeives  to  them  and  fwell  their  rc- 
tinuje.  Nor  does  any  one  blufh  to  be  feen  among 
“ thefe  Atten'dants  or  Follow^irs  *.  Yet  ibey 
“ bave  different  degrees  of  rank,  which  are  regulated 
by  the  chief’s  own  jitdgment.  Among  the  follow- 
ers  is  great  émulation,  who  fliall  ftand  higheft  in 
the  chief’s  or  prince’s  faveur  : Among  the  princes, 
“ who  ffiall  hâve  the  moft  numerous  and  valiant  at- 
tendants.  This  is  their  dignity,  their  ffrength,  to 
be  always  furrounded  with  a body  of  chqfen 
“ yoiiths  : This  is  their  glory  in  peace  j their  fecuri- 
ty  in  war.  And  ndt  only  in  their  own  nation,  but 
among  neighbouring  liâtes,  they  acquire  a name 
aild  réputation,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
valour  of  their  attendants.  Then  is  their  friend- 
fliip  fought  after  by  embaffies,  and  cultivated  by 
prefents.  ....  In  battle,  ît  would  be  a dif- 
“ grâce  to  the  chief  to  be  excelled  in  courage  by  any 
o£  his  followers  : A difgrace  to  his  followers  not 
» to  equal  their  chief.  Should  he  periffi,  they  would 
be  expofed  to  the  higheft  infamy  through  life  if 
they  fhould  lurvive  hini,  and  efeape  frona  battle. 

^ , The  chiefs  fight  for  vidtory  : They  for" 

“ their  chief To  retain  their  followers 

in  their  fervice,  no  prince  or  chief  hatli  any  other, 
“ refource  but  war.  They  require  of  him  one  while 
a horfe  trained  for  war  : One  whilc  a viftorious 
^ and  bloody  lance.  His  table  rudely  fèrved,  but 

“ with 
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With , great  abundance,  ferves  them  inftead  ot 
“ paj.” 

AU  the  moft  diftingiiifhed  circumftances  which  cha- 
rafterize  the  ancient  Gothic  form  of  government,  are 
cpntained  in  this  remarkable  paflage.  Here  we  fee 
Kings,  who  owe  their  advancement  to  an  illufttious 
extradlion,  preliding,  rather  than  ruling,  over  a free 
people.  Here  we  fee  the  Nation'  afîembling  at  cer- 
tain flated  times,  and  making  refolutions  in  their  own 
perfons  on  ail  afFairs  of  importance,  as  to  enaél  laws, 
to  chufe  peace  or  war,  to  conclude  alliances,  to  diftri- 
bute  juftice  in  the  laft  refort,  ^nd  to  eleft  magiftrates. 
Here  alfo  we  diftinguifli  a bodj  of  the,  Grandees  or 
■ Ghiefs  of  the  nation,  who  préparé  and  propofe  the 
important  matters,  the  decifion  of  which  is  referved 
for  the  general  aücmbly  of  ail  the  free  men  : That  is, 
we  trace  here  the  firft  lineaménts,  if  I may  fo  fay,  of 
what  was  afterwards  named  ih  different  countries,' 
“ The  council  of  the  nation,”  “ The  fenate,”  “ The 
**  houfe  of  pëers,”  Scc.  Here  we  difcover  the  origin. 
of  that  fingular  cuftom,  of  having  an  eledlive  General 
-under  an  hereditary  King  ; a Cuftom  réceived  among; 
:moft  of  the  nations  of  German  extraction,  who  had 
reither  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  or  Grand  Marfhals,  or 
iCônftables,  or  Counts  : For  ail  thefe  different  names 
only  exprefled  the  famé  thing  in  different  countries.' 
ILaftly,  if  we  examine  with  attention  the  words  of 
Tacitus,  we  cannot  doubt  but  Vaflalage  and  the  Feu- 
-dal  Tenure  had  already  taken  footing  among  this  peo- 
iple  before  ever  they  left  their  native  forefts.  For,  al- 
Vol.  I<  s though 
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thougli  perhaps  they  did  not  in  thofe  early  times  givcï 
lands  in  fee,  and  although  their  Fees  or  Fiefs  were 
flien  perhaps  nothing  but  armsy  war-horfes,  and  ban- 
quets ; what  we  read  of  the  reciprocal  engagements 
between  the  Princes  or  Chiefs  and  their  P'ollovvers, 
evidently  contains  whatever  was  eflential  to  the  na- 
ture of  VaiTalage,  and  ail  the  changes  which  were  af- 
terwards  made  in  it  were  only  llight  and  accidentai, 
occafioned  by  the  conquefts  and  new  eftabiilhments, 
which  followed  from  it. 

If  we  confider  after  this,  the  characle'r  of  thefe  na- 
tions, as  it  is  iketched  out  by  Tacitus,  we  fliall  not 
be  fürpriz'ed  to  fee  jtbem  wedded  to  inflitutions  which 
they  found  fo  fuitable  to  their  fituation  and  temper  : 
For  being  the  moft  free  and  warlike  people  upon 
earth,  they  muft  hâve  had  a natural  averfion  to  the 
authority  of  a fingle  perfon  ; and  if  they  placed  them- 
felves  under  leaders,  it  was  only  becaufe  war  cannof 
he  conduéled  in  any  other  forrn.  As  free  men,  they 
would  only  obey  from  choice,  and  be  lefs  influenced 
by  perfonal  authority  than  by  reafon  : As  warriors, 
they  conceived  no  other  duty  to  be  owing  to  a 
prince,  than  to  be  ready  to  flied  their  blood  for  his 
caufe. 

But  how  came  thefe  men  to  preferve  themfelves  in 
fo  great  a degree  of  liberty  ? This  was  owing  to  their 
climate  and  manner  of  life,  which  gave  them  fuch 
ftrength  of  body  and  mind  as  rendered  them  capable 
of  long  and  painful  labours,  of  great  and  daring  ex- 
ploits. “ Accordingly  we  hâve  fince  found  liberty  to 

prevail 
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prevail  In  North  America  : But  not  in  the  South  *.’* 
For  the  bodllj  ftrength  of  the  northern  warriors  kcpt 
up  in  them  that  courage,  that  opinion  of  their  ovvn 
valour,  that  impatience  of  afïVpnts  and  injuries,  which 
makes  inen  hâte  ail  arbitrary  government,  and  dcfpife 
thofe  who  fubmit  to  it.  Being  lefs  feniible  of  pain 
than  the  more  fouthern  nations,  lefs  eafily  moved  by 
the  bait  of  pleafure,  lefs  fufceptible  of  thofe  paffions 
which  lhake  the  foui  too  vîolently,  and  vveaken  it  by 
inaking  it  dépendent  on  another’^  wiljl,  they  were  the 
iefs  a prey  to  ambition,  which  flatters  and  Intimidâtes 
by  turnSj-in  order  tô  gain  the  afcendant  : Their  ima^ 
gination  more  confiant  than  lively,  their  conception 
more  lleady  than  quick,  naturally  refifling  novelties, 
kept  them  from  falling  into  thofe  fnares,  ont  of  which 
they  would  not  hâve  known  how  to  efcape. 

They  were  free,  becaufe  they  inhabited  an  unculti- 
vated  country,  rude  forefls  and  mountains  ; and  li- 
berty  is  the  foie  treafure  of  an  indigent  people  : for  a 
poor  country  excites  no  avidity,  and  he  who  pofTefTes 
little,  défends  it  eafily.  They  were  free,  becaufe  they 
were  ignorant  of  thofe  pleafures,  often  fo  dearly 
bought,  which  render  the  protedlion  of  a powerful 
mafler  neceffary.  dTiey  were  free,  becaufe  hunters 
and  fhepherds,  who  wander  about  in  woods  through 
inclination  or  neceffity,  are  not  fo  eafily  opprefTed  as 
the  timorous  inhabitants  of  inclofed  towns,  who  are 
there  chained  down  to  the  fate  of  their  houfes  ; and 
/ becaufe 

* Montefquieu.  L’Efprit  des  Lofx.  Tom.-3. 
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becaufe  a wandering  people,  if  deprived  of  their  li* 
berty  in  one  place,  ealilj  find  it  in  another,  as  well 
as  their  fubliftence.  Laflly,  they  were  free,  becaufe 
knowing  not  the  ufe  of  money,  there  could  not  be 
employed  againfl  them  that  inftfument  of  flavery  and 
corruption,  which  enables  the  ambitions  to  colleâ;  and 
diftribute  at  will  the  iigns  of  riches. 

Further,  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  arifing  from  their 
climate,  and  from  their  ruftic  and  militarj  life,  had 
received  new  ftrength  from  the  opinions  it  had  pro- 
duced  ; as  a fucker  which  ilioots  forth  from  the  root 
of  a tree,  ftrcngthens  by  embracing  it.  In  elFefli:, 
thefe  people,  efteeming  beyond  ail  things,  the  right  of 
revenging  an  affront,  the  glory  of  defpifing  death  and 
pefifhîng  fword  in  hand,  Were  always  ready  to  attack 
tyranny  in  the  firft  who  dared  to  attempt  it,  and  in 
whatever  formidable  fhape  it  appeared. 

By  thefe  means  was  liberty  preferved  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Germaiiy  and  the  North,  as  it  were  in 
the  bud,  ready  to  bloifom  and  expand  through  ail  Eu- 
rope, there  to  flourifh  in  their  feveral  colonies.  This 
powerful  principle  exerted  the  more  flrength  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  the  more  preffed,  and  the  whole 
power  of  Rome  having  been  unable  to  deftroy  it,  it 
made  that  yield  in  its  turn  from  the  time  it  began  to 
be  enfeebled,  till  it  was  entirely  overturned.  Indeed, 
there  was  fcarce  a moment  wherein  thefe  two  oppo- 
lite  powers  preferved  an  even  balance.  As  foon  as 
ever  that  of  Rome  ceafed  to  be  fuperior,  it  was  de- 
ilroyed.  Its  celebrated  name,  that  name  which  had 

been 
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been  fo  long  its  fupport,  was  only  a fignal  of  ven- 
geance, which  fcrved  as  it  were  to  rally  and  affemble 
àt  the  famé  inftant  ail  the  northern  nations  : And  im- 
mediately  ail  thefe  people  breaking  forth  as  it  werc 
by  agreement,  overturned  this  unhappy  empire,  and 
formed  out  of  its  ruins  limited  monarchies  ; fiâtes  not 
lefs  known  before  by  name,  than  by  their  form  qf 

I 

government. 

In  efFeft,  we  every  where  fee  in  thofe  fwarms  of 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  troops  of  favage  warrî- 
ors  who  feem  only  born  for  ravage  and  deftruélion, 
changed  into  a fenfible  and  free  people  as  foon  as  ever 
they  had  confirmed  their  conquefts  ; impregnating 
(if  1 may  fo  fay)  their  inflitutio'ns  with  a fpiritofor- 
der  and  equality  j ele£ling  for  their  kings  fiich  o£ 
their  princes  of  the  blocd  royal  as  they  judged  moft 
•worthy  to  wear  the  crown  ; dividing  between  thofe 
kings  and  the  whole  nation  the  cxercife  of  the  fove- 
reign  power  ; referving  to  the  general  affemblies  the 
right  of  making  laws,  and  deciding  important  mat- 
ters  -,  and  laflly,  to  give  a folid  fupport  to  the  pow- 
ers  immediately  elTential  to  monarchy,  diftributing 
fiefs  to  the  principal  warriors,  and  affigning  certain 
privilèges  proper  to  the  lèverai  orders  of  the  flate. 

Such  for  a long  time  was  the  conflitntion  of  ail  the 
governments  which  thefe  people  founded  in  Italy, 
in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  in  Britain  at  that  mémorable  æra, 
which  changed  the  fate  and  place  of  abode  of  fo  ma- 
ny  nations  : An  æra  for  ever  mémorable,  fince  herc 
we  trace  the  firfl  link  (as  it  were)  of  a new  chain  of 
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€vcnts  ; and  hence  we  fee  fpring  fortli  the  laws,  thc 
maniiers  and  principles  which  hâve  ever  fince  govern- 
cd  fo  many  celebrated  nations,  whofe  fuperiority  of 
ffenius  feëms  to  liave  called  them  forth  to  déterminé 

O 

one  day  the  fate  of  almoft  ail  the  reft  of  the  world 
One  cannot  without  difîiculty  quit  an  obje£l  fo 
j)leafing  It  is  time,  however,  to  confine  myfelt  to 
wliat  more  particularly  relates  to  my  fubjeél.  Ail 
that  we  learn  from  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the 
North  perfedlly  confirms  the  teftimony  of  Tacitus, 
and  either  gives  or  reçoives  new  light  from  the  annals 
of  the  other  Teutonic  nations.  This  remarkable  a- 
greement  made  M.  de  Montefquieu  iay  that  in  read- 
“ ing  Tacitus.  we  every  where  fee  the  codes  of  the 
barbarous  nations  : And  in  reading  the  codes  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  we  are  continually  reminded 
of  Tacitus.”  Notwithftanding  this,  we  muft  not 
flatter  ourfelves  that  we  can  difeover  exadtly  the  ex- 
tent  of  power,  which  the  ancient  kings  pf  Scandinavia 
enjoyed,  nor  the  particular  rights  and  privilèges  of 
each.order  of  the  date.  If  thefe  weie  never  ver_y  pre- 
cifely  determined  among  a rude  people,  who  had  no 
other  laws  but  cuflom,  how  can  we  diftinguiüi  them 
exadly  at  th.e  prefent  great  diftance  of  time  ? AU  that 
\ve  can  obfcurely  difeover,  is,  that  the  Danes,  who 
^before  the  arrivai  of  Odin,  weie  divided  into  many 
nations,  and  lived  in  great  independence,  were  by 
force  of  arms  fubje£led  to  kings  more  abfolute,  whom 
this  conqueror  placed  over  them.  It  is  flill  more  pro- 
bablç,  that  the  famé  thing  happened  to  the  Swedes, 

who, 
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"ù’ho,  accordîng  to  Tacitus,  wcre'  in  his  time  under 
thc  government  of  a fingle  perfon.  If  this  liiflorian 
is  weli  informed,  the  point  of  time  in  wliich  hc  has 
defcribed  the  Swedes,  muil  hâve  been  that  immedi- 
ately  after  theîr  conqueft.  This  event  alone  will  ac- 
count  for  that  flate  of  defpotifm  in  which  he  fuppofes 
them  to  be  funk.  “ The  Swedes  he  tells  us, 
“ honour  riches  as  well  as  thé  Romans.  And  for 
this  reafon  tliej  hâve  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
“ a fingle  perfon.  Their  monarchy  jis  no  longer  rao- 
derated  and  limited  by  any  reflridlions  ; but  is  en- 
“ tirely  defpotic.  The  arms  are  not  there  as  among 
**  the  other  Germanie  people,  promifeuonfly  found' 
“ in  every  one’s  hand,  but  they  are  kept  fliut  up  un- 
**  der  a clofe  guard  ; and  are  even  under  the  cuflody 
**  of  a flave.”  This  government  fo  “ entirely  def- 
“ potic”  was  doubtlefs  owing  to  fome  accident  : ac- 
cordingly  it  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  An  arbi- 
trary  government  hath  fince  been  re-eftablifhed  in 
Sweden  upon  feveral  occafions,  but  never  for  any 
long  continuance.  This  climate,  made  for  liberty, 
alw’ays  triumphs  in  t-he  end  over  defpotic  fway, 
which  in  other  countries  hath  always  triumphed  over 
liberty. 

The  Danes  were  not  long  before  they  recoverecî 
their  right  of.eleéHng  their  kings,  and  confequently 
ail  the  other  rights  lefs  elTential  to  liberty.  It  is  trne, 
the  people  feem  always  to  hâve  made  it  a law  to  chufe 

thc 
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tlie  nearefl  relation  of  the  deceafed  king,  or  at  Icalî: 
fome  one  of  the  royal  fainily,  which  they  refpefted  as 
iffued  from  the  gods.  They  ftill  fhew  the  places 
where  thefe  eleélions  were  made  : And  as  Denmark 
"was  for  a long  time  divided  irito  three  kingdoms,  we 
find  accordingly  three  principal  monuments  of  this 
cuflom  ; the  one  near  Lunden  in  Scania,  the  other  at 
Leyra,  or  Lethra,  in  ' ^ealand,  and  the  third  near  Vi-^ 
burg  in  Jutland.  Thefe  monuments^  whofe  rude  bulk 
bas  preferved  them  from  the  ravages  of  time,  are  on- 
ly  yaft  unhewn  ftones,  commonly  twelve  in  number,' 
fet  upright  and  placed  in  form  of  a cirde.  In  the 
middle  is  erefted  a ftone  mueh  larger  than  the  refty 
on  which  they  made  a feat  for  their  king  The  o- 
ther  ftones  ferved  as  a barrier  to  keep  off  the  popu- 
lace, and  marked  the  place  of  thofe  whom  the  people 
had  appointed  to  make  the  eleftion.  They  treated 
alfo  in  the  famé  place  of  thé  moft  important  afFairs. 
But  if  the  king  chanced  to  die  in  war,  or  at  a diftance 
from  home,  they  formed  upon  the  fpot  a place  after 
the  famé  model,  by  bringing  together  the  largefi: 
floues  they  could  find.  The  principal  chiefs  got  upon 
thefe  flones,  and  with  a loud  voice  delivered  their  o- 
pinions  ; then  the  foldiers  who  ftood  in  ciowds  abouf 
them  fignified  their  approbation  or  afient  by  clafliing 
their  fliields  together  in  a kind  of  cadence,  or  by  raifi- 
ing  certain  fhouts.  We  know  that  this  cuftora  of  e- 
leétîng  their  kings  in  the  open  field  prevailed  among 

ali 


* \yorm,  Monum.  Danic. 
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r.ll  the  northern  nations,  and  was  for  a long  time  ne- 
cefl'arj,  becanfe  thej  had  no  cities.  The  emperors  of 
Germany  were  for  many  âges  ele6led  after  the  famé 
manner  ; and  the  Pôles,  more  attached  to  their  an- 
cient  cnftoms  than  other  nations,  hâve  not  to  this  day 
forfaken  it-  . 

In  Sweden,  tliey  joined  to  the  other  ceremonies 
•\vhich  I hâve  been  defcribing,  an  oath,  reciprocally 
taken  between  the  king  and  his  fubje6ls  One  of 
the  fenators,  or  judges  of  the  provinces,  convoked  an 
aflembly  to  make  a new  eleélion  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  demanded  with  a loud 
voice  of  the  people,  if  they  would  accept  for  king  the 
perfon  he  named,  who  was  always  one  of  the  royal 
family.  When  they  had  ail  given  their  confent,  the 
new  king  was  lifted  up  on  the  Ihoulders  of  the  fena- 
tors t,  in  order  that  ail  the  people  might  fee  and  know 
bim.  Then  he  took  Odin  to  witnefs,  that  he  would 
obferve  the  laws,  defend  his  country,  extend  its  boun- 
daries,  revenge  whatever  injuries  his  predecelîbrs  had 
received  from  their  eneraies,  and  would  ftrike  fome 
lignai  llroke  which  Ihould  fender  him  and  his  people 
famous.  This  oath  he  renewed  at  the  funeral  of  his 
predeceflbr,  which  was  ufually  celebrated  with  great 
Vol.  I.  T pomp  : 

* Dalin.  Suea  Rikes.  Hill.  tom.  liament,  as  foon  as  they  are  cleél- 
I.  chap.  7.  cd,  in  chairs  upon  the  fhouldersof 

t Wc  prcferve  in  England  to  theburgeffes,  and  fo  expofing  them 
this  day  a relique  of  this  cuftom,  to  general  view,  T. 
b y carrying  our  membcr»  of  par- 
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pomp  : And  alfo  on  occaüon  of  the  progrefs  whicT'* 
he  was  obliged  to  make  through  the  chief  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  receive  the  homage  of  his 
fnbjedts.  I relate  here  ail  the  particulars  of  this  ce- 
remony,  becaufe  the  exadl  conformity  which  we  find 
between  the  manners  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes  during 
the  âges  of  paganifm,  will  not  fuffer  us  to  doubt  but 
that  the  kings  of  Denmark'  were  eledled  after  the 
famé  manner.  This  fuppofition  is  confirmed  bj  what 
we  can  difcover  of  the  ancient  conftitutiori  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norwaj.  But  it  is  fufficient  juft  to  men- 
tion here  this  identiry  of  goveniment  in  the  three 
principal  kingdoms  of  the  North.  To  defcribe  it  mi- 
nutely  in  them  ail,  would  occafion  tirefome  répéti- 
tions. We  hâve  a remaikable  fa£t,  relative  to  this 
matter,  which  it  will  be  of  much  greater  confequence 
to  know,  as  well  on  account  of  the  great  light  which 
it  throws  on  this  fubje^,  as  on  account  of  its  own 
llriking  lingularity. 

A colony  of  Norwegians  driven  from -their  own 
country  by  the  tyranny  of  one  of  their  kings,  efta- 
bliflied  itfelf  in  Iceland  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  Hiftory  informs  us,  that  immediately, 
without  lofing  time,  they  proceeded  to  elect  magif- 
trates,  to  ena6t  laws,  and,  in  a word,  to  give  their 
gôvernment  fuch  a regular  form,  as  might  at  once 
infure  their  tranquillity  and  independence.  The  fi- 
tuation  in  which  thefe  Icelanders  found  themfelves  is 

remarkable 

* Sec  a more  particular  relation  ofthis  below,  in  Chap.  XI. 
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rvmarkable  on  many  accounts.  The  genius  of  this 
people,  their  natural  good  fenfe,  and  their  love  of  li- 
berty  appeared  iipon  this  occasion  in  ail  their  yigour. 
Uninterrupted  and  unreftrained  by  any  outward  force, 
we  hâve  here  a nation  delivered  np  to  its  own  direc- 
tion, and  eftablifliing  itfelf  in  a country  feparatcd  by 
vaft  feas  from  ail  the  refl  of  the  world  : We  fee, 
tberefore,  in  ail  their  inftitutions,  notliing  but  the 
pure  dictâtes  of  their  own  inclinations  and  fentiments, 
and  thefe  were  fo  natural,  and  fo  fuited  to  their  fitua- 
tion  and  charafter,  tliat  we  do  not  find  any  general  de- 
liberation, any  irrefolution,  any  trial  of  different 
modes  of  government  ever  preceded  that  form  of  ci- 
vil polity  which  they  at  firft  adopted,  and  under 
which  they  lived  afterwards  fo  many  âges.  The  whole 
fettled  into  form  as  it  werc  of  itfelf,  and  fell  into  or- 
der  witbout  any  effort.  In  like  manner,  as  bees  form 
their  hives,  the  new  Ipelanders,  guided  by  a happy 
inftinft,  immediately  on  their  landing  in  a defert 
ifland,  eftablilhed  that  fine  conftitution  wherein  liber- 
ty  is  fixed  on  its  proper  bafis,  viz.  a wife  diftribution 
of  the  different  powers  of  government.  An  admira- 
ble difcovery,  which  at  firft  fight,  one  would  think 
muft  hâve  been  the  mafter-piece  of  fome  confummate 
politician  ; and  whicb,  neverthelefs,  according  to  the 
remark  of  a great  genius  of  this  âge  was  compleat- 

ed  . 

* M.  de  Montesquieu. the  teftimony  of  many  an  dent  an- 

Thc  following  account  is  built  on  nais,  both  printed  and  manufeript. 
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ed  here>  as  in  other  countries,  by  favages  in  the  midfl 
of  forces. 

' Nature  having  of  itfelf  divided  the  ifland  into  four 
provinces,  the  Icelanders  followed  this  divifion,  and 
eftabliflied  in  each  of  them  a magiftrate  who  might  be 
called  the  Provincial  Judge.  Each  province  was  fub- 
divided  into  three'Prefedlures  which  had  their  re- 
fpeélive  Jüdges  or  Prefe£ls.  And  laftlj,  each  Pre- 
feâure  contained'a  certain  number  of  Bailiwicks  ; in 
each  of  which  were  commonly  five  inferior  magif- 

t 

trates,  whofé  bufinefs  it  was  to  diftribute  juftice  in 
the  firft  inftance  thiough  their  ow^n  diilriiSl  ; to  fee 
that  good  order  was  preferved  in  itf;  and  to  con- 
t^oke  the  aflemblies  of  the  Baily  wick,  as  well  ordina- 
ry  as  extraordinary,  of  which  ail  free  men,  who  pof- 
feffed  lands  of  a certain  value,  were  members.  In 
thefe  afîemblies  they  ele<Sted  the  flve  Judges  or  Bailifs, 
'who  were  to  be  perfons  diftinguiflied  for  their  wif- 

dom  J 

of  the  Icelanders  tliemfelves  ; Of  through  their  owu  fault.  We 
' ^vhich  we  find  varions  notices  and  find  in  the  Icelandic  code  this  re- 
cxtraéls  in  a multitude  of  books,  markablelaw  which  Arngrim  thus 
jiartiçularly  in  that  of  Torfæus  ci-  reudersinto  Latin,  üjuf/nodi  mtn- 
ted  above,  and  in  Arngrim’s  work  diù  împune  castrandi  etiamfi  cum 
intitled  Crymogæa,  eorundum  nece  conjundîum  foret,  Tit. 

* Only  the  northern  province  de  Pupil.  c.  33.  There  is  in  the 
or  quarter,  being  larger  than  the  famé  code  another  Law  which 
reft,  contained  four  of  thefe  Pre-  forbids  the  giving  fuftenance  or 
fedlures.  - relief  of  any  kind  to  common  beg- 

■ • f It  was  the  biiûnefs  of  thefe  gars.  Tit.  de  Mendie,  c.  39  & 36, 
magiftrates  to  punifli  the  diffo-  Fhf  Edit. 
îute,  particularly  fuch  as  were  ppor 
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dom  ; and  were  required  to  enjoy  a certain  income  in 
lands,  for  fear  their  poverty  fliould  expofe  them  to 
contempt  or  corruption.  When  the  caufes  were  of 
any  importance,  the  whole  affembly  gave  their  opi- 
nion. Without  its  full  confcnt,  a new  member  could 
not  be  received  into  their  communitj.  If  any,fuch 
ofFered  himfelf,  he  applied  to  the  aiiemblj,  who  exa- 
mined  his  motives  for  making  the  requeft,  and  rejed- 
ed  it,  if  the  petitioner  had  failed  in  honour  on  any  oc- 
cafion,  or  was  merely  too  poor  ; For,  as  the  commii- 
nity  raaintained  fuch  of  its  own  members  as  were  by 
any  accident  reduced  to  mifery  or  want  *,  it  was  their 
common  intereft  to  exclude  fuch  pei  fons  as  were  in- 
digent : They  had  for  that  purpofe  a fund  fupported 
by  contribution,  as  ajfo  by  what  arofe  from  the  line?, 
which  were  the  more  conliderable,  as  they  ufed  in 
thofe  times  fcarce  any  other  kind  of  puniflimentf. 

LaÜly, 


* Thus  the  Aflembly  rebuilt 
(at  leafl;  in  part)  any  man’s  houfc 
jhat  was  burnt  down,  beftowed  a 
new  ftock  bf  cattle  on  fuch  as  had 
loft  their  own  by  any  contagions 
diftempcr,  &c.  In  thefe  cafés  the 
Bailiffs  taxed  cach  citizen  accord- 
ing  to  liis  fubftancc.  Fhjl  Edit. 

t It  is  a remark  of  the  author 
of  the  SpiRiT  oF  LAWs,a  remark 
cor.ftrmcd  by  the  Hiftory  of  ail 
nations,  that  in  proportion. as  any 
ptople  love  liberty,  the  milder  arc 
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their  puniftiments.  The  ancient 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  the 
moft  brave  and  free  race  of  men 
that  perhaps  ever  exifted,  knew 
fearedy  any  other  than  pccuniary 
penalties.  They  carried  this  fpirit 
witli  thcni  through  ail  parts  of 
Europe,  as  appears  from  the  Codes 
of  the  Vifigoths,  the  Burgundians, 
&c.  But  the  governments  which 
they  eftablilhcd  in.  the  more  fou- 
thern  countries  could  not  fubfii]: 
witli  fo  mtich  lenity. 


In 
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Lviftlj,  tliis  famc  affembly  of  the  Bailiwick  took  care 
to  examine  into  the  conduft  of  the  Bailiffs.  received 
tilt  complaints  that  were  made  againft  them,  and  pu- 
iiifhed  them  when  convided  of  abufing  their  autho- 
rity. 

A rc-affembly  of  the  members,  or  at  leaft  of  the 
deputies  of  ten  fuch  communities,  reprefented,  what  I 
call  a Prefefture.  Each  quarter  or  grand  province  of 
the  ifland  contained  three  of  thefe,  as  we  hâve  already 
feen.  The*  Chief  of  a Prefeflure  enjoyed  confiderable 
dignity.  He  had  a power  to  affemble  the  ten  com- 
munities within  his  dillriél,  and  prefided  himfelf  over 
ail  affemblies  of  this  fort,  as  well  ordinary  as  extraor- 
dinary  5 he  was  at  the  famé  time  head  of  the  religion 
within  his  Prefeélure.  It  was  he  who  appointed  the 
facrifices,  and  other  religious  ceremonies,  which  were 
celebrated  in  the  famé  place  where  they  regulated 
their  political  and  civil  affairs.  There  lay  an  appeal 
to  thefe  Affemblies  from  the  fentence  pronounced  by 
the  magiffrates  of  the  Bailiwicks,  and'  here  were  de- 
' ' termined 

V 

In  Iceland  and  Norway,  ail  ounce  of  fine  Clvcr.  A cow  com- 
crlmes  were  rated  at  a certain  monly  coft  two  ÎMarks  and  a half. 
number  of  Marks.  The  Mark  Hence  we  may  judgc  of  the  quan- 
was  divided  ihto  éight  parts,  each  tity  of  filver  that  was  then  in  thofe 
of  which  was  équivalent  to  fix  élis  countcies.  But  this  renrark  niuft 
of  fuch  ftuff,  as  made  their  ordina-  not  bc  extended  to  Denmark, 
ry  cloaths.  Confequently  a'  Mark  which  was  apparently  richer.  See 
was  in  value  equal  to  48  élis  of  Arngrim.  Jon.  Crymog.  lib-  !•  T* 
this  cloath.  Now  a Mark  confift-  86.  Firjl  EJit. 
cd  of  foraewhat  more  than  an 
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termined  whatever  difputes  arofe  between  tbqfe 
rior  communities.  Here  alfo  the  prefedt  received  tlur 
tax,  whlch  each  citizen  was  obliged  to  pay  towards 
the  expences  of  the  religions  worfliip  ; and  here  he 
judged,  in  the  quality  o&pontifF,  fuch  as  were  accufed 
of  profaning  temples,  of  fpeaking  irreverently  of  the  , 
gods,  or  of  any  other  a6l  of  impiety.  The  penalties 
infli6ted  on  criminals  of  this  fort  confifted  for  the 
mofl:  part  of  fines,  which  the  afiemblies  empowered 
the  prefeél  to  Icvy,  in  order  to  lay  them  ont  in  repair 
of  the  temples.  But  when  any  affair  occurred  of  great 
importance,  or  which  concerned  the  whole  province, 
then  the  members,  or  perhaps  only  the  deputies  of 
the  three  Prefe6lures  met  together  and  compofed, 
what  they  called  the  States  of  the  Quarter,  or  Pro- 
vince. Thefe  States  did  not  affemble  regularly  like 
the  others,  who  were  required  to  meet  at  leaft  once  a 
-year  ; nor  do  we  know  exaftly  what  were  the  objets 
of  their  deliberations.  AU  that  one  can  conjedlure  is, 
that  they  had  recourfe  to  it,  as  to  an  extraordinary 
means  of  terminating  fuch  quarrels  as  arofe  between 
the  communities  of  the  different  Prefeélures,  or  to 
obviate  fome  danger  which  threatened  the  whole  pro- 
vince in  general. 

Superior  to  ail  thefe  Affemblies  of  'the  leffer  Com- 
munities and  Provinces,  were  the  States  General 
of  the  whole  ifland  {^Alting^y  which  anfwered  to  the. 
Als~heriar-ting  of  the  other  Scandinayian  nations,  to 
the  Wittena-Gemot,  or  P'arliament  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
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ùns  to  the  Champs  de  Marsy  or  de  May  of  ttiG 
French,  and  to  the  Cortès  of  the  Spaniards,  &c.  Thefe 
aflembled  everj  year,  and  each  citizen  of  Iccland 
îhought  it  his  honour  and  his  duty  to  be  prefent  at 
them.  The  prefident  of  this  great  afîemblj  was  So- 
vereign  Judge  of  the  ifland.  He  poffeffed  this  office 
for  life,  but  it  was  conferred  upon  him  bj  the  States. 
His  principal  bufinefs  was  to  convoke  the  General 
Affembljr,  and  to  fee  the  obfervance  of  the  laws  ; 
hence  the  nantie  of  Lagmaùy  or  Man  of  the  Laws,  was 
given  to  this  magiftrate.  He  had  a power  of  exa- 
inining  before  the  General  Ellates,  and  of  reverfing 
ail  the  fentences  pronounced  bj  inferior  judges 
througkout  the  ifland,  of  annulling  their  ordinances, 
and  even  of  punifliing  them,  if  the  complaints  brought 
againfl  them  were  -well-founded.  He  could  propofe 
îhe  enacling  of  new  laws,  the  repealing  or  changing 
of  the  old  ones  : and  if  thej  paffed  in  the  General 
AfTemblj,  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  put  them  in  execu- 
tion. After  this  peuple  began  to  hâve  written  laws, 
and  the  whole  ifland  had  adopted  one  commun  form 
of  jurifprudence,  it  was  the  Suprême  Judge  who  had 
the  keeping  of  the  original  authenlic  copj,  to  which 
ail  the  others  were  to  be  conformable.  To  his  judg- 
ment,  and  that  of  the  afTemblj,  lay  an  appeal  from 

the 

* is  compounded  of  ^//,  ÎVUfe;ia-Gcmot,  “ The  Meeting  of 

ail,  and  Ting,  a court  of  juftice,  “ the  Wife-men.”  It  is  évident, 
aflize  : Als-htriar-ting  fignifies,  that  ail  thefe  expreffions  convcr  thc 

“ The  Court  of  ail  the  I>ords.”  fariic  idca. 
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the  fentences  glven  in  the  inferior  courts.  The  Bai- 
lifFs  or  Prefe(5ts,  whole  fentence  he  revifed,  were  o- 
bliged  to  judge  the  caufe  over  again  in  his  prefence, 
and  he  aftervvards  pronounced  fentence  both  on  the  . 
contending  parties,  and  on  the  judges.  The  fear  of 
bcing  condemned  and  puniflied  before  fo  numerous 
an  aflembly,  was  (as  Arngrim  well  remarks)  a great 
check  upon  ail  thefe  fubaltern  judges,  and  ferved  to 
keep  every  magiftrate  within  the  bounds  of  his  dutj. 
Commonlj  the  Scffion  of  thefe  General  Eftates  lafted 
lîxteen  dajs,  and  thej  fliow  ^t  this  time  the  place  of 
their  meeting,  which  began  and  ended  with  folemn 
facrifîces.  It  was  chieflj  during  that  felïion,  that  the 
Sovereign  Judge  exercifed  his  authoritj.  Ont  of  this 
aflemblj  his  power  feems  not  to  hâve  been  confîdera- 
ble  : But  he  was  at  ail  timcs  treated  with  great  ho- 
nour  and  refpeft  ; and  was  always  cônfidered  as  the 
oracle  of  the  laws  and  prote£lor  of  the  people.  The 
Icelandic  chronicles  carefullj  note  the  year,  wherein 
each  Judge  was  elefted,  and  the  time  was  computed 
by  the  years  of  his  eleftion,  as  among  the  Lacedemo- 
nians  by  thofe  of  the  Ephori.  We  fee  by  the  lift, 
which  Arngrim  has  preferved  of  them,  that  there 
were  thirty-eight  from  the  beginning  of  the  common- 
wealth  to  its  diflTolution  : And  we  find  in  this  number 
the  celebrated  hiftorian  Snorro  Sturlefon,  whom  I 
hâve  already  introduced  to  the  reader’s  knowledge, 

Such  was  tlie  conftitution  of  a republic,  whidli  is 
at  prefent  quite  forgotten  in  the  North,  and  utterly 
iinknown  through  the  reft  of  Europe  even  to  men  of 
^ U much 
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aliicli  reading,  notwithflanding  the  great  num'bcl:  ûf 
poets  and  liiftorians,  which  that  republic  produced. 
But  famé  is  not  the  portion  of  indigent  nations,  efpe- 
cially  when  vemote,  ünconnedled  with  the  reft  of 
tnankind,  and  placed  under  a rigorous  climate.  It  is 
eafj  to  difcover  here  the  genius  of  ail  the  ‘ Gothic  *’ 
tribes,  and  their  notions  of  government.  Thatdiftri- 
bution  of  the  people  into  different  comraunities  fubor- 
dinate  to  one  another,  that  right  of  being  judged  eve- 
ry  one  by  the  members  of  his  own  communit y that 

care  of  watching  over  each  citizen  committed  to  the 
community  of  which  he  was  a membcr,  thofe  general 
affemblies  of  the  whole  nation,  with  whom  alone  the 
legiflative  power  Was  depofited,  &c.  Ail  thefe  infti- 
tutions  exifled  among  the  Germans  already  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  and  without  doubt  long  before. 
They  prevailed  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  we  find 
numerous  traces  of  them  at  this  day.  They  were 
carried  into  Iceland,  and  there  brought  to  perfedlion. 
They  followed  the  Saxons  into  England  ; and  when 
the  times  of  confufion  had  caufed  them  to  wear  out 
of  memory,  the  great  Alfred  immortalized  his  namc 
by  re\Tiving  them.  It  would  be  eafy  to  fhew  traces 
of  them  in  the  firft  eftablifliments  of  the  Francs  in 
Gaul,  ,of  the  Goth's  in  Spain,  and  the  famé  in  feveral 
countries  of  Germany  : But  a difplay  of  fo  much  éru- 
dition would  be  foreign  to  my  plan.  I only  point 
out  the  way  to  the  reader,  and  ûiall  leave  him  to  pe- 

rufe 
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i-afe  at  his  leil'ure  a fubje£t  fo  fruitful  and  fo  intereft- 
ing,  whether  he  is  difpofed  to  read  what  others  hâve 
written  on  it,  or  to  follow  the  train  of  his  own  reflec- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  the  laws,  which  prevailed  in  Scan- 
dinavia  during  the  times  of  paganifm,  ail  that  we  can 
fajt  for  certain  about  them  may  be  reduced  within 
rery  fmall  compafs.  Tradition,  cuftom,  maxims  learnt 
bj  heart,  and  above  ail,  iimplicity  of  manner?,  ferved' 
this  people  in  the  firft  âges  inftead  of  laws.  They  had 
maxims,  which  from  tirae  immémorial  had  been  in 
the  mouths  of  their  fages,  and  which  were  thought 
to  hâve  been  delivered  to  the  firft  men  by  the  gods 
themfelves.  Such  were  thofe  of  which  the  Icelandic 
poets  hâve  preferved  fome  fragments,  under  the  title 
of  the  “ Sublime  Difcourfe,  of  Odin,”  as  will  be 
more  particularly  ftiewn  in  the  fequel  of  this  work 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancient  Danes,  as  well  as 
their  neighbours,  had  written  laws,  before  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity,  It  is  true,  if  we  will  believe 
Saxo  the  Grammarian,  a king  of  Denmark  named 
Frotho,  who  lived  many  âges  before  thatperiod,  pub- 
lifhed  laws  both  civil  and  military,  which  were  tranf- 
mitted  down  to  the  time  of  that  author.  But  this 
great  antiquity  renders  the  fa£l  too  fufpicious  to  be 
admitted  upon  the  fingle  authority  of  fuch  an  hifto- 
rian  as  Saxo.  It  would  be  running  too  great  a ha- 
sard to  argue  on  a fuppofition,  built  on  fuch  weak 
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foundations  ; and  that  regard  to  truth,  which  ought 
to  prevail  over  ail  other  motives,  obliges  me  for  once 
to  negled  domeflic  information,  and  to  bave  recourfe 
to  foreign  intelligence. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germanjr  and  Scandina- 
via  emerged  but  flowly  from  a ftate  of  nature.  The 
ties  which  linked  different  families  together  were  for 
a long  time  nothing  but  a confederacy  to  exercife  vi- 
olence, or  to  repel  it.  They  pofTeffed  a great  extent 
of  lands,  of  which  they  cultivated  but  little,  and  re- 
fided,  on  lefs  : In  fhort,  they  lived  too  feparate  from 
each  other,  to  hâve  any  great  need  of  civil  laws  j and 
their  Chiefs  had  too  little  authority  to  make  them 
obferved,  if  they  had.  Hence  fo  many  little  focieties 
and  confederaciês.  Men  banded  together  to  revenge 
an  injury  : and  the  fentiment  of  hoiîour,  as  w’ell  as 
intereft,  made  them  faithful  to  each  other  in  an  affo- 
ciation  fo  neceffary  to  their  welfare.  A man’s  rela- 
tions and  friends  who  had  not  revenged  his  death, 
would  inflantly  hâve  loft  that  réputation  which  con- 
ftituted  their  principal  fecurity.  The  inhabitants  of 
Friezeland  lived  for  a long  time  in  a ftate  of  this  kind. 
Moft  of  the  other  German  nations  had  already  advan- 
ced  a ftep  beyond  this  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  End- 
lefs  diforders,  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  the 
right  of  felf-revenge,  had  fuggefted  to  the  wifer  fort 
among  them,  the  neceffity  of  magiftrates,  who  fliould 
interpofe  their  authority  in  private  quairels,  and  o- 
blige  the'offended  perfon  or  his  relations  to  receivc  a 
prefent  from  the  aggreffor  ; that  fo  a compenfation 

being 
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being-made  for  an  injurj,  might  prevent  the  confe- 
quences  of  an  eternal  refentment,  which  from  private 
perfons  might  extend  to  the  public.  And  for  fear 
that  ihis  manner  of  terminating  dilferences  fhould 
become  a new  fource  of  them,  the  compenfation  * was 
determined  bj  an  invariable  rule,  and  commonly  li- 
mited  to  a certain  value  in  catde,  the  only  money 
known  in  thofe  rude  âges.  A mark  of  fubmiffion  of 
this  fort  fatisfied  mens  pride'  as  to  the  point  of  ho- 
jiour,  gratified  their  avarice,  and  fufficiently  fecured 
them  from  a répétition  of  the  olFence.  The  Danes, 
in  this  refpeét,  followed  the  fleps  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  Mere  parity  of  reafon  might  give  one  a right 
to  fuppofe  this,  even  if  we  had  not  more  politive 
proofs  ; but  without  accumulating-thefe  unnecelTari- 
ly,  we  need  only  cafl  our  eyes  on  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  conquerors  of  Great  Britàin.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Angles  and  Jutes,  who  Ihared  with  the  Sax- 
ons in  the  honour  of  that  conqueft,  were  Danifli  na- 
tions, who  came  from  Jutland  and  Slefwick.  Now 
mofl;  of  the  laws  of  that  people  are  ftill  extant,  and 
whoever  will  run  over  the  colledions,  publifhed  by 
liambard,  Wilkins,  and  Leibnitz,  will  not  doubt  but 
they  were  ail  diélated  by  the  famé  fpirit,  and  W'ere 
really  the  famé  in  elFeél.  It  will  be  fulBcient  to 
quote  a few  particulars,  to  enable  ns  to  judge  of  their 
general  fpirit  ; for  tliis  is  ail  1 undertake  to  lhew  of 
them.  As  to  their  more  particular  minute  circura- 
flances,  they  hâve  doubtlefs  varied  a thoufand  times, 

in 
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m different  âges,  and  countrics  ; But  thefe  we  fhall 
Tiot  defeend'  to  at  prefent. 

The  laws  of  the  Saxons,  as  regulated  by  Charle- 
magne, and  publifhed  by  Leibnitz  *,  eftabliflied  a 
eompofition  in  money  for  moil  forts  of  crimes  j and 
for  want  of  money  this  was  to  be  paid  in  the  flefli  of 
cattle,  every  limb  and  joint  of  which  had  its  known 
value  regulated  by  law.  They  carefully  diftinguifli- 
cd  the  different  degrces  of  offence,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  rank,  which  the  offended  perfon  bore  in  the  ftate. 
Accordingly,  for  the  murder  of  a grandee  or  a prince 
the  compofitioii  was  1440  fous  \ y and  the  famé  for  e- 
very  wound  that  deprived  him  of  his  hearing,  light, 
or  ufe  of  his  limbs.  But  if  this  injury  was  donc  to  a 
free  man,  and  not  to  a noble  f,  the  eompofition  was 
only  120  fous^  \ at  the  famé  time,  the  murder  of  a 
flave  was  rated  at  30  ; which  was  precifely  the  price 
of  a fimple  blow,  that  produced  neither  fwelling  nor 
blacknefs,  if  given  to  a prince  or  noble.  Much  the 
famé  proportions  were  obferved  by  the  law  of  the 
Angles.  . Wounds  given  to  a maiden  were  eftimated 
at  double  the  rate  they  would  hâve  been,  if  given  to 
a man  of  the  famé  rank  of  life.  It  was  not  the  famé 
with  a woman  who  had  borne  children.  Outrages 

againfi; 
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againft  modeftj  were  alfo  valued  with  a d&g-ree  o? 
exaclnel's,  of  which  one  would  not  hâve  thought  mat- 
ter  s of  that  nature  fufceptible.  The  laws  of  thefe 
people,”  fays  M.  de  Montefquieu,  “ judged  of  in- 
‘‘  faits  ofFered  to  men  by  the  fize  of  the  wounds,  nor 
‘‘  did  they  fhew  more  refinement  as  to  the  oflfences 

I 

**  committed  againfl  women  : So  that  they  feem  to 
“ hâve  meafured  injuries,  as  one  meafures  figures  in 
geometry.” 

Thefe  laws  vary  more  in  \vhat  relates  to  theft.  By 
the  law  of  the  Saxons,  it  was  in  moft  cafés  puniflied 
with  death.  By  that  of  the  Angles,  which  doubtlefs 
approaches  nearer  to  the  laws  of  the  other  Danifli  na- 
tions, the'robber  compounded  by  paying  tripple  the 
value  of  what  he  had  ftolen.  But  when  government 
had  acquired  a little  more  llability,  and  when  the 
manners  were  a little  more  civilized,  men  were  not 
fatisfied  with  oppofing  to  the  diforder  a barrier  fo  of- 
ten  inefFe£tual.  The  magiftrates  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  public  peace,  pretended  that  They  were  in- 
fulted  as  often  as  that  peace  was  broken,  and  'there- 
fore  over  and  above  the  compofition  which  was  to  a- 
tone  for  the  olïence,  they  exafted  a fine,  either  as  a 
fatisfaélion  due  to  the  public,  or  as  a recompence  for 
the  trouble  given  themfelves  in  making  up  the  différ- 
ence, and  in  proteefing  the  offender.  Thefe  fines  were 
for  a long  time  ail,  or  almoft  ail  the  punifhment, 
which  could  poffibly  prevail  araong  a valiant  and  frec 
people,  who  efteemed  their  blood  too  precious  to  bc 
fted  any  other  way  than  in  battle.  Their  kings  had 

for 
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■for  many  âges  no  otlier  revenue  than  what  arofe  from. 
thefe  fines,  and  from  their  own  private  demefiies  : Ail 
other  kinds  of  impofition  were  not  known  till  long 
after  that  period  of  time,  to  which  -we  at  prefent  con- 
fine our  refearches. 

If  this  "way  of  puniiliing  crimes  may  juftly  pafs  for 
fingular,  that  of  eftablilking  proofs  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  may  be  efteemed  no  lefs  fo.  Here  ail 
the  ignorance,  air  the  barbarity  of  our  anceftors  ma- 
nifeft  themfelves  fo  plainly,  that  it  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er  of  our  refleélions  to  àdd  to  them.  Their  emoar- 
rafiment  was  fo  great  when  they  endeavoured  to  dif- 
tînguifli  truth  from  falfliood,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  hâve  recourfe  to  the  moft  ftrange  expédients  and 
moft  ridiculous  praélices.  Thus  they  fometimes  o- 
bliged  the  accufed  to  produce  a certain  number  of 
perfons  called  Compurgators  ; not  that  thefe  men 
had,  or  were  fuppoled  to  hâve  any  knowledge  of  the 
affair  in  queftion,  but  they  were  fimply  to  fwear  they 
were  perfuaded  the  accufed  fpoke  true.  Befides  this, 
they  often  appointed  what  was  called  the  Judiciary 
Combat,  and  how  abfurd  foever  this  cuftom  was,  it 
was  fo  intimately  conne£led  with  their  opinions  con- 
cerning  deftiny  and  providence,  that  it  triumphed  for 
a long  time  over  Religion,  Popes,  and  Councils  ; and 
though  a hundred  times  profcribed,  as  often  revived 
and  appeared  again  under  different  fhapes.  Laftly, 
when  the  difcovery  of  truth  appeared  to  them  to  ex- 
ceed  ail  human  powers,  they  had  recourfe  to  fuperna- 
tural  means,  and  what  they  called  Divine  Judg- 
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^JE-VTS.  Th'cy  IkuI  many  ways  of  confulting  tliat  o- 
racle.  For  as,  according  to  tiieir  notions,  ail  the  clé- 
ments were  aninaated  by  an  Intelligence  as  incorrup- 
tible in  its  jnftice,  as  the  Deity  whence  it  fprnng, 
they  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  imite  the 
accufed  perfon  to  one  of  thefe  divinities,  and  fo  oblige 
it  to  déclaré  by  the  manner  of  its  a6ling  upon  him, 
what  judgment  it  entertained  of  his  innocence.  Thus 
fometimes  they  caft  him  into  a deep  water,  tied  about 
with  cords  : If  he  funk,  that  is,  if  the  Genius  of  the 
water  received  him  into  its  bofom,  it  declared  him  to 
be  innocent  : If  it  rejecled  him,  if  he  fwam  upon  the 
furface,  he  was  looked  upon  as  ' convi£led  of  the 
crime  This  was  called  the  Watery-^rdeal. 
Vol.  I.  X.  , The 

This  kind  of  proof  was  more  quitted.  There  is  reafon  to  think 
Uangerous,  than  it  appearsto  havc  that,  notwithftanding  they  toolc 
been  at  firft  fight  ; for  though  a ail  poffible  précaution,  they  alfo 
man  thrown  into  the  water  com-  had  recourfe  to  certain  preferva- 
monly  finks  at  firft  to  the  bottom,  tives  againft  the  efFeéls  of  fire,  and 
yct  as  they  tied  hirn  about  with  perhaps  the  famé  that  mounte- 
large  fords,  ‘ and  withs,’  he  lome-  banks  in  our  times  make  ufe  of,  as 
times  fwam  on  the  furface  fpite  of  oft  as  they  amufe  the  people  with 
his  teeth,  This  kind  of  proof  in-  fpedacles  of  the  famé  kind.  Be- 
decd,  as  well  as  that  of  Boiling  fides  this,  men  who  were  accuf- 
Water,  was  only  for  perfons  of  in-  tomed  to  hard  labour,  to  the  toils 
ferior  rank.  Othcrs  handled  liot  of  hunting,  and  conftaut  handlino- 
iron,  or  put  thcir  hands  into  a red-  of  anus,  had  rendered  their  skins 
hot  gauntlet,  or  walkedblind-füld  fo  thick  and  callous,  that  they 
OTcr  burning  plough-ftiares.  If  at  could  not  eafily  be  hurt  ; and  as 
the  end  of  certain  days  there  re-  for  the  I.adies,  they  were  general- 
maioed  any  marks  of  the  fire  on  ly  allowed  Champions  to  undergo 
the  hands  or  feet.the  accufed  were  tUc  trial  for  them.  firjî  Edit, 
^udged  guilty  ; if  not,  he  was  ac- 
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The  proof  by  lire,  or  Fiery-Ordeal  feems  to  bave 
been  more  in  ufe  afterwards,  and  founded  upon  a dif- 
ferent train  of  reafoning  ; for  in  things  of  this  nature, 
we  mud  not  expedl  fuch  rude  minds  to  a£l  very  con- 
fiftenîly. 

* As  for  the  ceremonies  which  accompanied  thefc 
kinds  of  proof,  the  cafés  in  which  they  were  appoint- 
ed,  and  the  other  minute  circumftances,  they  varied 
in  different  times  and  places  : And  as  imitation  and 
habit  perpetuate  euftoms  long  after  the  caufes  of  them 
hâve  ceafed,  the  Ordeal  was  praftifed  during  many 
âges  by  men,  who  doubtlefs  believed  nothing  about 
the  genii  prefiding  over  the  feveral  éléments,  or  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  ancient  religion  f.  I fhall  not 
enter  on  the  minute  hiflory  of  the  Ordeal,  &c.  which 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Danes,  and  may  be 
found  deferibed  in  other  books  f.  I thought  proper 
only  to  mark  the  connexion  between  them  and  the 
doctrines  of  that  Religion,  which  I deferibed  in  the 
preceding  cliapteis  : A connection  which  bas  been 

feldom 


* From  lience  to  the  entl  of  the 
chap.  is  omitted  in  the  ad  edit.  of 
the  original.  T . 

I Thus,  long  after  Chriftianity 
was  eflahliflied  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  king  Edward  the  Confef- 
for  fa  reputed  faint)  is  faid  to 
hâve  put  his  mother  to  the  proof 
of  tlie  Buvning  Plough-Shares. — 
And  even  dov/n  to  our  own  times, 


the  WAterv  Orpeal,  or  Proof 
hy  Swimming,  has  been  employcd 
hy  the  vulgar  for  the  trial  of 
Witchcraft,  wherxver  they  could 
find  meansto  put  it  in  pradice.  T. 

^ Vid.  Vyonnius  in  Monum. 
Danic.  11b.  i.  c.  ii.  and  Steph.  Ste- 
phanius  in  his  Notes  on  Saxo 
Granimaticus. 
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feldom  attended  to,  and  vvhich  fhews  tliat  it  is  onlÿ 
for  want  of  fludying  mankind,  that  they  appear  to 
a£l  wholly  without  motives  or  principles  of  condmSf  . 
It  was  king  Valdemar  the  fécond  * to  whom  the  glo- 
ry  belongs  of  having  aboliflied  this  abfurd  and  inhiw 
man  practice  in  Denmark  f . 

* Hc  reigned  from  ths  ycar  Thus  in  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
1202,  to  1241.  T.  des,  (Ad.  II.  Sc.  II.)  we  havd 

f I cannot  conclude  this  fub-  the  following  remarkahlc  paffage, 
jcd  without  obfervingthat  wc  find  which  fhows  it  wàs  not  unknown 
fome  traces  of  the  Orûeal  among  in  Greece,  ' y'- 

the  ancient  Grecks  and  Romans.  > 

“ The  guards  accus’d  cach  other  ; nought  was  prov’d, 

“ But  each  fufpcded  each,  and  ail  deny’d,  ~ 

“ Offering  in  proof  of  Innocence  to  grasp 

“ The  BORNING  STEEL,  t6  WALK  THRO’  FIRE,  and  takc 

Their  fclemn  oath  they  knew  not  of  the  deed.*' 

a - 

Sec  Franklin’s  Sophocles  and  note  obferves  that  the  priefts,  who  wera 
on  the  above  paffage. — See  alfo  to  be  of  the  family  of  the  Hirpians, 
Stiernhok  de  Jur.  Vet.  Suec.  lib.  i.  danced  on  this  occafion  bare-foot 
c.  8.  apud  Dalin.  Sue.  Rik.  Hift.  on  burning  coals  without  burning 
tom.  i.  ch.  7*  themfelves  : This  was  apparent!/ 

Pliny  fpeaking  of  a feaff,  which  a relique  of  the  Fici^y  Ordeal,  Plfn, 
the  ancient  Romans  celebrated  e-  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  vii,  2. 
very  year  in  honour  of  the  fun,  -, 


CH  AP. 
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G H A P T E R IX. 


ithe  pajjîon  of  the  ancîent  Scandinavians  for  cirms  : 
their  valour  : the  7nanner  in  which  they  mode  war, 
A digreffion  concernmg  the  fate  of  population  among 
them. 


OME  liacl  reckoried  from  its  foundation  fis 
Xv  hundred  and  forty  years,  When  the  arms  of 
the  Cimbri  were  firft  heard  of  among  us.  From 
that  time  to  the  prefent  hâve  elapfed  two  hundred 
and  fis  years  more.  So  long  hâve  we  been  in  con- 
quering  Germany.  And  in  the  courfe  of  fo  tedious 
a war,  what  various  lofîes  hâve  been  fuftained  by 
“ each  p'arty  ? No  nation  hath  givcn  us  more  fre- 
quent  alarms  ; neither  the  Samnites,  the  Carthagi- 
**  nians,  the  Spaniai'ls,  the  Gauls,  nor  even  the  Par- 

ihians ; 
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thians  : fo  much  lefs  vîgour  hath  the  defpotîc  poW> 
er  of  Arfaces  had,  than  the  liberty  of  the  Germans. 
For,  except  the  defeat  of  Craffus,  what  hath  the 
conquered  and  proflrate  Eaft  to  objé£l  to  the  cur- 
rent  of  our  fuccefs  ? Whereas  the  Germans  hâve 
taken  or  defeated  five  générais  of  the  Republic, 
“ whü  commanded  fo  many  cohfular  armies.  They 
“ eut  off  Varus  and  three  légions  from  Auguftus 
himfelf.  Nor  was  that  advantage  obtained  with 
impunity,  which  Marins  gained  over  them  in  Ita- 
“ ly,  the  divine  Julius  in  Gaul,  and  Drufus,  Tiberi- 
us,  and  Gefmanicus  in  their  own  country.  And 
even  prefently  after  this,  the  tremendous  threats  of 
“ Caligula  became  the  objeft  of  their  fport.  A re- 
fpite  follovved,  till  profiting  by  our  difeord  and  ci- 
“ vil  wars,  they  attacked  our  légions  in  their  winter 
quarters,  and  even  undertook  the  conqueft  of  Gaul. 
We  bave  fince  driven  them  backbeyond  the  Rhine; 
“ but  in  thefe  latter  times,  our  viiSlories  over  them 
“ hâve  been  lefs  real  than  the  pomp  of  our  triumphs. 
}f  this  people  cannot  be  brought  to  love  us,  at-lead 
may  they  ahvaj^s  hâte  each  other  ! fince  in  the  pre- 
“ fent  declining  fates  of  the  empire,  fortune  can  grant 
“ us  no  greater  favour,  than  the  dlffentions  of  our  e- 
“ nemles 

Such  was  the  opinion  entertaincd  of  the  German 
and  northern  nations,  by  the  people  who  conquered 
,the  reft  of  the  world.  Such,  according  to  tlie  confef^ 
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fion  of  Tacitus,  was  that  martial  courage,  that  ar- 
dour,  that  conftancy  in  defending  and  avenging  their 
liber ty,  which  fo  early  threatened  the  power  of  Rome, 
and  in  a few  âges  after  overturned  it.  It  is  not  my  > 
prefént  bulincfs  to  Write  the  hiflory  of  that  great  ré- 
volution, which  changed  the  face  of  Europe  ; but  my 
fubjedl  leads  me  to  difclofe  its  caufes,  fince  they  are 
contained  in  the  opinions  and  manners  which  1 am 
defcribing.  We  only  want  here  that  penetrating  eye, 
that  deep  fenfe  and  energy  of  ftyle,  which  diftinguifli- 
cd*thc  author  I hâve  been  tranflating.  The  fources 
whence  iffued  thofe  torrents  of  people,  which  from 
the  North  overwhelmed  ail  Europe,  the  principles 
which  put  them  in  motion,  and  gave  them  fo  much 
aclivity  and  force,  thefe  objefts,  fo  grand  and  intereil- 
ing,  hâve  been  but  flightly  and  weakly  treated  of. 
The  more  enlightened  people,  who  were  the  vi6lims 
of  thefe  ravages,  were  too  much  preffed  with  the 
weight  of  their  calamity,  to  hâve  leifure  to  trace  its 
remote  caufes.  Like  the  thunder  which  rcmains  un- 
feen  in  the  clouds  till  the  moment  it  burils  forth,  and 
whofe  nature  we  hâve  no  time  to  Iludy  while  it  is 
flriking  us  j thefe  unexpefted  irruptions  would  hard- 
ly  become  the  obje£ls  of  refeaich,  till  after  their  ef- 
fets ,were  forgotten.  Hence  lhe  relations  that  hâve 
been  given  us  of  them,  are  fo  uninterefling,  confufcd 
and  obfcure  : faults  to  which  every  hiftory  will  be  li- 
able  which  only  gives  us  a heap  of  faéls,  without  bc- 
ing  able  to  develope  their  caufes.  The  greated  part 
then  of  the  hiftorical  phænomena  of  the  middle  âges 
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can  only  be  explained  by  a deep  infight  into  tbe  maa» 
ners  of  the  northern  nations.  It  is  only  from  thence 
vve  can  ev(?r  be  able  to  compreliend  what  conld  inducc 
whole  nations  to  tranfport  themfelves  frotn  one  ex- 
tremitj  of  Europe  to  the  other  ; could  break  througli 
tlie  ties  of  country,  which  fo  flrongly  attach  men  to 
the  places  of  their  birth  ; could  render  them  unani- 
mous  in  fuch  ftrange  projects,  and  make  them  thus 
fpread  themfelves  beyond  their  own  boundaries  with 
fuch  exubérance  and  impetuohty, 

I hâve  alrcady  hinted,  that  the  ancient  Scandinavi- 
ans  breathed  nothing  but  wgr,  which  vvas  at  'once 
with  them  the  fource  of  honour,  riches  and  fafety. 
Their  éducation,  laws,  préjudices,  morality  and  reli- 
gion, ail  concurred  to  make  that  their  ruling  paffioii 
and  only  objed.  From  their  moft  tender  âge  they 
applied  themfelves  to  learn  the  military  art  ; they 
hardened  their  bodies,  and  accuitomed  themfelves  to 
cold,  fatigue  and  hunger.  They  exercifed  themfelves 
in  running,  in  the  chace,  in  fwimming  acrofs  the 
greatefl:  rivers,  .and  in  handling  their  arms.  TI]e  ve- 
ry  fports  of  cluldhood  itfelf,  and  of  early  youth  were 
direfled  ail  towards  this  end  ; dangers  were  always 
intermingled  witli  their  play.  For  it  confiUed  in  tak- 
ing  frightful  leaps,  in  climbing  up  the  Ifeepefl  rocks, 
in  lightiog  naked  with  ofTenfive  weapons,  in  wrelUing 
with  the  utmoO:  fury  : it  was  thereforc  common  to 
fee  them  at  tlic  âge  of  fifteen  ycars  already  grown  ro- 
buft  men,  and  able  to  make  themfelves  feared  in  com- 
bat. It  was  alfü  at  this  âge  that  their  young  men 
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became  their  owa  maRers,  which  thej  cUd  by  receiv* 
ing  a fworclj  a buckler,  and  a lance.  Tiiis  cercmony 
was  performed  in  fome  public  meeting.  One  of  the 
principal  perfons  of  the  aflembly  armed  the  youth  in 
public.  “ This,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  was  his 
Toga  Virihsy  his  entrance  upon  dignities.  Before 
this  he  made  only  part  of  a family,  now  hebecame 
a member  of  the  Rate.”  After  this  lie  was  obliged 
to  provide  for  his  owii  fubfîftence,  and  was  either  now 
to  live  by  Imnting,  or  by  joining  in  fome  excurfion  a- 
gainft  ah  enemy.  Particular  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent  thefe  youtig  foldiers  from  enjoying  too  early  an 
açquaintance  witb  the  oppofite  fex,  till  their  limbs 
had  acquired  ail  the  vîgour  of  which  they  were  capa- 
ble. Indeed  they  could  hâve  no  hope  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  women,  but’  in  proportion  to  the  courage 
and  addrefs  they  had  Ihown  in  war  and  in  their  mili- 
tary  exercifes.  Accordingly  we  fee  in  an  ancient  fong, 
preferved  by  Bartholin  *,  a king  of  Norway  extreme- 
3y  furprized  that,  as  he  could  perform  eight  different 
exercifes,  his  miiirefs  fliould  prefiime  to  rejeéf  his 
fuit.  I fhall  frequently  hâve  occafion  to  prodnee  new 
inRances  of  this  manner  of  thinking  among  their  wo- 
men : it  is  fufîicient  at  prefent  to  obferve,  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  foften  their  children  by  too  much 
delicacy  or  indulgence.  Thefe  tender  créatures  were 
generally  born  in  the  midft  of  camps  and  armies. 
Their  eyes,  from -the  moment  they  were  fîrll  opened, 

' faw 
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law  nothlng  but  militarj  fpeclacles,  arms,  eiFufion  of 
blootl,  and  combats  either  real  or  in  fport  : thus  as 
they  grew  up  from  thcir  infancj,  their  fouis  were 

earlj  difpofed  to  imbibe  the  cruel  préjudices  of  their 
, fatliers. 

Their  laws  for  the  moft  part  (like  thofe  of  the^an- 
cient  Lacedemonians)  feemed  to  know  no  other  vir- 
‘ tues  than  thofe  of  a militarj  nature,  and  no  other 
crimes  but  cowardice.  Th^j  infliaed  the  greateft 
penalties  on  fuch  as  ded  the  firft  in  battle.  The  laws 
of  the  ancient  Danes,  according  to  Saxo,  exduded 
them  from  fociety,  and  declaved  them  infamous.  A. 
reoag  the  Gennans  this  was  fometimes  carried  fo  far 
tas  to  fuffocate  cowards  in  mud  ; after  which,  they 
ttoveréd  them  over  with  hurdles  : to  fliew,  fays  Tad- 
tas,  that  thougli  the  pmiilliment  of  crimes  fliould  be 
lublic,  there  are  certain  degrees  of  cowardice  and  in- 
■^amy  which  ought  to  be  butied  in  eternal  fdence. 

irhe  moil  flattering  diflinaions  were  referved  for  fuch 

s had  performed  fome  Cgnul  exploit  ; and  the  Jaws 

hemfelvcs  diftributed  men  into  different  ranks  ac- 

ordmg  to  their  different  degrees  of  courage.  Frotho 

ing  of  Denmark,  Iiad  ordained,  according  to  Saxo’ 

lat  wlioever  folicited  an  eminent  poil  in  the  army’ 

ught  upon  ail  occafions  to  attack  one  enemy  • to  facj 

«■o;  to  retire  only  one  ftep  back  from  three  ; and 

ot  to  make  an  adual  retreat  till  affaulted  by  four 

ence  was  formed  that  préjudice  fo  decply  rooted  ai 

°"g  thofe  people,  that  there  was  no  other  way  to 

.t,mrc  glory,  but  by  the  profelT.on  of  arms,  and  a ' 
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fàiiatic  vdour  : a préjudice,  the  force  of  which  dif- 

played  itfelf  without  ofellruftloii  at  a time,  when  lu- 

✓ 

xury  was  unknown  ; when  that  defire,  fonatural,  and 
fo  aftive  anaong  men,  of  drawing  upon  themfelves  the 
attention  of  their  equals,  had  but  one  hngle  obje6f  and 
fupport  ; and  when  their  coüntrj  and  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens  had  no  other  treafure  but  the  famé  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  the  terror  thereby  excited  in  their  neigh- 
bours, 

The  rules  of  juilice,  far  from  checking  thefe  préju- 
dices, had  been  themfelves  warped  and  adapted  to 
their  bias.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  fay,  that  ail  the 
* Gothic  and’  Celtic  nations  entertained  opinions  on 
this  fubjedl,  quite  oppofite  to  the  theory  of  our  times* 
They  looked  upon  war  as  a real  aâ  of  juilice,  and 
efteemed  force  an  incontellible  title  over  the  weak,  a 
vilible  mark  that  God  had  intended  to  fubjeél  them  to 
the  flrong.  They  had  no  doubt  but  the  intentions  of 
this  divinity  had  been  to  eftablilh  the  famé  dépendance 
among  men  which  thére  is  among  animais,  and  fetting 
ont  from  the  principle  of  the  inequality  of  men,  as  ^ 
our  modem  civilians  do  from  that  of  their  equality,  j 


what  they  could  not  defend.  This  maxim,  v/hich 
forme.d  the  balis  of  the  law  of  nations  among  the  an- 
cient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  being  diélated  by  their^ 
moll  darling  paflion,  we  cannot  wônder  that  they: 
fbould  fo  fteadily  a61  up  to  it  in  practice.  And  which,^ 
after  ail,  is  vvorll  ; to  ad  and  think  as  they  did,  ord 
like  the  modems,  with  better  principles  to  ad  as  ill 


inferred  thence  that  the  weak  had  no  right  to . ^ 
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As  to  the  anclent  nations,  we  atcribute  nothing  to 
îliein  hcre  but  what  is  juftified  bj  a thoufand  fa£ls. 
They  adopted  the  above  maxim  in  ail  its  rigour,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Divine  Jiidgment  not  onlj  to  the 
JuDiciARY  Combat,  but  to  conflifts  and  battles  of  ail 
forts  : viclory  being  in  their  opinion  the  only  certain 
mark  bj  which  Providence  enables  us  to  diftinguifli 
thofe,  whom  it  bas  appointed  to  command  others. 
Valour,  fays  a German  warrior  in  Tacitus,  is  the 
only  proper  goods  of  men.  The  Gods  range  them- 
**  felves  on  the  fide  of  the  flrongefl 

Laflly,  Religion,  by  annexing  eternal  happinefs  to 
the  military  virtues,  had  given  the  laft  degree  of  acli- 
vity  to  the  ardour  and  propenfity  thefe  people  had  for 
war.  There  were  no  fatigues,  no  dangers  nor  tor- 
ments  capable  of  dumping  a paÜion  fo  well  counte- 
nanced,  and  the  defire  of  meriting  fo  great  a rcAvard. 
We  hâve  feen  what  motives  this  religion  offered  to 
its  votaries  ; and  we  cannot  fail  to  recall  them  in  read- 
ing  fome  inftances  of  that  courage. which  diflinguiflied 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  of  their  contempt  of 
death  itfelf,  which  i fliall  produce  from  the  moft  au» 
thentic  chronicles  of  Iceland. 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  Harold  furnamed  Blaa- 
TAAND  or  Blue  Tooth  (a  king  of  Denmark,  who 
reigned  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century)  had  found- 
ed  on  the  coalls  of  Pornerania,  which  he  had  fubdued, 

a'city' 

* Tacit.  hift.  Hb.  IV.  c.  17.  Pelloutier  hift.  des  Celtes,  tom.  I.  p. 
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U City  named  Julin  or  jomAourg  ; wlierehe  fent  a co- 
lony  of  3'"oung  Danes,  and  beflowed  the  government 
on  a celebrated  warrior  named  Palnatoko.  This  new 
Lycurgus  had  made  of  that  city  a fécond  Sparta,  and 
every  thing  was  diredted  to  this  hngle  end,  to  form 
complété  foldiers.  The  author  who  has  left  us  the 
hiflory  of  this  colony  affures  us,  that  “ it  was  for- 
“ biddeii  there  fo  inuch  as  to  mention  the  name  of 

Fear,  even  in  the  mofl  imminent  dangers  No 
citizen  of  Jomiburg  was  to  jdeld  to  any  number  how» 
ever  great,  but  to  fight  intrepidlj’’  without  flying,  e- 
ven  from  a very  fuperior  force.  The  fight  of  prefent 
and  inévitable  death  would  hâve  been  no  excufe  witli 
them  for  màking  any  the  leaft  complaint,  or  for 
lhewing  the  fiightefl  apprehenfion.  And  this  legifla- 
tor  really  appears  to  hâve  eradicated  from  the  minds 
of  moft  of  the  youths  bred  up  under  him,  ail  traces 
of  that  fentiment  fo  natural  and  fo  univerfal,  which 
makes  men  tfiink  on  their  deftrudion  with  horror. 
Nothing  can  lliew  this  better  than  a fingle  fa£t  in  their 
hiftoi'}’-,  which  deferves  to  hâve  place  here  for  its  fin- 
gularity.  Some  of  them  having  made  an  irruption 
into  the  territories  of  a pow^rful  Norwegian  lord, 
named  Haquin,  were  ovércome  fpite  of  the  obftinacy 
of  their  refiftance  ; and  the  mofl  difiinguiflied  among 
them  belng  made  prifoners,  were,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  condemned  to  death.  The 

news 
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oews  of  this,  far  from  afflifting  thcm,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  received  with  joy.  The  fiift  who  was  le4 
to  puniiliment  was  content  to  fay,  without  changing 
countenance,  and  without  exprelEng  the  leaft  fign  of 
iear,  Why  Ihouîd  not  the  famé  happen  to-me  as  did 
‘‘  to  my  father  ? He  died,  and  fo  muft  I.”  A war- 
lior,  named  Thorchill,  who  was  to  eut  ofF  the  head 
of  the  fécond,  having  alked  him  what  he  felt  at  the 
llght  of  death,  he  anfwered,  that  “ he  remembered 
too  well  the  laws  of  Jomfburg  to  utter  any  w^ords 
that  denoted  fear.”  The  third,  in  reply  to  the 
famé  queftion,  faid,  he  rejoiced  to  die  with  gîory, 
and  that  he  preferred  fuch  a death  (o  an  infamous 
“ life  like  that  of  ThorchiU’s.”  The  fourth  made 
an  anfvver  much  longer  and  more  extraordinary,  I 
fuffer  wnth  a good  heart  ; and  the  prefent  hour  is 
‘‘  to  me  very  agreeable,  1 only  beg  pf  you,”  added 
he,  addrefllng  himfelf  to  Thorchill,  **  to  be  verv  quick 
m cutting  off  my  head  ; for  it’is  a queftion  often 
“ debated  by  us  at  Jomfburg,  whether  one  retaius  n- 
ny  fenfe  after  being  beheaded.  ï will  thereforc 
“ grafp  tins  knife  in  rny  hand  ; if  after  my  head  is 
“ eut  off,  I ftrike  it  towards  you,  it  will  fhew  I hâve 
not  loft  ail  fenfe  : if  I let  it  drop,  it  will  be  a proof 
of  the  contrary.  Make  hafte  therefore,  and  décidé 
the  difpute.”  ‘ Thorchill’  adcls  the  hiflorian,  ‘ cut^ 
ofFhishead  in  moft  expéditions  manner,  but  the 
‘ knife,  as  might  be  expeded,  dropt  from  his  handd 
Ihe  fifth  fhewed  the  famé  tranquillity,  and  died  i;al- 
lying  and  jeering  bis  cnemics.  The  fixth  begged  of 

Thofchilî, 
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Thorchill,  that  he  might  not  be  lecl  to  punifliment  like 
a Ibçep  * ; “ ftrike  the  blow  in  my  face,”  faid  he,  I 
will  fit  fUll  without  flirinkiiig  ; and  take  notice 
whether  I once  wink  my  eyes,  or  betray  one  fign 
“ of  fear  in  my  countenance.  For  we  inhabitants  o£ 
“ Jomfburg  are  ufed  to  exercife  ouifelves  in  trials  of 
“ this  fort,  fo  as  to  meet  the  ftroke  of  death,  without 
once  moving.”  He  kept  his  promife  befoie  ail  the 
fpeélatois,  and  rcceived  the  blow  without  betraying 
the  leaft  fign  of  fear,  or  fo  much  as  winking  his  eyesf . 
The  feverith,  fays  the  hiftorian,  “ was  a very  beauti- 
fui  young  man,  in  the  flower  of  his  âge.  His  long 
fair  hair,  as  fine  as  filk,  floated  in  curls  and  ringlets 
“ on  lus  flioulders.  Thorchill  afked  him  what  he 
thought  of  death  ? J receive  it  willingly,  faid  he, 
fince  1 hâve  fulfilled-the  greateft  duty  of  life,  and 
bave  feen  ail  thofe  put  to  death  whom  1 would  not 
furvive.  I only  beg  of  you  one  favour,  not  to  let 
my  hair  be  touched  by  a flave,  or  flained  with  my 
blood  J.” 

This  conftancy  in  the  laft  moments  was  not,  how- 
ever,  the  peculiar  elfe£l;  of  the  laws  and  éducation  of 

thç 
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f .Barthol.  Ibid.  Bart  hetin  gives  the  fpeech  of  the 

I In  Barthol'ln  it  is,  Eighth  perfon,  which,  though 

fe  peto,  ne  mancîpia  me  ad  mor'em  fpiritcd,  being  not  fo  ftnlung  as 
ducant,  neu  quis  te  infer, or  capillum  'the  former,  our  author  has  omit- 
meum  teneat,  &c.  h/I.  bdallet  has  ted.  1 • 
omitted  the  circumftance  of  the 
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thé  Jomiburgians.  The  other  Danes  bave  often  glverî 
the  famé  proofs  of  iiitrepiditj  ; or  rather  this  was  the 
general  charat^er  of  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia, 
It  was  with  them  an  inllance  of  fliameful  pufillanimi- 
ty  to  utter  upon  fuch  occalîons  the  leaft  groan,  or  to 
change  coiintenance,  but  efpecially  to  flied  tears.  The 
Danes,  fajs  Adam  of  Bremen  ‘‘  are  remarkable  for 
“ this,  that  if  thej  hâve  committed  anj  crime,  they 
“ had  rather  fufFer  death  than  blows.  There  is  no 
other  puniiliment  for  them  but  either  the  axe,  or 
“ fervitude.  As  for  groans,  complaints  and  other 
bemoanings  of  that  kind,  in  which  We  find  relief,* 
**  they  are  fo  detelled  by  the  Danes,  that  they  think' 
“ it  mean  to  weep  for  tbeir  lins,  or  for  the  death  of 
“ their  dearell  relations.”  But  if  a private  foldier 
looked  upon  tears  as  peculiar  to  weaknefs  or  llavery, 
their  great  warriours,  ^the  chiefs,  ail  who  afpired  to 
famé  and  glory,  carried  the  contempt  of  death  mucli 
further.  King  Regner,  who,  as  1 hâve  once  bcfore 
obferved,  died  linging  the  pleafure  of  receiving  death 
in  the  fîeld  of  battle,  cries  out  at  the  end  of  a llanza, 
“ the  hours  of  my  life  are  palTed  away,  I fliall  die 
“ laughing  f And  many  palTages  in  ancient  hiftory 
plainly  lhew  that  this  was  not  a poetical  hyperbole. 
Saxo,  fpeaking  of  a lingle  combat,  fays,  that  one  of 
the  champions  fell,  laughed,  and  died,  an  epi- 

taph 

^ Adam  Brcmcn.  de  ûtu  Daniæ,  e,  313. 

/ 

+ Barthol.  p.  4. 
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tapli  as  iîiort  as  eiiergetic  *.  An  ofRcer  belongîng  ta 
a lî,ing  of  Norvvaj,  celebrating  in  verfe  tbe  death  of 
bis  mafter,  conclades  bis  elogium  with  thefe  words, 
It  fliall  hereafter  b'e  recordcd  in  hiftories,  that  king 
“ Halfer  died  laiigbing  -f-.”  A warrior  having  been 
thrown  upon  bis  back,  in  wreftling  with  bis  enemy, 
and  the  latter  fînding  himfelf  v.'ithout  bis  arras,  the 
vanqniflied  perfon  promifed  ta  wait  wîthont  cbanging 
bis  pofture  while  he  fetched  a fword  to  kill  him  ; and 
be  faithfülly  kept  bis  Word.  To  die  with  his  arms 
in  bis  hand  was  the  vow  of  every  free  man  ; and  the 
plcafing  idea  they  had  of  this  kind  of  death,  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  dread  fuch  as  proceeded  from 
difeafe  and  old  âge.  In  the  joy,  therefore,  which  they 
teftified  at  the  apprdach  of  a violent  death,  they  might 
frequently  exprefs  no  more  than  îheir  real  fentiments, 
tlîough  doubtlefs  it  was  fometimes  intermixt  with  o- 
ftentation.  The  general  ténor  of  their  condnd  proves 
fhat  they  were  raoft  commonly  lincère  in  this  ; and 
fuch  as  know  the  power  which  éducation,  example 
and  préjudice  bave  over  men,  vnll  find  no  difficulty  irr 
receiving  the  multitude  of  tefHmonies,  which  antiqui- 
ty  hath  left  us  of  their  extraordinary  valour.  “ Tbe 
“ philofophy  of  the  Cimbri,”  fays  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  “ is  gay  and  couragious  : they  leap  for  joy  in  a 
battle,  that  they  are  going  to  quit  life  in  fo  glori- 

ous 

* Saxo  Gram.  lib.  ii.  et  vide  Bodvar’s  Biarka  Saga  apud  Eartho! 
lib.  i.  c.  I.  p.  5. 

f Earthol.  p.  6.  ' 
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oiij  a manacr  : in  lickncfs  thcj  lamcnt  for  fear  of 
“ a ihameful  and  miferable  end  Cicero  remarks, 
that  in  proportion  as  men  are  intrepid  in  war,  thej 
are  vvcak  and  impatient  under  bodilj  pains.  Happy 
i:i  their  midake,”  fays  Lucan,  are  tbe  people 
“ v.'ho  live  beneath  the  Pôle  ! perfiiaded  that  death  is 
only  a palîage  to  a long  life,  tliey  are  undifturbed 
by  the  moll  grievous  of  aîl  fears,  that  of  dÿihg. 
Hence  they  eagerly  run  to  arms,  and  their  minds 
are  capable  of  meeting  death  : hence  they  eltcem  it 
“ cowardice  to  fpare  à life  vvhich  they  Ihall  fo  foon 
recover  The  hiflory  of  ancient  Scandinavia  is 
full  of  paflages  cxprelîive  of  this  manner  of  thinking. 
The  illadrious  warriors,  who  fbund  themfelves  wail- 
ing  by  fome  lingering  illnefs,  were  not  always  con- 
tent barely  to  cxcufe  their  fate.  They  oftcn  availed 
themfelves  of  the  few  moments  that  were  yet  remain- 
ing,  to  fhake  off  life  by  a way  more  glorioits'.  Some 
of  them  woiild  be  carried  into  a field  of  battle,  thaf 
Vol.  I.  Z they 

Val.  Max.  lu),  ii.  cap.  6.  p.  ii,  I.ucan’s  words  isgiven  in  thetext, 
Ciccro  I ufc.  Quæft.  lib.  ii.  cap,  the  Reader  will  be  glad  to  fee  the 

Original  here. 

t As  only  a loofe  parapliraf^  of 

Orée  alio  Ungte,  canilh  fi  cognita,  "jilee 
Mirj  media  ejl.  C4erle  populi  quos  Jefpicit  ArSïos 
Felices_  et  rare  fuo  ! quos  ille  timorum 
Mjximus  haud  utget  lelli  rneUis  ; inde  ruendi 
Ift  ferrum  tnens  prona  virls,  anirnaque  capace; 

Mortls  . ei  igna’vun  redilune  parcere  -jlia.  , 

Lib.  î.  , 
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tliey  might  die  iii  the  engagement  : atliers  flew  tnem- 
felves  : many  procured  this  melancholy  fe^vice  to  bc 
performed  them  by  their  friends,  v/ho  confidered  this 
as  a rnoft  facred  duty.  “ There  is  on  a mountain  iu 
“ l'celand,”  fays  the  author  of  an  old  Icelandic  ro- 
mance “ a rock  fo  high,  that  no  animal  can  fall 
“ from  the  top  and  live.  Here  men  betake  them- 
**  felves  when  they  are  afflidled  and  unhappy.  From 
this  place  ail  our  anceftors,  even  without  waiting 
“ for  licknefs,  hâve  departed  unto  Odin.  It  is  ufe- 
lefs,  thercfore,  to  give  ourfelves  up  to  groans  and 

“ complaints 


* The  old  Saga,  or  hiftory 
here  quoted,  contains  a mixture 
of  truth  and  fidlion,  but  fliews  us 
plainly,  what  opinion  was  held  of 
Suicide,  and  how  commonly  it 
was  pradtifed  heretofore  in  the 
North. 

Procopius  attributes  the  famé 
thing  to  the  Heruli,  à Gothic  peo- 


ple.  Apud  Hcruloi-,  fays  he,  net. 
fenibus,  net  agrotis  fas  erat  •vitarri 
producere  : et  fi  quem  fenium  occupaf- 
fef,  aut  ?norbus,  rogare  is  cogebatur 
propinquos,  ut  quamprîmum  bominum 
numéro  eum  tôlier enf.  Procop.  Goth. 
lib.  ii.  C.  14. 

Silius  fays  of  the  ancicnt  inHa- 
bitants  of  Spain,  ^ 


Prodiga  gens  anima,  properare  facillima  mortem  ; 
Namque  ubi  tranfcendit  jlorentes  viribus  annos. 
Impatiens  ævi  fpernii  novîjfe  feneSiam 


£t  fati  modus  in  dextra  ejl. 

Ail  thefc  authorities,  which  it 
would  be  eafy  to  multiply,  prove 
that  I attribute  nothing  to  the 
northern  nations,  which  is  not  po- 
fitively  confirmed  by  hiftorians,  as 
well  itrangers  as  their  own  coun- 
trymen  ; and  that  one  cannot  re- 


proach  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
with  thefe  barbarous  préjudices,  ^ 
without  condemning  at  the  famé  J 
time  the  anceftors  of  half  the  na-  i 
tiens  of  Europe,  ,Vid.  Pcllouticr,  \ 
tom.  ii.  lib.  3.  ch,  x8.  Firjl  Edit.  J 

\ 
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coraplaints,  or  to  put  our  relations  to  neecllefs  ex- 
**  pences,  lînce  we  can  eafîly  follow  the  example  of 
our  fathers,  who  hâve  ail  gone  by  the  waj  of  this 
**  rock.”  There  was  fuch  another  in  Sweden,  appro- 
priated  to  the  famé  ufe,  which  was  figuratively  called 
the  Hall  of  Odin,  becaufe  it  was  a kind  of  veftibule 
or  entry  to  the  palace  of  that  God  Laftly,  if  none 
of  thefe  reliefs  were  afforded,  and  efpecially  when 


Chriftianity  had  baniflied 
heroes  cpnfoled  thcmfelves 


* We  hâve  aparticiilardefcrip- 
tion  of  this  place  by  Sir  William 
Temple  ; which  it  will  be  worth 
tvhiie  to  produce  at  large. 

“ I will  not,”  he  fays,  “ trouble 
“ myfelf  with  more  paffages  out 
“ of  the  Runic  poems  concerning 
“ this  fuperftitious  principle  (of 
“ preferring  a violent  death,  &c.) 
“ but  will  add  a teftimony  of  it, 
“ which  was  given  me  at  Nime- 
“ guen,  by  Count  Oxenftern,  the 
“ firft  of  the  Swedilh  embafladors 
“ in  that  affembly.  In  difcourfc 
“ upon  this  fubjeél,  and  in  confir- 
“ mation  of  this  opinion  having 
been  general  among  the  Goths 
“ of  thofc  countries  ; hc  told  me 
“ there  was  ftill  in  Sweden  a place 
“ which  was  a memorial  of  it, 
“ and  was  called  Odin’s  Hall. 
“ That  it  was  a grcat  bay  in  the 


thefe  cruel  praéfices,  the 
at  leafl  by  putting  on  com- 
plété 

“ fea,  ençompafled  on  three  fides 
‘‘  with  fteep  and  rugged  rocks* 
“ and  that  in  the  tinie  of  the  Go- 
“ thic  paganifm,  nien  that  were 
“ either  fick  of  difeafes  they  ef- 
“ teemed  mortal  or  incurable,  oi* 
“ elfe  grown  invalid  with  âge,  and 
“ thereby  paft  ail  military  a<5lion> 
“ and  fearing  to  die  meanly  and 
“ bafely  (as  they  eftcenied  it)  in 
tlieir  beds,  they  ufuaily  caufed 
“ themfelves  to  bebrought  to  the 
“ neareft  part  of  thefe  rocks,  and 
“ from  thence  threw  themfelves 
“ down  into  the  fea,  hoping  by 
“ the  boldnefs  of  fuch  a violent 
“ death,  to  renew  the  prctence  of 
V admiflion  into  the  Hallof  Odin 
“ which  they  had  loft,  by  failing 
“ to  die  in  combat,  and  with  their 
“ arniB.”  Mifcellanea,  Paçt  II* 
Effay  3.  part,  4. 

4 • 
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^j^jiete  armour  as  l’oon  as  they^found  tlieir  end  ap-. 
proadiing  ; tiius  rnaking  (as  it  were)  a folemn  pro- 
teft  agaiüfl  t]ie  kind  of  death  to  which  they  were  ibr- 
cccl  involnntarily  to  fnbmit.  After  this,  it  will  not 
be  thouglit  wonderful  that  the  clients  of  a great  lord, 
and  ail  thofe  who  inlifled  under  a cliief  for  fome  ex- 
pédition, fliould  raake  a vow  not  to  furvive  tlieir 
commander  ; or  tliat  this  vow  lliould  always  be  per- 
formed  in  ali  its  rigour  Neither  will  it  be  fur- 
prizing  that  private  foldiers  fliould  fometimes  form 
among-  themfelves  a kind  of  fociety  or  confraternity, 
in  which  the  feveral  members  engaged,  at  the  expence 
pf  tlieir  own  ïives,  to  ayenge  the  death  of  their  allb- 
ciatès,  provided  it  were  honourable  and  violent.  AU 
thefè  dangers  wmre,  in  their  opinion,  fo  many  favour- 
able  and  precious  occaflons  of  meriting  glory  and  eter- 
nal  Iiaiipiiiefs.  Accordingly,  we  never  fnd  any  among 
thefe  people  guilty  of  cdwardicc,  'and  the  bare  fufpi- 
cipn  of  that  vice  v/as  always  attended  witli  nniverlal 
contempt.  A inan  wiio  had  loft  his  buckler,  or  w'ho 
liad  received  a woLind  behind,  durfl  never  more  ap- 
pear  in  public.  In  the  hiflory  of  England  f , ffc 
a famous  Danifli  captain  na-med  Siward,  wlio  had  fent 
Jiis  fon  to  attack  a province  in  Scotland,  afli  wiili 
great  coolnefs  thofe  who  broiiglit  the  news  of  his 

t ^ 

deatli, 

^ The  famé  thing  prevailcd  a-  FUJI  Edit, 
mor.g  dîverfe  Ccltic  nations  : they  f Eron-pton.  Ul'h.  Jcm.  Clirr» 
rallcd  thofe  wlio  thus  engaged  ni':,  p.  p^6. 
themfelves  to  their  ch.iefs, 
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death,  whethcr  he  had  received  his  wounds  behind  or 
before  ? The  meffengers  telling  him  he  was  wounded 
before,  the  father  cries  out,  “ then  I hâve  onlj  caufe 
to  rejoice  : for  anj  other  death  would  hâve  beei^ 
unworthy  of  me  and  my  fon.”  A conqueror  could 
not  exercife  a more  terrible  vengeance  upon  his  cap- 
tives, than  to  condemn  them  to  flavery.  There  is,’^ 
fays  Saxo,  in  the  heart  of  the  Danes,  an  infur- 
mountable  averhon  to  fervrtude,  which  makes  them 
efteem  ît  the  moft  dreadful  of  ail  conditions 
The  famé  hiftorian  defcribes  to  ns  a king  of  Den- 
rcark,  named  Frotho,  taken  in  battle.by  a king  his  e- 
nemy,  and  obfliinately  refufmg  ail  ofrers  of  life  which 
that  ]^nce  could  make  him.  ' To  what  end,”  fays 
he,  “ fhûuld  I icferve  niyfelf  for  fo  great  a 'difgrace  ? 
**  What  good  can  the  rernainder  of  my  life  affordme, 
**  that  can  counter-balance  the  remembrance  of  my 
“ misfortunes,  and  the  regret  which  my  mifery 
“ would  caufe  me  ? And  even  if  you  Ihould  reftore 
me  my  kingdom,  if  you  fhould  bring  me  back  my 
“ fiHer,  if  you  lîiould  repair  ail  the  lofs  of  my  trea- 
**  fore,  would  ail  this  recovcr  my  lionour  ? Ail  thefe 
bcnefits  would  neyer  replace  me  in  my  former 
ftate,  but  futuie  âges  would  always  fay,  Frotho 
**  HATH  BEEN  TAKEN  BY  HJS  ENEMY.”  In  ail  com- 
bats, and  the  number  of  them  is  prodigious  in  the 
ancient  hiflories  of  the  North,  we  always  lind  both 
parties  continually  lepcating  the  words  glory,  ho- 


» 


Saxo  Cramm.  lili.  vii. 


iiour. 
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iîour,  and  contempt  of  death,  and  by  this  means  raif- 
ing  one  another  to  that  pitch  of  enthufiafm,  which 
produces  extraordinary  aftions.  A general  never  for- 
got  to  remind  his  troops  of  thefe  motives  when  he  was 
going  to  give  battle  ; and  not  unfrequently  they  pre- 
vented  him,  and  flew  to  the  engagement  of  themfelves, 
chanting  fongs  of  war,  marcbing  in  cadence,  and  raif- 
ing  fhouts  of  joy. 

Laftly,  like  the  heroes  of  Homçr,  thofe  of  ancient 
Scandinavia,  in  the  exeefs  of  their  jover-boiling  cou- 
rage, dared  to  defy  the  Gods  themfelves.  Though 
they  fhould  be  ftronger  than  the  Gods,”  fays  a 
boaftful  warrior  fpe^king  of  his  enemies,  “ I would 
“ abfolutely  fight  them  And  in  Saxo  Gramma- 
ticus  we  hear  another  wifliing  ardently  that  he  could 
but  meet  with  Odin,  that  he  might  attack  him  : ex- 
preffing  his  mind  by  verfes  to  this  effeâ:.  ^ “ Where 
at  prefent  is  he,  whom  they  call  Odin,  that  warri- 
or  fo  completely  armed,  who  hath  but  one  eye  to 
guide  him  ? Ah,  if  I could  but  fee  him,  this  re- 
doubted  fpoufe  of  Frigga  ; in  vain  fliould  he  be  cor 
<<  vered  with  his  fnow-white  buckler,  in  vain  mount- 
ed  upon  his  lofty  fteed,  he  fhould  not  leave  his  a- 
bode  of  Lethra  without  a wound.  It  is  lawful  to 
« encounter  a warrior  god  f.” 

A 

* Bartholln.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  author  relates  that  a Danifh  prince, 

f Saxo  Gram.  lib.  ii.  apud  named  Hother,  refifted  the  imited 
Barthol.  lib.  i.  c.  8.— The  famé  forces  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  the  fqua- 

dions 
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A paflion  fo  ftrong,  fo  general  and  fo  blind  couM 
not  bat  give  a tlndure  of  its  character  to  wliatever  it 
could  poffibly  extend  to  ; and  therefore  we  muft  not 
be  furprized  that  thej  fliould  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  deify  the  inftruments  of  war,  withoiit  which  that 
pafîlon  could  not  hâve  been  gratified.  From  the  ear- 
lieft  antiqaitj,  thej  paid  divine  honours  to  their 
fwords,  their  battle-axes,  and  their  pikes.  The  Scy- 
thians  commonlj  fubftituted  a fword  as  the  moft  pro- 
per  fjoîbol  to  reprefent  the  fiipreme  god.  It  was  by 
planting  a fpear  in  the  middle  of  a fieid,  that  they  a- 

fually 


drons  of  the  gods.  “ And  the  vic- 
“ tory,”  hc  adds,  “ would  hâve 
“ remained  with  the  gods,  if  Ho- 
*'  ther,  breaking  through  their 
“ thickeft  ranks,  and  aflailingtheni 
**  with  fuch  fury  as  a mortal  can 
**  fuperior  beings,  had  not  render- 
“ ed  the  club  of  the  god  Thor  ufe- 
“ Icfs,-  by  cutting  it  off  at  the  han- 
die.  Weakened  bythisfudden 
“ and  unexpedled  ftroke,  the  gods 
“ were  forced  to  betake  them- 
“ felves  to  flight.*’  [Saxo.  lib.  iii. 
BarthoL  lib.  i.  c.  6.]  It  was  a re- 
ceived  opinion  aniong  them,  that 
a man  might  attack  and  fight  the 
gods  ; and  it  is  necdlefs  to  remark 
with  Saxo,  that  thefe  were  only 
imaginary  deities.  No  one  is 
tempted  to  take  fuch  relations  li- 
terally,  and  they  only  deferve  to 


be  mentioned  becaufe  they  Ihcw 
us  what  mannef  of  thinldng  pre- 
vailed  among  the  people  who  in- 
vented  ftories  of  this  fort.  From 
them  we  may  at  leaft  infer  that 
the  confidence  with  A^hich  their 
bodily  ftrcngth  and  courage  in- 
fpired  thefe  ancient  Danes  muft 
hâve  been  exceflive  to  make  them 
brave,  and  defy  whatever  was  mofl 
formidable  in  their  fyflem  of  reli- 
gion. But  Diomedcs’s  wounding 
Venus  concealed  in  a cloud,  his 
defying  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the  o- 
ther  combats  of  men  with  the  god# 
deferibed  in  the  Iliad,  hâve  alrea- 
dy  fhown  us,  to  what  a degree.  of 
intoxication  and  madnefs  men  may 
arrive,  whp  think  themfelves  above 
ail  [ear.  JFirJI  Edit. 
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füally  marked  out  tlie  place  fet  apart  for  prayers  rtncî 
facrifîces  : and  when  they  had  relaxed  from  their  pri- 
mitive flridlneis,  fo  far  as  to  build  temples  and  fet  up 
•idols  in  tliem,  they  yet  preferved  fome  traces  of  the 
ancient  cullom,  by  putting  a fvvord  in  the  hands  of 
Odin’s  flataes.  The  refpeft  they  had  for  their  arms 
made  them  alfo  fwear  by  inftruments  fo  valuable  and 
fo  ufeful,  as  being  the  raoft  facred  things  they  knew. 
Accordlngly,  in  an  ancient  fcelandic  pôem,  a Scandi- 
naviaOj  to  afTure  himfelf  of  a perfon’s  good  faith,  re- 
quires  him  to  fwear  “ by  the  fhoulder  of  a horfe,  and 
“ the  edge  of  a S Word  This  oath  v/as  ufual 

more  efpecially  on  the  eve  of  fome  great  engagement  : 
the  foldiers  engaged  themfelves  by  an  oath  of  this 
kind,  not  to  fiee  though  their  enemies  fhoüld  be  never 
fo  fuperîor  in  number,i 

From 

* The  pafîai^e  at  large,  as  trànslated  by  Cartholin  (lib.  L cap.  6.) 
is, 

^Juramenta  mihi  prias  omnia  dalis 
Ad  latus  navis,  et  ad feuti  extremitatem. 

Ad  equi  armum,  et  ad  gladii  aciem,  &C. 

ît  is  therefore  wkh  peculiar  pro-  of  Denmark  call  upon  bis  com- 
priety  and  decorùm  (as  is  weil  ob-  panions  to  Sv/ear  ui'on  mis 
ferved  by  bis  commentafors)  tbat  sworo; 
eur  Sbakcfpear  makes  bis  Prince 

■ I — Gome  bither  g'smlcmen, 

And  lay  your  bands  againe  upon  my  fword, 

Never  to  fpeake  of  tbis  tbat  you  bave  beard, 

Sweare  by  my  Sword.  *• 

Hamlet.  a.  I.  fc.  ult.  T,. 
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From  the  famé  fource  proceeded  that  propenlîty  to 
duels  and  fingle  combats,  fo  remarkable  among  ail 
the  ‘ Gothic  nations,  and  which  of  ail  their  barba- 
rroiis  cuftoms,  bas  becn  mort:  religiouilj  kept  up  by 
tlieir  prefent  defcendants.  In  Dénmark,  and.through 
ail  the  North,  ^hey  provoked  a man  to  fight  a duel, 
by  publicly  calling  him  Nidding  or  “ infamous  f 


Vol.  I, 

'*  .Cehic.  Orig. 

f In  the  famé  manner  vis  giving 
tlie  LIE  is  the  higheft  provoca- 
tion in  modem  times,  becaufe  it 
implics  a charge  of  meanncfs,  falf-, 
hood  and  cowardice  : fo  the  word 
'-N'iding  or  Nithing  anciently 
inciuded  in  it  the  ideas  of  extreme 
wickednefs,  meannefs  and  infamy. 
It  fignified  a villanous  bafc  wretch, 
a daftardly  coward,a  fordid  ftingy 
w orthîefs  créature  : f Homo  fcelera- 
,'uif  nequam,  apojlata,  fadifragus, 
.itnme  infum'u,  fordide  farcus^  Idfc, 
jeing  derived  by  the  grcateft  ety- 
nologiil  of  the  prefent  agc  from 
hc  Icelandic  Nyd,  rejeâtanea,  con- 
•smdia.,  Xdfc.  Vid.  lye,  in  Junîi 
"Tymolog.  Anglican.)  No  won- 
lcr  that  an  imputation  of  tbis  kind 
.diould  bc  fo  reproachful  among  an 
opcn  and  brave  peoplc  ; or  that 
'hey  would  rather  do  any  thing 
rlian  incur  it. 

" c h?.ve  a remarkable  proof  in 


A a for 

Englilh  hiftory  how  much  this 
name  was  dreaded  and  abhorred 
by  our  anceftors.  King  William 
Rufus  having  occafion  to  draw  to- 
gether  fuddenly  a body  of  forces, 
only  fent  Word  to  ail  fuch  as  held 
of  him  in  fee,  that  thofe  who  did 
not  repair  to  his  affiftance,  fhould 
bc  deemed  Nithing;  and  with- 
out  further  fummons,  they  all 
flocked  to  his  ftandard.  Rtx  ira 
infammatus,  fays  Matthew  Paris, 
Jlipendiarios  milites  fuos  Anglos  con~ . 
gregat,  et  abfque  mord,  ut  ad  obftdio- 
nem  veniant,  jiibet,  nift  velint  fub  no- 
mine  Nithing,  quod  Latine  ne- 
q_UAM  _^nat,  recenferi.  Angli  (qui 
uibil  contumeliojius  et  vilius  ejlimant 
quam  bujufmodi  ignominiofo  vocabuio 
notari ) catervatim  ad  regem  conjluen- 
tes,  ingentès  copias  conficiunt.  (M, 
Par.  fub  ann.  1089*)  The  word 
NITHING  for  fome  âges  aftec'con- 
tinued  in  ufc  in  this,  kingdom,*but 
chiefly  in  the  fenfe  of  stingy, 
nigoardly, 
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for  he  who  had  received  fo  deep  a ftain,  withont  cri- 
deavoüring  to  wafli  it  out  with  the  blood  of  his  ad- 
verfarj,  would  hâve  loft  much  more  than  the  life  he 
was  fo  defiroua  to  fave.  Baniftied  by  public  indigna- 
tion from  the  fociety  of  men,  degraded  from  his  qua- 
lity  of  citizen,  and  fcarce  regarded  as  a human  créa- 
ture, he  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  a Ihameful  and  in- 
fecuré  ftight. 

The  dreadful  confequences  of  their  fenfibility  with 
regard  to  what  we  falfely  call  Honour,  extended  of- 
ten  from  private  perfons  to  a whole  people  ; and  na- 
tions, blind  to  their  true  welfare,  v/aged  long  and 
cruel  wars  for  fùch  éhimerical  interefts  as  really 
ought  not  to  hâve  armed  one  fingle  individual  againfi: 
another.  Under  the  reign  of  Harald  Blaatanâ,  king 
of  Denmark,  the  Icelanders  provoked  by  his  having 
dfetaîned  one  of  their  fliips  laden  with  merchandifci- 
flew  for  re venge  to  a fpeciès  of  arms  that  were  fami- 
liar  to  them,  and  made  verfes  upon  him  fo  very  fati- 
rical,  that  Harald,  ftung  to  the  quick,  fent  ont  a fleet 

to 


MiCGARDLY,  &c.  ThcTranfla-  reîgns  of  Edward  III.  and  Edward 
tor  has  fecn  an  ancient  MS.  po-  IV.  in  which  a perfon  is  thus  ex-' 
eni,  that  was  written  between  the  hortcd, 

Looke  thou  he  kînd  and  curteous  aye, 

Of  meate  and  drinhe  he  never  Nithin^^ 

which  fcnfe  of  the  W®rd  ftill  ob-  modernh  Danh  virum  fordid:  farcvm 
tains  in  Denmark,  as  we  Icarn  atque  tenacem,  Lib.  i,  c.  7.  p.  98.  T 
from  Bartholin.  Dénotât  Niding 
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to  ravage  the  iflaiid.  This  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
make  a law,  which  is  ftill  extant  in  their  ancient  code, 
forbidding  any  peifon,  under  capital  punifliment,  to 
compofe  fatirical  verfes  upon  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  or  Norway. 

Aftcr  fo  many  efforts  to  acquire  glory,  it  was  very 
natural  to  think  how  to  perpetuate  it.  To  this  end 
the  ancient  Scandinavians  employed  varions  means 
fuitable  to  the  grolTnefs  and  rudenefs  o£  the  times  ; 
which  if  they  hâve  deceived  the  expectation  of  thofe 
who  hoped  for  famé  and  immortality  from  them,  hâve 
donc  them  no  great  injuftice.  The  moft  common 
method  confifted  in  burying  the  heroes  under  little 
hills  which  they  raifed  in  the  middle  of  fome  plain  *g 

and 

* vide  Bartholln.  de  cauf.  con-  euftom.  Afud  majores,  he  fays, 
tempt.  à Dan.  mortis,  lib.  i.  C,8.  Patentes  aut  fub  montibus,aut  in  mon^ 

There  is  room  to  believe  that  tibus  fepeliuntur.  (Orig.  lib.  xv.  c. 
this  cullom  of  burying  the  dead  ii.)  And  Virgil  and  Servius  ci- 
under  little  hills  or  mounts  of  prefsly  attribute  it  to  the  ancient 
carth  prevailed  among  many  of  Italians  ; See  Servius  on  that  verfe 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  of  Aen.  II. 

IUdore  fpeaks  of  it  as  a general 

. I ' — Fuit  ingens  monte  fub  alto 
Pegis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  bufum, 

This  euftom  Bartholin  thinks  O-  Mallet  alTures  us  that  fome  tra.- 
DI  N brought  with  him  into  the  vellers  “ hâve  feen  in  Crim  Tar- 
North  out  of  Scychia  ; where  it  “ tary  (part  of  the  ancient  Scy- 
ancicntly  prevailed,  as  we  learn  “ thia)  and  in  the  neighbouring 
from  Hcrodotusjlib.  iv.  c,  71.  And  “ countriçs,  artificial  hills  like 

thofç 


• ( lüs  ; 

and  in  glvi-ng  to  thefe  hillocks,  and  fometinies  to  the 
plains  themfelves  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  was 
there  interred.  This  rude  monument  kept  up  at  the 
jfame  time  the  memorj  of  the  hero,  and  the  émulation 

of 


“ thofc  which  are  found  in  Den- 
y mark  and  throughout  ail  the 

North''  [Mallet.  Edit.'] 

See  all'o  Bell’s  T ravels,  vol.  i.  This 
Travcller  found  thefe  fepulcjiral 
hills  in  his  jouniey  to  China. 

We  hâve  in  England  many  an- 
cient  monuments  of  this  kind, 
which  are  of  fuch  rèmote  antiqui- 
ty  that  it  is  libt  cafy  to  décidé 
whcther  they  ought  to  be  afcribed 
to  our  Gothic  anceftors  the  Saxons 
and  Dancs  ; or  to  the  more  ancient 
inhabitantsof‘Gaulifli’ race,  viz.  the 
3ritons,  &c.  Sonic  antiquaries  are 
for  referring  every  veflige  of  this 
fort  to  the  rimes  of  the  Druids  : 
but  it  is  very  certain  lhat  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians  buriéd  in  the 
famé  manner . indeed,  this  fort  of 
monument  is  fo  fimple  and  obvi- 
ons, that  it  lias  doubtlefs  prevailed 
among  many  nations  of  very  dif- 
ferent original. 

Monuments  of  this  kind  parti- 
cularly  abounJ  in  the  fcuth-w’eft 
parts  of  this  island.  “ There  are 
“ many  in  Wiltfhirc,  round  and 
« copped,  ■which  are  called  Eur- 
(<  R01V5  or  Barrows;  pcrhaps 


“ raifed  in  memory  of  the  foldiers 
“ flain  there  : For  bones  arc  found 
“ in  them  ; and  I hâve  read  that 
“ it  was  acuflom  among  the  nof- 
“ thern  pcople,  that  every  foldicr 
“ ■who  furviVed  a battle,  fhould 
“ bring  a helmet  full  of  earth  to- 
“ wards  raifing  of  monuments  for 
“ their  flain  fellows.”  So  far  from 
Canibdcn  : to  ■which  Gibfon  adds, 
that  “ upon  thefe  do^wns  (in  Wilt- 
“ Ihire)  are  feveral  forts  of  Bar- 
rows.  I.  Small  circulât  trenches 
“ with  very  little  élévation  in  the 
“ middle.  2.  Ordinary  barrows- 
“ 3.  Barrows  with  ditches  round 
“ them.  4.  I.arge  oblong  bar- 
“ rows,  fome  with  trenches  round 
“ them,  others  without.  5.  Ob- 
“ long  barro^ws  with  flpnes  fet  up 
“ ail  round  them.”  Of  this  lafl. 
fort,  “ that  large’ oblong  barrow, 
“ called  A'iilbarrow,  isniorecfpe- 
“ cially  reniarkabîe,  as  being  er,- 
vironed  with  great  flones  about 
“ 6 or  7 fect  high:”  which  was 
doubtlefs  “ the  fepulchrc  of  fome 
“ Dànifli  comnian’der.” — L'amb- 
dcn’s  Britannia  by  Gibfop,  172': 
Vol.  i.  p.  127,  Scc.  T. 
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of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  We  find  in  Den- 
mark  at  this  daj  a great  number  of  fuch  artificial  hills, 
which  bear  the  name  of  fome  warrior,  or  king  of  an- 
tient  timcs  *. 

They  commonlj  pitched  upon  fome  public  place, 
fome  great  road,  fome  fountain  or  other  well-fre- 
quented  fpot,  as  the  molf  proper  to  raife  thefe  tombs 
in.  Thej  adorned  them  frequentlj  with  one  or  more 
large  flones  and  epitaphs,  as  will  be  explained  when 
I corne  to  fpeak  of  the  funerals  of  tliis  people.  But 
above  ail,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  art  of  poetry,  when 
thcy  were  difpofed  to  immortalize  their  kings  or  great 
captains.  The  Scalds  or  bards  were  employed  to 
compofe  odes  or  fongs,  which  related  ail  their  molb 
ihining  exploits,  and  fometimes  the  whole  hillory  of 
their  lives.  Thefe  fongs  were  propagated  from  one 
reciter  to  another  : and  there  was  no  public  folemni- 
ty  in  which  they  were  not  fung  or  chanted.  Tlie 
praifes  which  thefe  poets  gave  to  valour,  the  W'arlike 
enthufiafm  which  animated  their  verfes,  {he  great 
care  men  took  to  learn  them  from  their  infancy,  be- 


• Of  this  kind  was  the  tomb  of 

Ham  LE  T,  as  deferibed  by  Saxo, 

fcpulturâ  ac  nomine  iam- 

fui  apud  extat,  which  field 

arc  to!d  is  called  Amleis- 

KEi>E  to  ihlrday.  (Saxo.  lib.  iv. 

Barthol.  p.  119.)  inlike  manner 

Hubbestowe  in  Devonfhire  re- 

ccivîd  ils  rame  frem  H C UBA  the 
% 


Pane,  who  was  flaiu  and  burltcl 
therc  in  the  year  879  ; as  an  an- 
cient  hiûcrian  thus  relates  it,  Danl 
cadaver  HuBita:  inter  occifus  inveni- 
entcSyillud cum  cLimore  maximo  Jepe- 
Heruntf  cumvlum  apponentes  HuBBC- 
i.ou’F,  vicai-erur.t.  Bromiiton  ad 
ann.  873.  \ id.  Canibden.  Gihfoii. 
vol.  i.  p.  Barth.  lib.  i,  c.  8.  T. 
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ing  ail  of  them  the  natural  efFedls  of  the  ruling  paffion 
of  this  peoplcj,  ferved  in  their  turn  to  llrengthen  and 
extend  it.  Lafllj,  the  common  objefts  which  they 
ufually  had  before  their  eyes,  the  rocks  fcattered  ail 
(over  the  çountry,  the  bucklers,  the  trophies  raifed  in 
the  field  of  battle,  the  walls  and  hangings  of  their 
houfes,  ail  contributed  to  prefcrve  the  memory  of 
great  aâdons  and  intrepid  warriors,  by  means  of  the 
Runic  charafters,  the  hieroglyphics,  and  the  fymbols, 
•which  -were  engraven  or  infcribed  upon  them. 

A people  who  nourilhed  fo  flrong  a paffion  for 
war,  couid  feldorn  be  at  a lofs  for  occafions  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly  the  ancient  ^candinavians  were  continually 
involved  in  one  hoflile  difpute  or  other,  and  their  \ 
whole  hiftory  would  hâve  çonlîfted  of  nothing  elfe  ' 
but  melancholy  and  difgufting  details  of  thefe  wars,  ^ 
if  they  had  been  atthe  needlefs  pains  to  writeit.  But  j 
the  little  that  is  left  of  their  hiftory  is  more  than  fuf-  I 
ficient  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  admire  | 
courage,  no  matter  with  what  fpirit  it  is  animated;  j 
and  who  are  aftoniflied  that  mèh  ftiould  be  fo  prodigal 
of  their  lives,  when  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art 
hovv  to  render  them  agreeable.  We  hâve  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  and  the  j 
North  were  accuftomed  every  fpiing  to  hold  a gene-  * 
ral  aflembly,  at  which  every  tree-man  appeared  com-  | 
pletely  arined,  and  ready  to  go  upon  any  expédition,  j 
At  this  meeting  they  confidered  in.  W’hat  quarter  tüey  i 
ftiould  make  war  : they  ex,  mined  what  caufts  of  | 
complaint  had  been  receivcd  irom  the  feveral  neigh-  ^ 

bouring 
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bouring  nations,  their  power  or  their  riches,  the  eafi- 
nefs  with  which  they  might  bc  overcome,  the  pro- 
fpc(St  of  booty,  or  the  necefîity  of  avenging  fomeinjii- 
ry.  When  they  had  determined  on  the  war,  and  fet- 
tled  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  they  immediately  be- 
gan  their  mardi,  furniûied  each  of  them  v/ith  a pro- 
per  quantity  of  provifions  ; and  almoft  every  growii 
man  in  the  country  made  halle  to  join  the  army  thus 
tumultuoufly  aflembled.  We  are  not  to  wonder  af- 
ter  this,  that  there  fliould  ilTue  from  the  Nortii 
fwarms  of  loldiers,  as  formidable  for  their  numbers 
as  their  valour  : and  we  ought  not  haftily  to  conclude 
from  hence,  that  Scandinavia  formerly  coutained 
more  people  than  it  does  at  prefent.  1 know  what 
is  related  of  the  incredible  multitudes  of  men,  which 
that  country  is  faid  to  bave  poured  forth  ; but  on  the 
other  hand,  who  does  not  know  how  much  nationa 
and  hillorians  hâve  been,  in  ail  âges,  inclined  to  ex- 
aggeration  in  this  refped  ; fome  being  délirons  to  en- 
hance  the  power  of  their  country,  and  others,  when  it 
lias  been  conquered,  being  willing  tô  fave  its  crédit 
by  making  it  yield  only  to  fuperior  numbers  ? But  the 
greatell  part  hâve  been  guilty  of  enlargement  from 
no  other  motive  than  a blind  love  of  the  marvellous, 
authorifed  by  the  dilficulty  of  pronouncing  with  cer- 
tainty  on  a fubjed,  in  which  men  ofteh  commit  great 
millakes  even  after  long  refearches.  Belides  this,  it 
is  very  probable  that  many  particular  circumllances 
of  thofe  famous  expéditions  made  by  the  Scandinavi- 
ans,  hâve  contributed  to  countenance  that  name  of 

Vagin  a 
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-Vagîna  gentîum^  which  an  hiftorian  glves  their  coun- 
try  For  when  thefe  émigrations  were  made  by  fea, 
the  promptitude  and  celer ity  with  which  they  could 
carry  their  ravages  fi*om  one  coaft  to  another,  might 
eafily  multiply  armies  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  they 
attacked,  and  who  heard  many  dilFerent  irruptions 
fpoken  of  almoil  at  the  famé  time.  If  on  the  contra- 
-ry,  they  ilTued  forth  by  land,  they  found  every  where 
on  their  march  nations  as  greedy  of  famé  and  plun- 
der  as  themfelves,  who  joining  with  them,  afterwards 
paffed  for  people  of  the  famé  original  with  the  firft 
fwarm  which  put  itfelf  in  motion.  It  fliould  alfo  be 
confidered,  that  thefe  émigrations  did  not  ail  of  them 
take  place  at  the  famé  time  ; and  that  after  a nation 
wàs  thûs  exhaufted,  it  probably  remained  inaétive  un- 
til  it  had  been  able  to  recruit  its  numbers.  The  vafl; 
extent  of  Scandinavia  being  in  thofe  times  divided  a- 
mong  many  different  people  who  were  little  known, 
and  only  defcribed  by  fouie  one  general  name,  as  that 
df  Goths,  for  inflance,  or  Normans,  (that  is  Northern 

men), 

* Jornandes  de  rebus  Geticis. — has  taken  a comparifon  from. 
Sir  William  Temple  calls  it  tue  thence  to  exprefs  exubérant  multi- 
ÎJoRTiiERN  Hive  ; and  Milton  tudes. 

“ A multitude  like  which  the  populous  North 
“ Pour’d  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pafs 
“ Rhine  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  fons 
“ Came  like  a déluge  on  the  South,  and  fpread 
‘‘  Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  fands.” 

Par.  Loft.  B.  I.  jjr.  T. 
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mcn),  it  coiilcl  not  exa6llj  be  afcertained  from  wbat 
country  each  troop  originally  came,  and  ftill  lefs  to 
■\vhat  degree  of  dépopulation  each  country  was  redu- 
■ ced  after  lofîng  fo  great  a quantity  of  its  in  habitants. 
iBut  what,  in  my  opinion,  beft  accounts  for  thofe  nii- 
rrfierous  and  frequent  inundations  of  northern  people, 
is  that  \ve  hâve  reafon  to  believe,  entire  nations  often 
. ehgaged  in  enterprifes  of  this  fort  : even  the  women 
and  children  fometimes  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  ar- 
mies,  when  a whole  people  either  by  inconftancy,  by 
indigence,  or  the  attradlion  of  a mildei  climate,  re- 
iblved  to  change  their  place  of  abode.  Projeffs  of 
;this  kind,  it  is  true,  appear  very  (frange  tü  us  at  pre- 
fént  : but  it  is  no  lefs  true  that  our  anceftors  the 
* Goths  and’  Celts  often  engaged  in  them.  In  the 
tîme  of  Ca6far,  the  Helvetians,  that  is,  the  ancient  în- 
habitants  of  SvvifTerland,  defirous  to  eftabliih  them- 
felv  es  in  Gaul,  burnt  their.  houfes  with  their  own. 
hands,  together  with  fuch  of  their  effets  as  were  not 
portable,  and  fôllowed  by  their  wives  and  children, 
fet  out  with  à lefolution  of  never  more  returning" 
home.  What  a multitude  might  not  ohe  expea;  fuch' 

1 nation  to  form  ? And  yet  Cæfar  remarks  * that  ac- 
cording  to  the  mufters  of  the  Helvetians  themfelves, 
foiind  in  their  camp,  they  did  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred  and  lixty  thoufand  in  all,  including  old  men,  wo- 
men and  children  : a number,  without  difpute,  ïmalJ.’ 
compared  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  famé 
Vol.  I.  B 

• De  bcllo  Galüc.  lib.  i.  c.  ir, 
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country  hl  prt;fent.  Tii;^  expédition  of  tlie  Clinbri 
had  alfo  bee;i  an  eutire  traiirplantation  of  that  people; 
f(jr  it  appears,  by  tlie  req-aeit  they  made  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  tlieir  view  was  to  obtain  new  lands  to  fet- 
tle  in.  They,  as  well  as  the  Helvetians,  took  with 
theni  thslr  wives  and  chlldren  : and  accordingly  Cim- 
bria  (at  prefent  Slefwick  and  Jutland)  continued  after 
this  émigration  fo  depopiilated,  that  at  the  end  of  two 
whole  centuries,,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  it  had  not 
been  ablb  to  recovcr  itfelf,  as  we  hâve  already  re- 
marked  from  this  hiftorian,  who  had  been  himfelf  in 
Germ-any. 

The  expeditiôn  of  the  Anglo-Sax&ns  furniûies  us 
with  proofs  no  lefs  convinclng  tban  thofe  I hâve  men- 
tioned  . The  firfl;  Angles,  who  paffed  into  Britain  un- 
der  the  conduél  of  Hengift  and  Horfa,  were  a mere 
handful  of  men.  The  ancient  Saxon  Chronicle  ^ in- 
forms  us,  that  they  had  only  three  velTels,  and  it 
fhould  feem  that  their  number  could  not  well  exceed 
a thoufand.  Some  other  fwarms  having  afterwarda 
followed  their  example,  their  country  was  reduced  to 
a mere  defeit  f,  and  continued  deftitute  of  inhabitants 
for  more  than  two  centuries  ; being  ftill  in  this  date 
in  the  time  of  Bede,  from  whom  the  author  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  borrowed  this  facd.  Let  any  one 
judge  after  this,  whether  it  was  always  out  of  the  fu- 
perfluity  of  its  inhabitants,  as  hath  been  frequently 

^ITerted, 

* Chronic.  Anglo-Sax.  à Gibfon.  edif.  p.  13. 

•|"  See  a Note  on  this  fubjeél  towards  the  end  of  the  next  Chaptcr.  T . 
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alTeited,  that  the  North  poured  forth  its  torrents  on 
the  countries  thej  overwhelmed.  For  my  part,  I 
hâve  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  proofs  that  their 
émigrations  ever  proceeded  from  want  of  room  at 
liome  : on  the  contrarj,  I lind  enough  to  convince  me 
that  their  countrj  would  eafily  hâve  received  an  ad- 
ditior^l  number  of/inhabitants.  When  Alboin  form- 
ed  ttie  projeft  of  leading  the  Lombards  into  Italj,  he 
demanded  auxlliaries  from  the  Saxons,  his  allies. 
Twentj  thoufand  Saxons,  with  their  wives  and  chiL 
dren,  accompànied  the  Lombards  into  Italj  : and  the 
kings  of  France  fent  colonies  of  Swabians  to  occupj 
the  countrj  which  the  Saxons  had  left  defert.  Thus 
we  fee  the  Saxons,  who  are  thoiight  to  hâve  been  one 
of  the  moft  numerous  people  of  Germanj,  ceuîd  not 
fend  forth  this  feeble  fwarm  without  depopulating- 
their  own  countrj  : But  this  is  not  ail.  « The  twentj 
thoufand  Saxons,  difagreeing  with  the  Lombards, 
quitted  îtalj,  and  returned  back  (undiminifhed  in 
number)  into  their  own  countrj,  which  thej  found 
polTefl'ed  bj  the  Sw^abians  above-mentioned.  This 
prelentlj  gavé  rife  to  a war,  notwithftanding  ail  the 
remonflranccs  of  tliç  Swabians,  who,  as  an  ancient 
hiftorian  * afliires  us,  demoiiflratcd  to  the  Saxons, 
that  both  nations  might  eafilj  fliare  the  countrj  a- 
mong  them,  and  livc  ail  of  them  in  it  verj  commodi- 
ouflj.  I make  no  doubt  but  theie  w’ere  throughout 
ail  Saxenj,  as  wcll  as  Scandinavia,  vafl  traéls  of  land 

w’hich 

* Paul.  Diacon.  de  gtfi.  LongoLard.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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which  lay  in  çheir  original  uncultivated  ftate.  havino* 
never  been  grubbed  up  and  cleared. . Let  any  one 
rcad  the  defcription  which  Adam  of  Bremen  * gives 
of  Denmark  in  the  eleventh  centurj,  and  hc  will  bç 
convinced  that  the  coads  alone  were  peopled,  but  that 
the  interior  parts  formed  only  one  vaft  foreft. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  therefore,  I think  one 
may  fafely  conclude,  that  as  ail  were  foldiers  among 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  they  could  eafily  fill  ail 
Europe  with  the  noife  of  their  arms,  and  ravage  for  a 
long  time  different  parts  of  it,  although  the  fum  total 
of  the  inhabitants  Ihould  hâve  been  much  lefs  than  it 
is  at  prefent.  If  it  was  otherwife,  we  muft  acknow- 
ledge,  tfiat  this  extreme  population  can  be  very  ill 
veconciled,  either  with  what  hiftory  informs  of  the 
manners,  cuftoms  and  principles  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians, or  with  the  foundeft  notions  of  policy 
with  refpeft  to  what  makes  the.true  profperity  of  a 
people.  For  we  cannot  allow  them  fuch  a fuperiori- 
ty  over  us  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  without 
granting  them  at  the  fanie  time  a proportionable  ex- 
cellence in  their  cuftoms,  manners,  civil  régulations, 
and  conftitution  of  government,  as  fo  many  efficacious 
caufee  of  the  good  or  bad  ftate  of  ail  focieties,  and 
confcquently  of  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  popula- 
tion. But  who  can  perfuade  himfclf,  that  thofe  favage 
times  when  men  fowed  and  reaped  but  little,  when 
they  had  no  other  choice  but  that  of  the  deftruélive 

profefîion 

* Adam  Brem.  hift.  ecclef.  Cap.  de  fitu  Dai'.iæ. 
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profcffion  of  arms,  or  of  a drowfy  indolence  no  lels 
deflruclive  ; when  everj  pctty  nation  was  torn  tp 
pièces  either  bj  private  revenge  and  factions  within, 
or  by  war  with  their  neighbours  from  withoiit  j 
when  they  had  no  other  fubfiftence  but  rapine,  and 
no  other  ramparts  but  wide  frontiers  laid  wafte  ; 
who,  I fay,  can  believe  fuch  a date  as  this  to  be  nniore 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  human  fpecies, 
than  that  wherein  mens  goods  and  perfons  are  in  full 
lecurity  ; wherein  the  lields  are  covered  with  labour- 
er?, and  their  cities,  rich  and  numerous,  flourifh  in 
tranquillity  ; W'herein  the  people  are  ieft  to  breathe 
during  long  intervals  of  peace,  and  there  is  never 
more  than  a fmall  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  w^hom 
war  is  deftruftive  ; and  laftlv,  wherein  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  the  arts  olFer  fo  many  refources, 
and  fécond  fo  well  that  natural  propenlity  to  increafe 
and  multiply,  which  nothing  but  the  fear  of  indigence 
can  check  and  reftrain  ? 

Let  us  now  confider  in  wîiat  manner  the  ancient  na- 
: lions  of  the  North  made  war.  When  an  army  was 
apon  the  mardi,  the  wliole  body,  as  well  générais  as 
i-jri\ate  loldiers,  equally  defired  to  terminate  the  cam- 
oaign  by  fome  fpeedy  and  decifive  aCtion.  Their  num- 
^cis,  their  poverty,  the  want  of  provifions,  and  of  the 
■ ->ther  précautions  obferved  at  prefent,  did  not  permit 
hefe  people  to  wait  Icifurely  the  favourable  occafions 
|Of  giving  battle.  The  plunder,  as  it  was  their  prin- 
-ipal  object,  fo  it  was  gcnerally  their  greateft  re- 
•oiifce;  and  they  were  not  of  a cbarader  to  brook 

either 
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^iither  long  delays,  or  fevere  difclpllne,  without  which 
ail  military^  knowledge  is  ufelefs.  Naturally  impe- 
tuous  and  ardent,  they  only  fought  with  courage  fo 
long  as  the  firil  beat  of  their  paffion  continued,  and 
■while  they  were  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  fpeedy 
fuccefs.  Whenever  they  attacked  a civjlized  and 
warlike  people,  they  were  always  fure  to  be  defeated 
fooner  or  later,  provided  the  operations  were  flow 
and  cautions.  It  was  thus  Marins  repaired  the  re- 
peated  lolTes  which  Rome  had  fufFered  from  the  im- 
prudence of  the  former  générais,  by  only  oppofing  to 
the  Cimbri  a ftudied  üacknefs  which  blunted  the  edge 
of  their  impetuofity,  and  threw  them  ipto  dejedion 
and  decay  by  reducing  them  to  inaction.  One  need 
only  read  the  account  which  the  Englifli  hiftorians 
give  of  the  irruptions  made  by  the  Danes  in  Engîand, 
to  be  convinced  that  it  was  rather  by  furprize  and 
fudden  excurfions  than  by  a regular  war,  that  they 
made  a conqueft  of  that  country.  The  northern  kings, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  pther  parts  of  Europe,  had  npt 
then  any  regular  troop.s,  excepting  perhaps  a fmall 
number  of  armed  cavalry  whiçh  ferved  them  for 
guards.  When  they  would  raife  an  arroy,  they  con- 
voked,  as  we  hâve  faid  above,  a general  alTembly  of 
the  free-men  of  the  nation  : in  this  affembly  they  le- 
vied  foldiers,  and  fixed  the  number  which  each  farm, 
village  or  town  w«as  to  furnifh.  There  is  room  to 
believe,  that  in  Denmark,  as  in  othei  kingdorris,  the 
foldiers  received  no  regular  pay  ; but  every  one  re- 
turned  home  as  foon  as  the  expédition  was  finillied, 

and 
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and  the  booty  divided.  Neverthelefs,  tlie  more  va-* 
liant  among  them,  unable  to  lie  inaftive,  till  their 
own  country  lliould  offer  them  new  occafions  to  en- 
rich  and  lîgnalize  themfelves,  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  fuch  other  nations  as  were  at  war.  This  was  a 
general  cuftom  among  ail  the  ‘ Teutonic  and’  Celtic 
nations,  and  ancient  hiftory  alFords  us  a thoiifand  ex- 
amples of  it.  We  hâve  fcen  the  Cimbri  alk  the  Ko- 
mans  to  affign  them  lands,  promifing  in  return  to  be 
ahvays  ready  to  arm  themfelves  in  their  quarrels.  A 
long  time  after  we  frequently  fee  the  Goths  and 
Danes  in  the  pay  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Saxo  in- 
forms  us,  that  in  fucceeding  âges  the  emperors  of  Con- 
ftantinople  intrufted  to  them  the  guard  of  their  per- 
fons,  and  gave  them  the  firft  ranks  in  their  armies 
It  is  very  difficult  to  fay  any  thing  more  particular 
of  the  Taftics  or  military  art  of  thefe  ancient  nations. 
If  we  may  judge  of  the  Scandinavians  by  wliat  is  re- 
lated  of  feveral  other  Celtic  people  f , we  lhall  not 

form 


* Vid.  Pontoppidani  gcfla  et 
veftig.  Dan.  extra  Dan.  tom.  i.  p. 
20. 

f What  our  author  fiiys  below  of 
their  blind  fury,  of  their  diforder- 
ly  way  of  fighting,  and  being  rea- 
dily  broken  after  the  firft  fhock, 
was  truc  of  the  Gauls,  &c.  whcrc- 
3î  the  nations  of  Teutonic  race,  as 
they  had  Icfs  vivacity,  and  wcrc 


lefs  cholericl  fo  they  feem  to  hâve 
had  more  conftancy  and  perfever- 
ance,  and  therefore  were  reducibic 
to  better  difeipline,  as  oûr  author 
allows  the  Scandinavians  to  hâve 
been  « when  they  had  fkilful  ge- 
“ nerals.”  ’l'his  conceflion  the 
eufrent  of  hiftory  extorted  from 
him  contrary  to  liis  theory.  How- 
ever,  as  it  is  the  charadter  of  ail 

barkarous 
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form  a very  âclvaiitageous  idea  of  them  in  this  rcfpett. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians  rcprefent  them  to  us 
as  mad  men,  who  in  battle  only  followed  the  inftinct 
of  a blind  and  brutal  rage,  without  regarding  either 
time  or  place,  or  circumftances-  At  the  firft  hght  of 
an  eueray,  they  darted  down  upon  them  with  the  ra- 
pidity  of  lightning  : their  impetuofity  vvas  a mere 
drunkennefs  or  intoxication,  which  made  them  march 
to  battle  with  the  moft  extravagant  joy  : but  they 
marched,  we  àre  alfo  told,  without  any  order,  and  ot- 
ten  without  ever  confidering  whether  the  enemy  could 
be  forced  in  their  poil  or  not.  Hence  it  frequently 
Iiappened,  that  their  vigour  being  exhâufted,  it  vras 
fufficient  to  refift  the  firft  fliock,  and  they  were  de- 
feated.  We  muft  neverthelefs  fuppofe,  that  when 
Ikilful  générais  commanded  the  armies  of  the  Scandi- 
navians,  they  very  weli  knew  how  to  maintain  a pro- 
per  fubordination,  and  to  moderate  that  fenfelefs  fury, 
which  always  over-ftioots  the  mark  it  aims  at  ; at 
leaft  we  fee  ni  the  accounts  which  the  ancient  chroni- 
cles  give  of  their  battles,  that  the  authority  of  their 
p-enerals  was  very  great,  and  their  orders  highly  re- 

fperted, 

bàrbarous  nations  to  be  eagcf  and  for  v/hat  Plutarch  and  otbers  tell 
furious  in  their  firft  attacks,  v/e  us  of  the  furious  ardour  of  the 
tnay  fuppofe  the  ancient  Danes  Cimbri,  (in  vit.  Marii  Flor.  HI 
and  other  Gothic  nations  would  3.)  and  for  wbatever  fimilar  in- 
not  be  able  to'  join  battle  with  the  ftances  we  find  in  other  authors. 
famé  cool  and  deliberate  difcipline  Vid.  Amnrian.  Marcellin.  XVÎ. 
as  a civilized  people  like  the  Ro-  13.  p.  14^’'  f* 
m^ns  did;  and  this  will  account 
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fpeclcd.  It  appears  alfo  to  hâve  been  their  cuftorn  to 
difpofe  an  army  in  thc  form  of  a triangle  or  pyramid, 
the  point  of  which  vvas  diredled  againft  the  center  of 
the  enemy’s  armj.  This  body  was  only  compofed  of 
infantry  ; the  cavalry  being  generally  upon  a very  in- 
conftderable  footing  in  the  NTorth,  whether  becaufe 
the  country  is  fo  divided  there  by  moiintains  and  arms  -, 
of  the  fea,  or  whether  becaufe  their  principal  forces 
were  referved  for  the  marine  They  had  pnly  fome 
foldiers  who  ferved  both  on  foot  and  horitback,  like 
our  dragoons  at  prefent,  and  who  were  commonly 
placed  in  the  flanks  of  their  armies.  When  they  were 
going  to  join  battle,  they  raifed  great  ihouts,  they 
clafhed  their  arms  together,  they  invoked  with  a great 
noife  the  name  of  Odin,  and  fometimes  fung  hymns  in 
his  praife.  They  made  an  intrenchment  with  their 
baggage  round  the  camp,  where  the  women  and  chil- 
dren  remained  during  the  engagement.  The  conquer- 
ed  in  vain  fled  there  for  refuge  if  they  happened  to 
be  routed.  Moft  commonly  the  women  only  waited 
their  coming  back  to  eut  them  in  pièces,  and  if  they 
could  not  oblige  them  to  return  to  battle,  they  chofe 
to  bury  themfelves  and  their  children  in  one  common 
carnage  with  their  hufbands,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a mercilefs  conqueror.  Such  were  the  dread- 
ful  efFe£ls  of  that  inhumanity  with  which  war  was 
then  carried  on.  An  a£l  of  rigour  occalioned  an  adt 
of  cruelty,  and  this  again  produced  a degree  of  bar- 
VoL,  I,  Ce  l^arit^ 

f Dalin.  Suea.  Rikçs  hiH.  tom.  i,  ch.  8. 
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baritj  fini  greater.  The  chains  and  punifhment? 
which  wei'e  referved  for  the  vanquifhed,  onlj  ferved 
to  render  the  viétory  the  more  bloody,  and  to  maké 
it  coft  the  dearer  to  thofe  "Wfho  purchafed  the  honour 
of  deftroying  their  fellow-cVeatures  without  neceffity. 

Their  olïenfîve  weàpons  were  comrrionly  the  bow 
and  arrows,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  fword.  The  fword 
was  fliort,  moft  frequehtly  crooked  in  the  manner  o£ 
a fcimetar,  and  hung  to  a little  belt  which  paffed  over 
thé  right  flioulder.  Yet  they  fometimes  made  ufe'  o£ 
very  long  fwords  which  went  by  a différent  name 
and  thefe  were  what  the  Cimbri  employed,  according 
to  Plutarch.  Their  champions  or-heroes  took  parti- 
cular  care  to  procure  yery  keen  fwords,  which  they 
infcribed  with  myfterious  charadfers,  and  called  by 
fuch  naines  as  might  infpire  terror.  The  battle-axé 
had  two  edges  ; whèn  k had  a long  handle,  it  went 
by  the  name  of  an  Halberdf,  and  was  particularly 
affeéled  by  the  Trabants,  or  thofe  who  ftood  upoit 
guàrd  in  the  caftles  of  their  kings  %•  The  Scandina-r 

^ vians 

* The  former  went  by  the  name  Axe,  and  Halle  a Court;  Hal- 
of  SwERD,  whence  our  Englifh  berds  bcing  the  common  weaponi 
Word  SwoRD  : the  latter  by  that  of  Guards.  (Johnfon’s  Di(5t.  Junii 
of  Spad  or  Spada,  a word  which  Etymol.)  The  weapon  itfelf,  how- 
Î3  ftlll  preferved  in  moft  of  the  ever,  was  probably  in  ufe  from  tlic 
fouthern  languages,  iil  the  famé  earlieft  times.  ' T. 
fenfe.  ' | Trabants  (or  rather  Dra- 

f The  Word  Halberd  is,  I bants)  is  the  name  given  to  th^ 
bclieve,  of  later  date,  though  it  is  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  in  the  ^^or^ 
of  Gothic  origin,  bçing  compound-  thern  Courts.  T. 
rd  of  the  Teutbnic,  Barde  a» 
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vîans  weré  reckonêd  very  fkilful  at  fliooting,  and  ac- 
cordingly  made  great  iife  of  the  bow,  as  we  learn. 
from  ail  the  ancient  chronicles.  But  befides  thefe 
arms,  fome  warriors  employed  whatever  others  they 
judged  moft  proper  to  fécond  their  valour.  Xhùs  we 
fometimes  read  of  javelins,  flings,  clubs  ftuck.  round 
with  points,  lances,  and  a fort  of  daggers.  There 
was  DO  lofs  variety  in  their  defenlive  arms.  ,0f  thefe 
the  fhield  or  buckler  was  the  chief  *.  This  luofl; 
commonly  was  of  wood,  bark,  or  leathei.  The 
Ihields  belonging  to  warriors  of  diftindion  were  of 
iron  or  brafs,  ornamented  with  painting  and  fculp- 
türe,  often  finely  gilt,  and  fonietimes  plated  over  with 
gold  or  filver.  We  hâve  feen  what  great  account  the 
ancient  Danes  made  of  their  fliields,  and  what  penal- 
ties  were  referved  for  fuch  as  loft  them  in  battle, 
Their  fliape  and  fize  varied  much  in  different  côun- 
tries  : the  Scandinavians  generally  had  them  ôf  a long 
oval  form,  juft  the  height  of  the  bearer,  in  order  to 
prote»ft  him  from  arrows,  darts  and  ftones.  They  be- 
iides  made  ufe  of  them  to  carry  the  dead  to  thé  grave, 
to  terrify  the  enemy  by  clafliing'  their  arms  againlb 
them,  to  form  upon  occalion  a kind  of  flielter  or  tent 
when  they  were  obliged  to  encamp  in  the  open  field, 

6r 


• They  had  two  forts  of  thefe,  fmaller  kInd,  or  Target,  with 
the  great  Buckler  whkh  reftcd  on  which  they  parried  the  thrufts 
the  carth,  and  covered  the  whole  and  blows  of  the  fword.  See  Da- 
body,  callcd  in  the  Danifh  lan-  lin  Suc.  Rik.  hill,  tom.  i.  c,  8.  §. 
guage  Skiold,  the  Shield  : and  a i8. 
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or  when  the  weatîier  was  bad.  Nor  was  the  fhielci 
lefs  iifeful  in  naval  encounters  ; for  if  the  fear  of  fall- 
ing  into  theîr  enemies  hands  obliged  one  of  their  war- 
riors  to  caft  himfelf  into  the  fea,  he  could  eafily  efcape 
by  fwimming  upon  his  buckler  Laftly,  they  fome- 
times  made  a rampart  of  their  fliields,  by  locking 
them  one  into  another,  in  the  form.  of  a circle  ; and  at 
the  end  of  a campaign,  they  fufpended  thenx  againft 
the  walls  of  their  houfes,  as  ths  fineft  décoration  with 
which  they  could  adora  them. 

Ali  thçfe  ufes  which  they  made  of  their  Shields 
could  not  but  infpire  the  Scandinavians  with  a high 
refped  for  this  part  of  their  ar-mour.  It  was  the  moft 
noble  manner  in  which  an  hero  could  employ  his  lei- 
fure,  to  polifh  his  fliield  to  the  utmoft  brightnefs,  and' 
to  reprefent  upon  it  either  fome  gallant  feat,  or  fome 
emblematical  figure  expreflive  of  his  own  inclinations 
or  exploits  : and  this  ferved  to  drftinguifli  him  when^. 
being  armed  at  ail  points,  his  helmet  hid  his  face. 
But  then  every  one  could  not  carry  thefe  painted  or 
carved  fliields  indifferently.  When  a young  warrior 
was  at  firft  inlifted,  they  gave  him  a white  and  fmooth 

buckler, 


* Vid.  Holberg’s  Daneni.  og- 
Norg.  Beskrivelfe.  chap.  xiii. 

Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Marins 
tells  us,  that  the  Cimbri,  when 
they  were  pafling  the  Alps,  took 
great  delight  in  climbing  up  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  over 
Uic  ice  and  fnow,  and  there  plac- 


ing  their  Broad  Shields  under 
their  bodies,  would  Aide  down 
thofe  vaft  flippery  defcents. 
l'ravellers  inform  us,  that  the 
famé  method  of  defcending  thofe 
fnowy  flopes  is  praéHfed  to  th» 
day.  T. 
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buckler,  which  was  called  the  Shield  of  expeéta-' 
tion.”  This  he  carried  till,  hy  fome  lignai  exploit,  lie 
had  obtained  le  ave  to  hâve  the  proofs  of  his  valour  en- 
graven  on  it  : For  this  reafpn  nohe  but  princes,  or 
perfons  diftinguilhed  by  their  fervices,  prefumed  to 
cany  Ihields  adorned  with  any  fymbol  ; the  common 
foldiers  could  not  obtain  a diftinâion  of  which  the 
grandees  were  fo  jealous.  Even  fo  early  as  the  ex- 
pédition of  the  Cimbfi,  the  greatell  part  of  the  army, 
according  to  Plutarch,  had  only  white  bucklers.  In 
following  timcs,  but  not  till  long  after,  thefe  fymbols 
which  illuftrious  warriors  had  adopted,  paffing  from 
father  to  fon,  produced  in  the  North,  as  well  as  ail 
over  Europe,  hereditary  coats  of  arms. 

The  cafque  or  helmet  was  known  to  the  Scandina- 
vians  from  the  moll  early  âges.  The  private  foldiers 
had  their  helmets  frequently  of  leather  : thofe  of  the 
ofHcers  were  of  iron,  and,  if  their  rank  or  wealth  per- 
mitted,  of  gilded  brafs.  The  coat  of  mail,  the  breaft- 
plate  and  back-piece,  the  armour  for  the  thighs,  and 
other  lefs  elïential  pièces,  were  only  for  fuch  as  weie 
able  to  procure  them.  Thus,  although  the  invention 
of  ail  thefe  was  certainly  owing  to  the  Scythians  and 
firll  inhabitants  of  Europe,  few  of  their  defcendants 
were  for  many  âges  able  to  obtain  them  : a llrik- 
ing  proof  of  their  indifférence,  or  rather  barbarops 
contempt  for  ail  the-  arts,  lince  they  cultivated  fo 
ill  even'  that  which  was  fo  neceffary  to  them  in  bat- 
tle, 

They 
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They  dîd  not  carry  to  a much  greatcr  degrée  af 
perfection  the  art  of  fortifÿing  or  attacking  places  o£ 
defence.  Their  fortrefles  were  only  rude  caftles  fitu- 
ate  on  the  fummits  of  rocks,  and  rendered  inacceffi- 
ble  by  thick  mifhapen  walls'.  As  thefe  walls  ran 
winding  round  thé  cailles,  they  often  called  them  by 
a name  which  iîgnified  Serpents  or  Dragons,  and 
in  thefe  they  commonly  fecured  the  women  and 
young  maids  of  diilin£lion,  who  were  feldom  fafe  at  a 
time  whén  fo  mahy  bold  warriofs  were  rambling  up 
and  down  in  fearch  of  adventures  *.  It  wàs  this  cuf- 
tom  which  gave  occafion  tô  ancient  romancérs,  whct 
knew  nôt  how  to  defcribe  any  thing  fimply,  to  in- 
vent fo  many  fables  concerning  princeiTes  of  great 
beauty,  guarded  by  dragons,  and  afterwards  deliver- 
ed  by  young  heroes,  who  could  not  atchieve  their 
xefcue  till  they  had  overcome  thofe  terrible  guards, 
Thefe  rude  forts  weré  feldom  taken  by  the  enemy, 
unlefs  by  furprize  or  after  a long  blockade  : how- 
cver,  when  thefe  were  of  great  importance,  they 
raifed  terraces  and  artificial  banks  on  that  iide  of 
the  fort  which  was  loweft  ; and  by  this  means  an- 
noyed  the  befieged  by  throwing  in  arrows,  ilones,- 
boiling  water,  and  raelted  pitch  ; ofFenfive  arms,  whichr 

the 


See  Dalin.  Suea  Rikcs.  hift.  lib.  i.  ch.  7.  îo.  & tom.  î.  ch.  6.  §.■  - 
19.  in  note. 


tïie  befîçged,  on  thair  part,  were  not  négligent  in 
turmng  *. 


* Therc  13  alfo  rcafon  to  bc- 
licve,  that  the  ancient  Northern 
nations  were  not  wholly  unac- 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  Ca- 
tapulta and  other  engines  for  bat- 
tering,  darting  ftones,  &c.  but  it  is 


yery  probable  that  thefe  were  npt 
common,  and  were  befides  of  ve- 
ry  rude  and  fîmple  conftruAiqg. 
Vîd.  Loccen.  Àntiq.  Suev*  Goth. 
lib.  iii.  c.  2.  apud  Dalin.  Suça.  Rik^ 
hift.  JFit^  Edit, 
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CHAPTER  X, 


Of  the  Maritime  Expéditions  of  the  ancient  T) ânes» 


HOW  formidable  foever  the  ancient  Scandinavi-» 
ans  were  by  land  to  moft  pf  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  it  muft  yet  be  allowed  that  their  maritime 
expéditions  occafioned  ftill  more  deftruftive  ravages, 
and  greater  terror,  We  cannot  read  the  hiftory  ofi 
the  eighth,  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  without  ob-  i 
ferving  with  furprize,  the  fea  covered  with  their  vef-  . 
fels,  and  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  the^ 
coafts  of  thofe  countries,  nov^r  the  moft  powerful,  a^ 
prey  to  their  déprédations.  During  the  fpace  of  two  ^ 
hundred  years,  they  almoft  inceflantly  ravaged  Eng-  ; 
land,  and  frequently  fubdued  it.  They  often  invaded  ' 

■ Scotland  ^ 


H 
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Scôtland  and  Ireland,  and  made  incurlions  on  thé 
côafts  of  Livonia,  Courland  and  Pomerania.  Already 
feared,  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  became 
llill  more  terrible  as  foon  as  this  great  monarch’s  ejes 
\vere  clofed.  He  is  known  to  hâve  lhed  tears  on 
hearing  that  thefe  barbarians  had,  on  fome  occafion, 
defied  his  name,  and  ail  the  précautions  he  had  taken. 
tô  oppofe  them.  He  fore  fa  w what  his  people  would 
fuffer  from  their  courage  under  his  feeble  fuccefîbrs. 
And  never  wâs  prelage  better  grounded.  . They  foon 
fpread,  like  a deyouring  flame,  over  Lower  Saxony, 
Friezeland,  Holland,  Flanders  and  the  banks'  ôf  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  Mentz.  They  penetratéd  ifito  the 
heart  of  France,  having  long  before  ravdged  thê 
coaûs  ; from  varions  parts  thèyfound  their  way  üp  the 
Somme,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne  and  the’ 
Rhône.  Within  the  fpace  of  thirty  years,  they  fre- 
quenily  pillaged  and  burnf  Paris,  Amiens,  Orléans, 
Poitiers,  Bourdeaux,  Touloufe,  Saintes,  Angouleihe, 
•Nants,  and  Tours.  They  fettled  theinfelvés  in  Ca- 
margue, at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhône,  from  whence' 
:hey  wafted  Provence  and  Dauphiny  as  far  as  Va- 
ence.  In  fhort,  they  ruined  France*,  levied  im- 
nenfe  tribute  on  its  monarchs,  burnt  the  palace  of 
Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  in  conclufion,’* 
aufed  one  of  the  fneft  provinces  of  the  kingdom  to 
oL.  I.  D d Ijg 

^ Sec  in  the  CoUedion  of  Norman  Hillorians,  compiled  by  JDu- 
henc,  the  relation  of  an  ancient  anonymous  Author:  Scc  alfo  th'ât  «f 
Judon  de  St.  Qncntin,  ahd  othur  ancient  writerÿ. 
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bc  ceded  to  them.  Xhey  often  carried  their  arms  iil<» 
to  Spain,  and  even  made  themfdves  dreaded  in  Italy 
and  Gfeece.  In  fine,  tbey  no  lefs  infefted  the  North 
than  the  South  with  their  incurfions,  fpreading  every 
where  defolation  and  terrer  : fonaetimes  as  furiouüy 
bent  on  their  own  mutual  deftruftion,  as  on  the  ruin 
of  other  nations  ; fometinaes  animated  by  a more  pa- 
cifie fpirit,  they  tranfported  colonies  to  unknown  or 
uninhabited  countries,  as  if  they  were  willing  to  re- 
pair in  one  place  the  horrid  deftruélion  of  the  human 
kind  occafioned  by  their  furious  ravages  in  others. 

A people,  who  are  ignorant  of  manual  arts  and 
traffic,  of  juflice,  and  of  ail  ineans  of  providing 
for  their  own  fecurity  or  fubfiflence  except  by  war, 
liever  fail  to  betake  thcmfelves  to  piracy,  if  they  in- 
habit  a country  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  Pelafgi 
or  firft  Greeks  were  generally  pirates  and  robbers. 
“ Some  of  them,”  fays  Thucidides  *,  attacked  un- 
“ fortified  cities  ; others,  fuch  as  the  Carians  and 

Cretans,  who  dwelt  along  the  coafts,  fitted  out  fleets 
“ to  feour  the  feas.”  But  whereas  the  Greeks  are 
reprefented  to  us  as  pirates  in  the  firfl  periods  of  their 
hiftory,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Scandinavians 
did  not  become  fo  till  late.  Sidonius  ApoUinarius,  a 
writer  of  the  fifth  cenfury,  is,  I think,  the  fîrft  who 
mentions  the  piracy  of  the  Notthern  nations.  He  at- 
tributes  this  praftice  to  the  Saxons,  of  whom  he 

draws 


j 


j 


• Sec  Thucid.  lib.  i.  cap,  5. 
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draws  a frightful  piéture  *.  The  Danes  and  Norwe» 
gians  had  not  as  yet  yenturcd  far  fro'.a  tlieir  coafts. 
I imagine  that  their  neareft  neighbours  had  not  al- 
lurements  fufficient  to  tempt  them.  The  inhabitauts 
of  thofe  countries,  as  poor  and  warlike  as  themfelves, 
were  likely  to  return  them  blow  for  blow.  Britain 
and  Gaul  were  too  diftant,  and  too  well  defended  to 
become  the  firft  attempt  of  the  Scandinayian  ravagers. 
Thej  began  then  by  arming  a fcw  veflels,  with  whicli 
they  plundered  the  liâtes  neareft  to  them,  and  over- 
powered  fuch  fcw  merchant-fliips  as  traverfed  the 
Baltic.  Infenlibly  enriched  by  their  fuccefs  in  littlc 
enterprizes,  and  encouraged  to  attempt  greater,  they 
were  at  length  in  a condition  to  become  formidable  to 
diftant  nations,  fuch  as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  theFrench, 
or  the  Flemings,  whci  ail  of  them  poflefled  wealth  c* 
Dough  to  tempt  free-booters,  and  lived  under  a go- 
vernment  too  defedlive  and  weak  to  repel  them. 
From  that  time  ail  this  people  conceived  an  ama^ing 
fondnefs  for  maritime  expéditions,  and  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  we  find  thefe  adven- 
turers  vaftly  increafed,  who,  by  a ftrange  aflbciation 
of  ideas,  imagined  they  acquired  eternal  glory,  by 
committing  every  where,  without  any  pretext,  the 
moft  horrible  violence. 

In 

• EJ}  Saxonibui  piratis  cum  dlf-  ditur,  frevifus  tlahituVy  Jperntt 
criminibut  pdagi  non  notîtia  folum  jeUoi,  Jîernit  incautot.  Sidon.  ApO» 

fed  familiaritai Hojiis  Omni  lin.  lib,  VÜi,  epift.  6, 

bojit  truculentior  ; improvi/ut  aggre- 
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In  proportion  as  the  divifions,  incapacity  and  im^ 
prudence  of  Charlemagnc’s  fucceflbrs  weakened  their 
!governments,  the  Scandinavians,  encouraged  by  their 
grovving  wealth,  conftantly  fitted  out  ftill  more  nume- 
rous  fleets.  The  French  monarchy,”  fays  an  au- 
thor  of  that  âge  *,  labouring  under  the  weight  of  a 
bad  interior  policy;  hath  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
‘‘  feas  expofed  to  the  barbarous  fury  of  the  Nor- 
“ mans.”  The  mal-adminiflration  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England  produced  the  famé  effeft  in  that 
ifland,  now  fo  refpedlable  for  its  naval  power.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  had  the  dangerous  imprudence 
to  purchafe  peace  from  thefe  pirates  ; which  was  nqt 
only  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
was  alfo  attended  with  this  further  inconvenience, 
that  the  coramanders  in  thefe  expéditions,  who  had 
no  authority  over  each  other,  only  confidered  them- 
felves  as  bound  by  their  own  feparate  engagements  j 
fo  that  thofe  harralTed  nations  were  no  fooner  freed, 
by  dint  of  money,  from  one  fet  of  ravagers,  thanano- 
- . ‘ ther 


* AufStor  Vitæ  Sti.  Genulfi,  lib. 
xi.  ■ 

The  Scandinavians  had  already, 
beforc  the  time  of  Charlemagne» 
found  their  way  into  the  neigh-, 
bouring  fcas  ; but  this  prince  ha- 
•ying  had  the  précaution  to  ftation 
fhips  of  war  at  thç  mouths  of  ail, 
the  grcat  rivcrs  througl.iout  his 
ïmpire,  and  to  caufc  an  exadt  dif- 


cipline  to  be  obferved  along  the 

* ^ î 

coafts,  they  were  obliged  to  kecjt 
within  the  limits  he  prefcribéd 
them  fo  long  as.he  reigncd,  which 
was  from  A.  D.  768,  to  814.  But 
they  quickly  found  under  his  fee-t 
ble  fucceffors  that  they  might 
fcour  the  feas  with  the  famé  im- 
punity,  they  had  donc  before  hi^ 
tjmc.  T/r/? 
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th«r  fucceeded,  ready  to  attack  thcm  With  thc  famé 
împetuofitj,  if  they  were  not  appeafed  by  the  famp 
;£neans.  The  better  to  account  for  that  d range  facilir 
ty  with  which  the  Scandinavians  fo  long  pliindered^ 
and  fo  frequently  conquered  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  French,  we  muft  remark,  that  their  crueltr, 
which  gave  no  quarter,'  and  which  occafioncd  thofc 
fad  lamentations  fo  well  known  had  impreffed  thefc 
nations  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  were  half  van- 
.quiflied  at  their  very  appearance.  BeCdes,  there  was 
■no  contending  with  an  enemy  who  did  not  make  war, 
üke  regular  forces,  on  any  dire(5  and  cordiftent  plan, 
jut  by  fudden  éruptions  in  a hundred  places  at  once, 
-is  expéditions  in  retreating  to  their  ipips  where  ther 
rmet  with  refiftance,  ^s  in  darting  down  upon  the 
:oafts  where  they  found  them  quiet  and  defencelefo, 
t is,  neverthelefs,  probable,  that  a wife  and  well-or- 
dered  government  might  hâve  remedied  ail  thefe  e- 
./ils  : and  in  faél  that  it  did  fo,  we  hâve  an  incontelli- 
)le  proof  in  the  condina  of  the  great  Alfred,  under 
■ vliofe  reign  the  Danes  were  obliged  to  leave  England 
inmoleded.  But  what  appears  an  eafy  matter  to  us, 
U this  time,  required  in  thofe  âges  of  ignorance  and 

confufion. 


*■  The  Monics  infertcd  ît  as  a 
?tition  in  the  Litany,  A furore 

' Tormannorum,  libéra  nos.  Déminé. 

ne  Frctich  callccl  thefe  adventur- 
■ » in  general  Normans.L  c.  Npr- 


thern-men  : vdiich  aftenvards  l-c- 
came  thc  prppcr  name  of  the  colo-. 
ny  thatfettied  in  Neuftria;  wheife 
hiftory  is  jiven  below.  '1'. 
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confufion,  the  uiicommon  genius  of  an  Alfred  to  ac- 
complifli. 

If  we  refleâ:  on  the  interior  llate  of  Scandinavia, 
during  the  timçs  that  its  inhabitants  were  fo  unfortu- 
nately  famous,  wc  fliall  foon  fee  the  caufe  of  that  a- 
mazing  e2v.terior  power  which  they  poffeffed.  I hâve 
before  obferyed,  that  they  negle£ted  agriculture, 
which,  among  a thoufand  other  good  effeéls,  extin» 
guiihes  in  a rifing  people  th^  reliih  for  favage  life,  and 
infpires  them  with  the  love  of  peace  and  juftice,  with- 
out  which  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  is  ufelefs. 
Their  flocks  being  almoft  their  only  fubfiftence,  they 
were  neitlier  obliged  to  a confiant  abode  on  the  famé 
fpot,  nor  to  wait  for  the  time  of  harvefl,  and  confe- 
quently  fuch  a,  people,  thpugh  in  faft  but  few,  were 
able,  on  fhort  notice,  to  levy  numerous  armies.  Mofl 
of  them  brought  up  in  a maritime  country,  and  in- 
ured  to  the  fea  from  their  çhildhood,  h ad  no  fear  of 
the  dangersj  or  rather  knew  not  that  there  were  dan- 
gers of  any  kin4  attending  fuch  a life.  What  a bound- 
lefs  field  for  conquefls  was  here  opened  by  the  foie 
advantage  of  navigation  î What  a free  fcope  was  here 
afforded  a warlike  people  to  fpread  univerfally  the 
terror  of  their  arms  ! The  profelfion  of  piracy  was  fo 
far  from  appearing  difgraceful  to  them,  that  it  was  in 
their  eyes  the  certain  road  to  honours  and  to  fortune: 
for  it  was  wifely  contrived  that  the  w^ord  Honodr, 
to  which  fo  many  different  ideas  are  annexed,  was  a- 
raong  them  folely  confined  to  a difregard  of  dangers. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the;  ancient  chronicles,  more  than 

one 
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ühe  hero  boafts  of  being  tlie  moft  renowned  pirate  hi 
the  North  ; and  that  often  the  fons  of  the  great  lords 
and  kings  made  cruizing  voyages  in  their  youth,  in 
order  to  render  themfelves  illuftfious,  and  to  become 
One  day  worthy  of  commaiid.  This  is  what  we  fee 
happen  very  frcquently  aiter  Harold  Harfagre  had' 
once  made  himlelf  mafter  of  ail  Norway,  wHich  be- 
fore  his  time  was  divided  intofeveral  petty  kingdoms. 
Many  princes,  dukes  or  earls,  feeing  themfelves  thus 
ftripped  of  their  poiTeilions,  retired  into  Iceland,  the 
Ofkneys,  the  ifïes  of  Faro  and  Shetland,  and  thence 
covering  the  fea  with  their  vefîels,  infefled  ail  the 
coafts  of  Scandinavia  ; ^vhere  for  many  âges  there 
was  no  failing  with  any  fafety.  Adam  of  Bremen, 
who  travelled  through  Denmark  fome  time  after 
Chriftianity  was  received  there,  gives  a very  affedting 
delcription  of  the  defolations  they  made  in  that  king- 
dom*.  Nor  werc  they  in  reality  lefs  formidable  in 
the  North,  than  to  France  or  England.  The  coafts  of 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  were  obliged  to  be 
nnder  confiant  guard.  They  encreafed  fo  much,  that 
on  fome  occalîons,  and  particularly  nnder  king  Rég- 
ner Lodbrog,  the  Danes  were  perhaps  more  numerous 
on  fea  than  on  land  : fo  that  the  whole  nation, accord- 
ing  to  the  account  of  an  ancient  hiftorian,  w^ore  no- 
thing  but  the  habits  of  failors,  that  they  might  be 
rcady  to  embark  on  the  lirll  ftgnal  f . 


* Vid.  Adam  Brcm.  de  fitu  Dan.  paffim, 
t Arnold.  Lubeck.  Chronic, 


As 
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As  foon  as  a prince  had  attained  his  eighteenth'  or 
fwentieth  year,  he  coincnonly  retjuefted  of  his  father 
. a finall  flcet  completely  fitted  out,  in  order  to  atchieve 
xvith  his  followers  fome  adventure  that  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  glory  and  fpoil.  The  fathér  applauded 
fuch  an  inclination  in  his  fon,  as  indicating  a rifing- 
courage  and  heroic  mind.  He  gave  him  üiips,  the 
commander  and  crew  of  which  mutually  engaged  not 
to  return,  unlefs  adorned  with  laurels,  and  loaded  with 
plunder.  That  nation  became  the  firft  object  of  their 
refentment,  from  whom  they  had  received  any  inju- 
ry ; and  frequently  their  principal  aim  was  to  make 
reprizals  on  fome  province  which  ferved  for  the  re- 
treat  of  other  corfaîrs.  If  the  fleets  of  two  different 
nations  met  by  chance  in  their  voyage,  thîs  was  alfa 
an  occafion  of  fighting  which  they  never  negleCled. 

The  vanquifhed  party  was  commonly  put  to  deatli, 
though  fometimes  the  conquérors  w'ere  contented  to 
ihake  them  flaves  ; and.  often,  by  a fingular  (train  of 
generofity,  which  the  love  of  glory  was  able  to  pro- 
duce in  minds  ih  other  refpeCts  fo  ferocious,  if  the  e- 
nemy  that  fell  in  their  w^ay  had  fewer  fhips  than 
themfelves,  they  fet  aiide  part  of  their  own  veffels, 
that  fo,  engaging  upon  equal  terms,  the  vidoiy  might 
not  be  attributed  to  fuperiority  of  numbers  *.  Many 
of  them  alfo  regarded  it  as  difhonoufable  tb  furprize 

the 

* So  it  happened  in  an  engagement  between  two  heroes,  who  are 
mentioncd  in  an  old  Icdandic  cbroniclc  c^\lcd  TorRcin  tVikingfe 

Saga. 
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tbe  efnemy  bj  night.  Sometimes  the  chiéfs  thought 
it  beft  to  décidé  tbe  difpute  bj  fingle  combat  ; in  tbis 
café  thej  landed  on  tbe  nearefl:  fliore  : if  one  of  tbem 
■ happened  to  be  difarmed  or  tbrown  down,  he  fre- 
quentlj  refufed  to  receive  quarter,  and  was  killed  on 
the  fpot  : but  if  he  had  defended  bimfelf  gallantly, 
the  viclor  granted  him  bis  life,  demanded  bis  friend- 
fbip,  adopted  him  for  a kind  of  Fofter-brother  *,  and 
thej  mutually  fvvore  to  preferve  an  eternal  friendfllip. 
In  token  of  tbis  alliance,  the  two  heroes  made  inci- 
bons  in  their  hands  or  arms,  and  befmeared  thelr  wea- 
pons  with  the  blood,  or  mixing  it  in  a cup,  eacb  of 
tbem  covering  their  heads  with  a fod,  drank  of  it, 
fwearing  tbat  tbe  deatb  of  the  firfl;  of  tbem  who  fell 
in  battle  Ihould  not  pafs  unrevenged.  Many  of  thefe 
piratical  princes,  'whom  fuccefs  and  cuftom  had  at- 
tached  and  habituated  to  tbis  profeffion,  never  quit- 
ted  it,  but  gloried  in  paffing  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  on  board  their  fliips.  We  meet  with  them 
foraetimes,  in  their  ancient  hiftories,  boafting  tbat  they 
never  repofed  under  an  immoveable  roof,  nor  drank 
BnER  in  peace  by  their  fire-fide  f. 

The  veflTels  of  thefe  corfaîrs  were  always  well  pro- 
vided  with  offenfive  arms,  fuch  as  ftones,  arrows,  ca- 
bles, with  which  they  overfet  fmall  veffels,  and  grap- 
ling  irons  to  board  them,  &c.  Every  individual  was 
Ikilful  in  fwimming  ; and  as  their  engagements  were 

E e feldom 

• Fofter-Broder,  'Bnntcè. 
t Dalin.  Suc,  Rik.  hift.  toni.  i.  c.  4.  §.  8*.. 
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feldom  far  clillant  frora  tlie  fliore,  the  vanquifhed  par- 
ty  often  faved  tlïemfelves  by  fwiinoiing  to  land.  Each 
band  had  its  own  peculiar  flations,  ports,  places  of 
rendezvous,  and  magazines  : and  many  cities  in  the 
North  owe  their  prefent  profperity  to  the  advantage 
they  had  of  aifording  them  retreats.  Such  was  Lun- 
den  in  Scania,  which,  according  to  Adam  of  Bremen*, 
contained  great  riches  laid  up  there  by  the  pirates  : 
and  for  a long  time  the  kings  themfelves  countenanced 
and  fliared  their  plunder,  by  felling  them  the  liberty 
of  retiring  înto  their  harbours. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lands  were  parcelled  ont 
in  Denmark  and  Norway  evidently  Ihews,  that  everj 
thing  there  was  direfted  towards  this  one  end  of  hav- 
ing  a powerful  maritime  force.  Each  divifion,  whe- 
ther  more  or  lefs  coniiderable,  derived  its  name  from 
the  number  of  veflels  it  was  capable  of  fitting  ont,  and 
thefe  names  ftill  fubiift  in  fome  places.  In  the  hifto- 
ry  of  Denmark  may  be  feen  the  particular  taxes  im- 
pofed  on  each  province  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fliips  of  which  their  fleets  were  compofed.  At 
firil  they  were  inconfiderable  ; but  in  proportion  as 
the  chiefs  who  followed  this  piratical  profeffion  were 
enriched  by  it,  the  northern  feas  were  feen  covered 
with  one  or  two  hundred  veffels  or  dill  more  nume- 
rous  fquadrons.  We  read  in  hiftory  of  a fleet  of  fe- 
ven  hundred  ftiips,  commanded  by  Harold  Blaa- 
TAND  king  of  Denmark,  and  a Norwegian  lord  nam- 

ed 

* Yid.  Adam  Brem.  de  fit.  Dan.  cap.  eexiü. 
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çd  Count  Hacon.  This  number  is  no  greater  tliaii 
what  we  often  find  in  the  fleets  under  the  following 
reigns  ; and  befides  it  is  certain,  that  the  veflels  of 
which  it  confifted,  were  but  fmall.  The  lirll  we  hear 
of  were  only  a kind  of  twelve-oared  barks  ; they 
were  afterwards  built  capable  of  containing  one  hun- 
dred  or  a hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  thefe  were 
verj  comtnon  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
The  northern  kings  alfo  fometimes  èonftruftcd  veffels  ‘ 
of  an  extraordinary  fixe,  but  thefe  were  rather  for 
fiiew  than  defence.  Such  was  that  of  Harold  Har- 
fagre;  a long  fliip  which  the  chronicles  mention  with 
admiration,  under  the  name  of  the  Dragon.  King 
Olave  Trygguefon  had  one  of  the  famé  kind,  named 
the  Long  Serpent  : the  chronicles  fay  it  was  very 
long,  large  and  high,  and  of  a moft  durable  conftruc- 
tion  ; a wooden  ferpent  was  carved  on  its  poop,  and 
both  that  and  its  prow  were  gilded.  It  carried  thir- 
ty-four  banks  of  rowers,  and  was,  they  add,  the  fin- 
eft  and  largeft  fliip  that  had  been  ever  feen  in  Nor- 
way 

Thefe  piratical  expéditions  were  not  always  con- 
fined  to  the  devaftation  of  fome  province,  or  to  a few 
naval  engagements  ; events  which  producing  no  far- 
ther  confequence  than  the  immédiate  misfortune  of 

the 

• Sfc  a Diflertation  of  Baron  Holbcrg’s,  inferted  in  the  jd  tome  of 
Mtnioirs  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  in  Denmark,  intitlcd  “ Danmark’s 
“ Norges  Goe  Hifloirc  Sec  alfo  Torfœus’s  hift.  of  Norway  in  the, 
l.ife  of  Hapoi.d  and  of  Olavf,  &c.  Firjl  Edit, 


tlie  people  wlio  tlien  fufFered  by  them,  were  foon  for- 
gotten  bj  pofterity.  I fliould  digrefs  frotn  tlie  purpofe 
of  this  introduélion,  were  I to  l'elate  ail  ihe  conquefts 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  in  their  cruiz- 
ing  voyages.  I will  only  take  notice  of  the  émigra- 
tion of  the  Angles,  who  along  with  the  Saxons,  in- 
vaded  Britain  in  the  fifth  century,  and  gave  it  their 
name.^  As  for  the  reft,  I ftiall  only  borrow  from  the 
old  chronicles  fome  faâs  and  relations  littleknown  to 
flrangers,  but  which  will  aiford  the  beft  idea  of  the 
maritime  power  of  thefe  ancient  Scandinavians,  for- 
merly  dreaded  by  fo  many  nations. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Britons,  unable  to  defend  ; 
themfelves  from  the  northern  inhabitants  of  their  ifle, 
fought  for  affiftance  from  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  their  j 
allies.  The  ancient  Saxon  chronicle,  publiflied  by  i 
Gibfon  *,  informs  us,  that  thofe  people  who  went  o-  -, 
ver  and  fettled  in  Bri^in,  were  originally  of  three  j 
different  countries.  One  party  of  them  were  the  an-  j 
cient  Saxons,  that  is  to  fay,  the  people  of  Lower  ' 
Saxony  ; another  were  the  Angles  or  Englifli,  who  | 
inhabited  that  part  of  thé  Duchy  of  Sîefwic  in  the  j 
neio-hbourhood  of  Flenfbourg,  llill  called  Angelen,  1 
and  were  confequently  Danes.  Laflly,  there  palTed  \ 
over  into  Britain  alfo  a confiderable  number  of  Jutes,  ■ 
which  is  the  naine  given  at  ihis  day  to  the  inhabi-  | 
tants  of  Jutland.  The  Saxons  occupied  the  provinces  1 

namcd  'j 

♦ Chronic.  Saxon,  p.  12.  et  fcq. 
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named,  after  them,  Essex,  Westsex^,  Süssex,  and 
Middlesex.  “ The  Angles,”  continues  the  author 
of  that  chronicle,  left  their  own  country  totally 
defertedf,  and  fo  it  ftill  continues.  TKis  country 
**  is  fituated  betvveen  Saxony  and  Jutland.  Their 
leaders  vWere  Heugift  and  Horfa,  who  deduced  their 
“ pedigree  from  Odin,  as  do  ail  our  kings.  Frora 
the  Angles  defcended  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaft 
and  fouthern  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  thofe  of 

Mercia 


* Westsei,  or  the  Weft-Saxcn 
kingdom  contained  Hampfliire, 
Berks,  Wiks,  Sdmerfet,  Dorfct, 
&c.  T. 

■f  We  fliall  not  wonder  at  this, 
if  we  recoUcâ:  that  they  did  not 
fo  much  conquer  the  BRiTONS,as 
extirpate  and  expel  them,  and  that 
tliey  entirely  new-peopled  three- 
founhs  of  this  large  ifland.  That 
the  Saxons  fuffered  fcw  or  none 
of  the  old  inhabitants  to  remain 
among  them,  appeais  from  their 
adopting  fcarce  any  of  their  ciif- 
toms,  laws,  or  language  : hardly 
retaining  fo  mucli  as  their  names 
cf  places.  AU  whicli  they  would 
infenfibly  hâve  donc  more  or  lefs 
had  the  conquered  Britons  re- 
mained  among  them,  thougb  in 
the  lowcft  flatc  of  fervitude.  l'or 
it  is  always  fccii  that  the  cenque- 


rors  gradually  alTume  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  con- 
quered, where  the  latter  are  moü 
numerous,  though  never  fo  mucli 
depreffed,  provided  they  intermbt 
with  them.  Thus  the  Norwegi- 
ans,  under  RoLLo,when  they  had 
conquered  Normandy,  quiddy  im- 
hibed  the  Freuch  manners  and 
language  : Thus  the  famé  Nor- 
mans,  when  about  two  centuric>s 
after  they  conquered  England,  in 
vain  endc.avGurcd  to  make  their 
Norman-lTer.ch  the  national  lan- 
guage, and  to  eüablHh  the  Nor- 
man laws  ; in  the  courfe  pf  oiie  or 
two  reigrss,  tlie  laws,  manners,  and 
fpeech  of  the  Englifii  had  gradu- 
ally rccovcrcd  the  fuperiority,  and 
v/erc  adtipted  by  the  conquerors 
themfdvcâ  and  their  defeendanti. 
T. 
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Mercia  and  Northumberland.  The  Jutes  or  Jut- 
“ landers  poffeffed  only  Kent  and  the  ifle  of  Wight.” 
Thus  allhough  this  people  were  not  yet  known  by 
the  name  of  Danes,  it  is  évident,  that  at  leaft  two 
thirds  of  the  conquérons  of  Grcat  Britain  came  fiom 
Denmark  : fo  that  when  the  Danes  again  infefted 
ilngland  about  three  or  four  hundred  years  after,  and 
finally  conquered  it  torvard  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  they  waged  war  with  the  defeendants  of  their 
own  anceftors. 

A particular  event  ferved  to  rekindle  that  fpirit  of 
rapine  and  conquefl  which  had  already  been  fo  fatal 
to  this  ifland.  Harold  Harfagre  having  (as  I faid  a- 
bove)  compleated  the  conquefl  of  Norway  about  the 
year  870,  and  being  defirous  of  procuring  that  repofe 
for  fuch  of  his  fubjedls  as  dwelt  along  the  coafls, 
which  they  themfelves  would  not  grant  to  their  neigh- 
bours,  prohibited  ail  pirates  of  Nerway,  under  the 
feverefl  penalties,  from  exercifing  any  hoflilities  a- 
gainft  their  own  country  f . But  notwithflanding  this 
prohibition,  a Norwegian  Duke  J,  named  RoLf  or 
PvOLLO,  fprung,  as  it  is  faid,  from  the  ancient  kings  of 

Norway, 

* Mercia,  or  (as  the  old  Eng-  verged  on  the  fca.  T. 
lifh  name  was)  Merch-lakd  f Torfæi  hift.  Norveg.  tom.  ii. 
containcd  17  counties,  viz.  Ox-  lib.  ii.  Ejufd.  Difi'ertat.  cc  Gaun- 
for.d,  Gloncefler,  Salop,  Chefhire,  go  Rolfo.  p.  80. 

&c.  It  was  callcd  Merch-land,  1 Callcd  in  their  ov.n  languagc 
becaufe  it  was  every  way  bounded  Jap.l,  a title  of  the  famé  original 
by  Marches,  or  lands  bordering  and  import,  as  our  Arglc-Sasci: 
«11  other  kingdoms : It  ne  whcrc  Eael.  T. 
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Norvvay,  made  a defcent  oa  tlie  province  of  Viken, 
nor  retired  thence  till  laden  with  a great  bôotj  of 
cattle.  Harold,  who  was  in  the  neighbonrhood,  was 
enraged  at  Rollo  to  the  laft  degree,  for  tlius  daring  to 
difobey  him  altnoft  in  his  verj  prefence,  and  inftantlj 
condemued  him  to  perpétuai  banifliment  from  Nor- 
way.  In  vain  the  mother  of  this  unfortunate  youth 
threw  herfelf  at  the  king’s  feet,  imploring  pardon  for 
her  fon,  and  chanting,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
times,  thefe  verfes,  which  the  chronicles  bave  pre- 
ferved  to  us  ; Is  the  very  name  of  oui*  race  become 
hateful  to  you  ? You  drive  from  his  country  one 
“ of  the  greatek  men  it  has  ever  produced,  the  ho- 
“ nour  of 'the  Norwegian  nobility.  Ah  ! why  will 
“ you  provoke  the  wolf  to  dcvour  the  flocks,  who 
‘‘  wander  defencelefs  thiough  the  woods  ? Fear,  lefl 
becoming  outrageous,  he  fhould  one  day  occafion 
“ great  misfortunes.”  The  king  remained  inflexible, 
and  Rollo  perceiving  that  he  was  for  ever  eut  off 
from  ail  hopes  of  return  to  his  own  country,  retired 
with  his  fleet  among  the  iflands  of  the  Hébrides  to 
the  north-wefl  of  Scotland,  whither  the  flower  of  the 
Norwegian  nobility  had  fled  for  refuge  ever  fince  Ha- 
rold had  become  mafter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He 
was  there  received  with  open  arms  by  thofe  warriors, 
who,  eager  for  conquefl  and  revenge,  waited  only  for 
a chief  to  undertake  fome  glorious  enterprize.  Rollo 
fetting  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  fecing  his  power 
formidable,  failed  towards  England,  which  had  been 
long  as  it  were  a field  opeh  on  ail  fidcs  to  the  violen- 


ces 
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ces  of  the  nortliern  nations.  But  the  great  AUred 
had  fouie  years  before  eflabliflied  fiich  order  in  his 
part  of  the  idand,  that  Rollo,  after  feveral  fruitlefs 
attempts,  defpaired  of  forming  tbere  fuch  a feulement 
as  lliould  make  him  araénds  for  the  lofs  of  his  owii 
country.  He  pretended  therefore  to  hâve  had  a fu- 
pernatural  dream,  which  promifed  him  a glorious  for- 
tune in  France,  and  which  ferved  at  leaft  to  fupport 
the  ardour  of  his  followers.  The  weaknefs  of  the 
government  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  confiihon  in 
which  it  was  involved,  were  ftill  more  perfualive  rea- 
fons  to  affure  them  of  fuccefs.  Having  therefore  fail- 
ed  up  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  he  immediately  took  that 
capital  of  the  province,  then  called  NeusTria,  and 
making  it  his  magazine  of  arms,  he  advanced  up  to 
Paris,  to  which  he  laid  fiege  in  form.  The  events  of 
this  war  properly  belong  to  the  hiflory  of  h rance,  and 
ail  the  World  knows,  that  it  at  length  ended  in  the  en- 
tire  ceffion  of  Neuftria,  which  Charles  the  Simple  was 
obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and  his  Normans,  in  or- 
der to  pürchafe  a peace.  Rollo  received  it  in  perpc- 
tuity  to  himfelf  and  his  poflerity,  as  a feudal  duchy 
dépendant  on  the  crown  of  France  A defcription 

of 


* This  famous  treaty  was  con-  upon  condition  that  he  would  do 
duded  at  S.  Clair,  A.  D.  91a,  by  homage  for  it,  and  would  c-.nbracc 
which  K.  Charles  agreed  to  give  the  Chriftian  religion.  (Vid.  A- 
his  daughter  Gifele  in  marriage  to  bregé  Chronologique  de  1 hlft  dff 
Rollo,  together  wi'th  that  part  of  France,  par  M.  llenault.)  1 ■ 
Neuftria,  fince  callcd  Ncrmandy, 


( ) 

of  the  interview  betvveen  Charles  and  this  new  duke, 
gives  us  a curions  pirture  of  the  manners  of  thefe 
Normans,  (as  they  vvere  called  by  foreigners  :)  for 
the  latcer  woiild  not  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  fo- 
vereign  lord,  any  other  way  than  by  placing  his  hands 
within  thofe  of  the  king  ; and  abfolutely  refufed  to 
kifs  his  feet,  as  cullom  then  required.  It  was  witii 
great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on  to  let  one  of  his 
warriors  perform  this  ceremony  in  his  ftéad  ; but  the 
üfficer  to  whom  Kollo  deputed  this  fervice,  fuddenly 
railed  the  king’s  foot  fo  high,  that  he  overturned  him 
on  his  back  ; a piece  of  rudenefs  which  was  only 
laughed  at  j to  fuch  a degree  were  the  Normans  fear- 
ed,  and  Charles  defpifed 

Soon  after,  Rollo  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  he  was  baptized  with  much  ceremony  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Rouen  in  the  cathédral  of  that  city. 
As  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  in  full  poireffion  of  Nor- 
mandy,  he  exhibited  fuch  virtues  as  rendered  the  pro- 
vince happy,  and  deferved  to  make  his  former  out- 
rages forgotten.  Religions,  wife,  and  liberal,  this 
captain  of  pirates  became,  after  Alfred,  the  greatefl 
and  moll  humane  prince  of  his  time.  Far  from  treat- 
ing  Normandy  as  a conquered  province^  his  whole  at- 
tention was  employed  to  re-eflablifh  it.  This  coun- 
try  was,  by  the  frequent  devaftations  of  the  Scandi- ' 
navians-,  rendered  fo  defert  and  uncultivated,  that 
Kollo  conld  not  at  firfl  refide  in  it  ; but  Charles  was 
^ ^ obliged 

• Wilhelm.  Gcmmct.  lib,  ii.  c.  ii. 
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pbliged  to  yleld  up  Britanny  to  him  for  a while,  till 
Normandy  was  in  a condition  to  farnifli  fubfiftence  to 
its  new  mafters.  Neverthelefs,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  feconding  the  induftry  of  the  people,  it  became, 
in  a few  years,  one  of  the  fjneft  provinces  of  Europe. 
Thus  it  was  that  this  prince,  afterwards  known  under 
the  name  of  Rollo  or  Raoul  I.  fecured  to  his  chil- 
dren  this  noble  poffeflxon,  which  they,  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  augmented  by  the  conquefl:  of  Eng- 
land  : as  if  it  were  deftined  that  this  ifland  ûiould  at 
ail  times  receive  its  fovereigns  frpm  among  the  rior- 
thern  nations.  As  to  the  French  hiftorians,  they  a- 
gree  with  the  îcelandic  chronicles,  in  defcribing  Rollo 
as  a man  of  uncommon  wifdom  and  capacity  ; géné- 
rons, éloquent,  indefatigable,  intrepid,  of  a noble  fi- 
gure, and  majçftic  fize.  Many  other  Scandinavian 
princes  and  captains  are  drawn  in  the  famé  colours. 
Such  were  HatoldHarfagre,  Olave  Trygguefon,  Mag- 
nus  king  of  Norway,  Canute  the  Great,  &c.  mcn  born 
with  truly  heroic  qualitiçs,  which  they  al  as  ! degrad- 
ed  by  injuftice  and  inhumanity  : but  who  wanted  on- 
ly  another  âge  and  another  éducation  to  reuder  theru 
inoft  accompliflied  perfous. 

! 


CHAP,. 


C H A P T E R XI. 


Sequeî  of  the  maritimè  expêditiotis  oj'  the  cincient  IDcines 
and  Norwegians.  'The  Difconjery  of  Iceland  and 
Greenîandf  and  of  an  unknoxvn  country,  câlîed  Vin- 
land. 


IT  was  not  bj  this  expédition  alone,  important  as 
it  might  be,  that  the  Norwegians  were  diftiri- 
guiihed  under  the  reign  of  Harold  Hàrfagre.  The 
ambition  of  that  prince  gave  birth  to  a conquefl  o£  a 
. more  peaceable  kind,  which  though  little  known  to 
the  rell  of  the  world,  had  yet  very  interefting  donfe- 
quences  in  the  hiflory  of  the  North.  For,  not  fatis- 
fied  with  having  happily  fubdued  the  little  tyrants 
who  had  for  a long  lime  weakened  and  diftreft  Nor- 

way^ 
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way,  he  was  difpofed  to  exercife  fuch  abfolute  autîio- 
rity  over  his  fubjeéls,  as,  far  from  fubmitdng  to,  they 
had  not  even  a name  for  it  The  greatefl  part  of  the 
Norwegtan  nobillty  perceiving  that  it  was  in  valu  to- 
oppofe  their  flrength  to  his,  determined  to  abandon  a 
country,  where  they  were  obliged  to  live  depreffed, 
impoyeriflied  and  obfcüre.  Ingulph  was  one  of  the 
firfl:  who  went  into  this  voluntary  exile.  It  is,  in- 
deed,  faid,  that  the  apprehenfion  of  being  puniihed  for 
a murder  he  had  committed,  was,  equally  with  the 
tyranny  of  Harold,  a motive  for  his  flight  ; but  this 
latter  inducement  was  certainly  what  engaged  a mul- 
titude of  noble  familles  of  Norway  to  join  him 
Thefe  illnftrious  fugitives  being  cmbarked,  Ingulph, 
whom  they  had  chofen  for  their  leader,  condudled 
them,  in  the  year  874,  to  Iceland,  which  muft  cer- 
tainly hâve  been  long  before  known  to  a people  who 
were  fuch  expert  failors,  though  they  had  never  yet 
thought  of  fendlng  colonies  thithsr.  As  foon  as  they 
difcovered  it  at  a diftance,  Ingulph,  according  to  an 
ancient  and  fuperftitious  cuftom,  thiew  a wooden 
door  into  the  fea,  determining  toland  where  the  Gods 
fliould  feem  to  point  out,  by  the  direélion  of  this 
floating  guide  ; but  the  waves  earrying  it  out  of  fight, 
after  a fruitlefs  fearch,  they  were  obliged  to  difem- 
bark  in  a gu-lph  toward  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland, 
which  ftill  bears  Ingulph’s  name.  Hiorleif,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law  fettled  in  another  paît.  JThey  both  found 

the 

* Arngrlrn.  Jon.  Crymogæa,  fi-ve  de  reb.  Ifland.  lio.  iii.  Hamb.  i59j* 
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the  illand  uainhabited  and  uncultivated,  but  covered 
with  thick  forefts  of  birch-trees,  through  vvhich  they 
could  not  penetrate,  but  bj  cùtting  their  waj  before 
them.  There  are  novv  no  foreils  in  ïceland,  nor  any 
birch-trees,  except  here  and  there  a few  üiort  and 
flender  flirubs  : but  the  trees  that  are  flill  found  deep 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  frequentlj  among  the  rocks, 
Ihould  prevent  our  too  haftilj  rejedling  the  évidence 
of  the  ancient  chroaicles,  when  thej  deferibe  the 
countrj  as  different  from  what  it  is  at'  prefent  *.  The' 
Norwegian  adventurers  ioiagined  that  this  ifland  had 
been  formerlj  iiihabited,  or  at  leafl  that  people  had 
4 landed  on  the  üiore,  as  Ingulph  found  there  wooden 
t crofîes,  and  other  little  pièces  of  workmanfliip,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Irifli  and  Britons.  Thefe  people 
had  embraced  Chriftianity  before  that  time,  and  very 
poffibly  fome  cf  their  fifhermen  thrown  upon  the 
coafis,  might  hâve  left  a few  of  their  effedls  behind 
: theni.  On  this  fuppofition,  that  ïceland  had  not  beeiv 

inhabité  d 


• Vid.  Arngrim.  Jon.  Cry- 
i mogæa.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.  2i. — Tor- 
FAEU3  remaries  the  famé  thing, 

‘ “ Should  any  one  objecîl,  (fays  hc) 
“ that  modem  ïceland  dues  not 
“ anfwer  the  ancient  deferiptions 
' “ of  it,  it  may  be  julHy  anfwered, 
‘ “ that  this  country  has  greatly  de- 
“ gcr.crated.  This  I can  affirm, 
“ from  v/hat  I hâve  been  an  eye- 
“ witnefs  of  myfelf  ; I hâve  feen 
“ la  my  ycuti:  grcat  alterations 


‘ in  the  face  of  this  country  ; 
^ Ihores  fwallowed,  and  others 
‘ thrown  iip  by  the  violence  of 
‘ the  waves  ; meadows  formerly 
‘ fruitful,  DOW  buried  under  vaft 
‘ heaps  of  fand  ; plains  ail  cover- 
‘ ed,  and  vailles  fillcd  up  with 
‘ ftones  and  fand  brought  down 
‘ by  the  torrents  of  melted  fnow,” 
&c.  Vide  Torfæi  hlft.  Norveg. 
tom.  i,  c.  5.  p 12, 


înhabitecî  before  the  ninth  centiiry,  it  could  not  pofîr- 
blj  be  tlîc  Thule  of  which  the  ancients  fpeak  fo  of- 
ten  ; and  what  Procopius  and  others  bave  written  of 
it,  feems  rather  applicable  to  the  northern  provinces 
of  Scandinavia  *. 

The  fuccefs  of  Ingulph’s  expédition  beihg  mucTi 
talked  of  in  Norwaj,  other  fàmilies  were  eager  to  fly 
to  thîs  place  of  refuge  from  the  ambitious  eneroach- 
ments  of  their  king.  The  icelandic  annals  are  verj 
exaét  in  relating  the  namès  ôf  thefe  advénturérs,  the 
feveral  humbers  6f  whicH  they  confiflcd,  together 
with  the  nanies  of  the  places  where  they  fettled, 
whichy  for  thé  moft  part,*  are  ftill  retainêd.  Ail  the 
other  circumftances  of  thefe  voyages  are  handed  down 
W’ith  equal  precifion,  and  \vé  may  conhdently  affert, 
that  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Iceland  is  more  compleat 
than  that  of  anÿ  other  country  in  Europe.  Thé  fe- 
vcral  particùlars,  and  the  fequél  of  the  event  are  fo- 
reign  to  this  Work  -,  we  need  only  obferve,  that  this 
Icelandic  colony  carried  with  them  a violent  hatred 
for  arbitrary  power,  and  bravely  preferved  their  li- 
berty  and  independence  againft  every  attempt  to  de- 
prive  them  of  thofe  blefTmgs.  This  was  endeavoured 

by 


"*  Ail  that  can,  with  any  cer- 
lainty,  bc  faid  of  this  Ultlma  Hbule 
of  the  ancients,  is,  that  they  called 
by  that  name  the  fartheft  country 
which  they  could  difcover  to  the 
North  ; or  in  general  fomc  very 


northern  country.  Indeed  it  ap- 
pears,  that  they  applied  this  nanie 
at  different  times  to  the  isles  of 
Shetland,  Faro,  the  Oikncys,  Nor- 
v.’ay,  Iceland  J Lapland,  Jtc. 
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by  feveral  Norwegian  princes  in  vain  ; fo  that  it  wa^ 
fnll  four  hundred  years  before  thls  republic  becamc 
fubjèél  to  Norway,  along  with  which  it  was  aftcr- 
vards  United  to  the  crown  of  Denmark. 

About  a century  after  tîie  difcoveiy  of  Iceland,  a 
îsorvvegian  noblenaan,  called  Torwald,  liaving  becu 
cxiled  for  killing  a perfon  in  a duel,  retired  thither, 
dong  with  bis  fou  Eric,  furnanied  Rufus,  or  the 
Red*.  Torwald  dying  there,  bis  fou  was  foon  after, 
for  a flniilar  accident,  obliged  to  withdravv  from  this 
iiland.  Not  knowing  wliere  to  fly  for  refuge,  necefîi- 
ty  determined  hina  to  attempt  the  difcov’ery  of  a coafî:, 
to  the  north  of  Iceland,  which  had  been  before  def- 
cried  by  a Norwegian  voyager.  His  fearch  proved 
fiiccefsful,  and  he  laqded  there  in  the  year  982.  He 
fettled  at  firfl:  on  a little  ifland  that  formed  a lirait, 
>vhich  he  called,  after  his  own  nanie,  Eric-sund,  and 
there  pafled  the  winter.  In  the  fpring  he  went  to 
furvey  the  main-land,  and  finding  it  cove;red  with  a 
plealing  verdure,  gave  it  the  name  it  llill  béais,  of 
Groenland  or  Greenland  f.  After  living  there 

I 

fome 

Vid.  Torfæi  Groenland,  An-  vate  and  Invite  tiie  northem  peo- 
tiq.  defcript.  Haun.  1708.  pie  to  corne  and  Tettle  there.  Z' riù. 

f Groenland  is,  in  the  nor-  AriiPolyljiJl.UbenusJels-landiii,c- 
thern  Iangu3çc5,exadlly  équivalent  6.  p.  33.)  The  name,  however, 
to  our  Englifh  Word  Greenland.  was  not  altogetherwltlioutfoun- 
An  old  Icdandic  hiflorian  tells  us,  dation;  for  though  Greenland  is 
that  Eric  gave  the  country  this  in  the  inner  parts  a high  moun- 
sdiuring  name,  in  order  to  captl-  tainous  country,  covered  perpetu- 

ally 
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fome  year.=:,  he  returned  to  Iceland,  and  prevailed  ou 
feveral  perfons  to  go  and  fettle  in  this  new  country. 
He  defcribed  it  as  a land  abounding  in  excellent  paf- 
tarage,  in  furs  and  game,  having  a coafl:  well  fupplied 
with  fiib.  Returning  back  with  bis  Icelanders,  he  ap- 
plied  himfclf  to  render  this  infant  colony  flourifliing 
and  profperous. 

Some  years  after,  Leif,  the  fon  of  Eric,  having 
made  a voyage  to  Norway,  met  with  a favourable  ré- 
ception from  king  Olave  Trygguefon,  to  whom  he 
painted  ont  Greenland  in  the  moft  advantageous  co- 
laurs.  Olave,  newly  become  a convert  to  Chriftiani- 
ty,  was  animated  with  the  warmeft  zeal  to  propagate 
through  the  North  the  religion  he  had  embraced.  He 
detained  Leif  therefore  at  his  court  during  the  win- 
ter,  and  was  fo  good  an  advocate  for  the  Chriflian 
doélrines,  that  he  perfuaded  his  gueft  to  be  baptized. 
]n  the  fpring  he  fent  him  to  Greenland,  attended  by 
a prieft,  who  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  faith,  and  en- 
deavour  to  get  it  received  into  the  new  colony.  Eric 
was  at  firll  ofFended  at  his  fon’s  deferting  the  religion 
cf  his  anceftors,  but  was  at  length  appeafed  ; and  the 
miûionary,  with  the  aüiftance  of  Leif,  foon  brought 
over  the  whole  fettlement  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

true 

ally  wkh  ice  and  fnov/ ; yct  on  natives  of  Iceland  and  Norway. 
the  fea-coafts,  and  in  the  bays  and  See  Egede’s  Natural  Hiftory  of 
inlcts  are  found  very  good  mea-  Greenland.  I.ond.  1745.  p.  4,  12, 
dows  and  paftures;  or  at  leaft  44,  &c.  T. 

■vvhat  migbt  bc  deemed  fuch  by  < 
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ii?ue  Gocl.  Before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  tliere 
were  churches  in  Greenland,  and  a biflioprick  had 
been  ere£led  in  the  new  town  of  Garde,  the  capital 
of  the  countrj,  whither  the  Norwegians  traded  for 
'tnanj  years.  The  Greenlanders  foon  after  encreafîng, 
founded  another  little  town  called  Albe,  and  a mo- 
naftery  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas.  Arngrim  Jonas 
has  preferved  a lift  of  the  biftiops  of  Garde  : they  were 
fuffragans  to  the  archbifliop  of  Drontheim.  The 
Greenlanders  acknowledged  the  kings  of  Norway  for 
their  fovereigns,  and  paid  them  an  annual  tribute, 
from  which  they  in  vain  endeavoured  tô  free  them- 
Celves  in  the  year  1261.  This  colony  fubfifted  till 
about  the  year  1348,  which  was  the  sera  of  a dread- 
ful  peftilenee,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Death,  that  made  terrible  devaftation  in  the  North. 
From  that  time  *,  both  the  colony  at  Garde  and  that 
Vol.  I.  G g at 


• Though  the  peflilence  above- 
mentioned  might  contribute  to  the 
'uin  of  the  colony,  and  to  eut  off 
ts  intercourfe  with  Norway  ; yet 
ÎGEDE  alTurea  us,  that  it  ftill  fub- 
ifted  and  maintained  fome  corref- 
wndencc  with  the  mother-coun- 
ry  until  the  year  1406,  when  the 
aft  bilhop  was  fent  over  to  Green- 
and.  1 he  lame  author  attributes 
he  ncgleâ  and  lofs  of  that  an- 
•ient  colony  to  the  difturbances  in 
bc  North,  occafioned  partly  by 


change  and  tranflation  of  the  go- 
vemment  in  queen  Margaret’s 
reign  (about  the  beginning  of  the 
I5*h  century)  and  partly  by  ths 
continuai  wars,  that  followed  bt- 
tweçn  the  Swedes  and  Danes, 
which  caufed  the  navigation  to 
thofe  parts  to  be  laid  afide  : to 
which  a natural  caufe  has  alfo  pro- 
bably  contributed,  viz.  that  the 
feas  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  w'hich 
were  formery  open,  are  now  clof- 
ed  up  with  almoft  perpétuai  flioals 

of 
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îit  Albe,  with  aîl  tbe  other  Noiwegian  feitlements  ort 
the  eafterii  coad  of  Greenland,  having  been  fo  totaîly 
forgotten  and  negleâed,  tliat  %ve  are  utterlj  ignorant 
what  became  of  them.  Ail  the  endeavours  whlch 
hâve  been  ufed  fmce,  bave  onlj  tended  to  the  difcove- 
rj  of  the  weftern  fliorc,  wbere  in  the  prefent  âge  the 
Danes  hâve  made  four  new  fèttlements.  The  Icelan- 
dic  chronicles  unanimoufly  atteft,  that  the  ancient 
Norwegians  efliablifhed  a colony  alfo  on  the  weftern 
eoaft  ; but  as  no  remaiiis  of  it  are  now  extant,  many 
people  fufpeéfed  the  veracity  of  thofe  hiftorians  on 
this  head,  and  confequently  on  many  others.  At 
length  they  hâve  recovered  ail  the  authority  they 
were  in  danger  of  lofing.  It  is  not  long  fince  the 
Daniûi  miflionaries  difeovered  along  this  eoaft  the  ru- 
ins  of  large  ftone  houfes,  of  churches  built  in  the  form 
of  a crofs,  and  fragments  of  broken  bells  ; they  hâve 
alfo  difeovered  that  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the 
country  hâve  preferved'a  diftin61:  remembrance  of 
thofe  ancient  Norwegians,  of  the  places  where  they 
dwelt,  their  euftoms,  the  quarrels  their  anceftors  had 
with  thefn,  and  of  the  war  which  ended  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  thofe  ftrangers 

Wc 


of  ice,  fo  as  to  render  it  inaccefli- 
ble.  EGEDE,however,offers  proofs 
that  the  old  colony  is  not'  wholly 
extinét,  and  even  propofes  means 
of  getting  to  them.  See  his  Hift. 
of  Greenland,  chap.  il.  &c.  T. 

* Sec  Ec.eoe’s  deferiptien  of 


Greenland,  p.  6.  and  partlcularly 
the  whole  ad  chapter.— The  famé 
author  tells  ns,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  native  Greenlandcrs 
are  found  at  this  day  many  Nor- 
wegi«n  words.  Sec  ch.  xvii.  pt 
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We  ought  not,  afcer  this,  to  doubt  \vhat  the  lime 
thronicles  tell  us  concerning  other  colonies,  foundecl 

the  famc  time,  and  particularlj  thofe  in  the  eaftern 
part  of  Greenland.  The  difcovery  of  fuch  an  ancient 
Cettlement  cannot  fail  of  being  a juft  obje£l  of  curioli- 
ty.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  feveral  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempts  were  made  towards  it  in  the  lad  âge  ; but 
were  they  fo  well  diredted,  as  to  bar  ail  future  hopes? 
The  moft  intelligent  perfons  are  of  opinion,  that  they 
were  not.  We  may  therefore  expefl  that  an  atten- 
tive government  will  ere  long  furmount  ail  the  obfta- 
des  wliich  hâve  hitherto  oppofed  fo  interefling  a dif- 
covery. 

The  Scandinavians,  now  mafters  of  the  northern 
océan,  and  fluflied  with  fuccefs,  became  pofîefied,  at 
different  times,  of  ail  the  iüands  in  thofe  feas.  Thus, 
while  the  Danes  v/ere  reducing  England,  the  Norwe- 
gians  conquered  a confiderable  part  of  Scotland^  and 
peopled  the  Orkneys,  the  Hébrides,  the  iflands  of  Fa- 
ro  and  Shetland  ; in  mofl  of  vvhich  the  Norwegian 
ianguage  is  fpoken  to  this  day.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  Magnus,  the  fon  of  QlaVe,  one  *■ 
pf  their  princes,  lilled  that  part  of  the  world  with  the 
renown  of  his  arms.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  whofe  ac- 
knowledged  veracity  in  the  hidories  of  France  and 
Tngland,  may  ferve  to  edablidi  tliat  of  our  old  Jce- 
landic  chronicles,  with  which  lie  perfedlly  agréés,  re- 
lates, tliat  “ in  the  fifth  year\of  the  reign  of  William 
“ Riifus,  king  of  England  Pdagnus  king  of  Norway 

vifited 

Tîûs  waî  in  the  ycar  1092.  Vul.  Orderic.  Vital.  Hift,  ccclcf.  lib.  x. 
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vifited  the  Orkneys,  and  made  a tour  ihrough  part 
“ of  Scotland,  and  ail  the  iflands  in  thofe  feas  that  be- 
longed  to  him,  as  far  as  Anglefey.  He  fettled  co- 
lonîes  in  the  Me  of  Man,  which  was  then  a defart, 
commanded  them  to  build  houfes,  and  took  care 
they  fliould  be  provided  with  neceffaries  of  every 
kind.  He  afterwards  made  a progrefs  through  fe- 
veral  other  iflands  in  the  great  océan,  which  are, 
in  a manner,  beyond  the  limita  of  the  world  ; and, 
exerting  his  royal  authority,  obliged  feveral  people 
to  go  and  inhabit  them.  With  the  famé  earnefl- 
““  nefs  did  this  prince  apply  himfelf  for  many  years  to 
**  increafe  his  fubjedts,  and  enlarge  his  empire.’^  But 
if  in  an  âge  when  ignorance  overfpread  the  whole  face 
of  Europe  ; when  the  aim  of  governments  was  littlc 
more  than  felf-defence  ; and  when  rapine  and  blood- 
fiied  compofed  Me  moll  mémorable  events  of  hiflory  ; 
if  we  are  furprized  to  find,  in  fuch  an  âge,  colonies 
founded,  and  unknown  régions  explored,  by  a people 
who  are  confidered  as  farther  removed  than  other  na- 
tions from  civility  and  fcience  -,  how  will  our  furprize 
be  encreafed  when  we  find  them  opening  a way  into 
that  new  world,  which  many  âges  after  occafioned 
fuch  a change  among  us,  and  rellefted  fo  much  glory 
on  its  difcoverers.  Strange  as  this  may  appear,  the 
faa  becomes  indifputable,  when  we  confider  that  the 
bell  authenticated  Icelandic  chroniclcs  unammoufîy 
affirm  it,  that  their  relations  contain  nothing  that  can 
admit  cf  doubt,  and  that  they  are  fuppcrtcd  by  feye- 
ral  concurrent  teflimonies.  This  is  an  evcnt  too  in- 
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terefting,  and  too  little  known,  not  to  require  a cîr-? 
cumftantial  detail.  I ftiall  proceed  tben,  without  any 
previous  refleâiions,  to  relate  the  principal  circura- 
llances,  as  I flnd  them  in  the  Treatife  of  Ancient  Vin- 
land,  written  by  Torfœus  ; and  in  the  hiflorj  of 
Greenland  by  Jonas  Arngrim  : two  Icelandic  authors 
of  undoubted  crédit,  who  hâve  faithfully  copied  the 
old  hillorians  of  their  own  country 

There  was,  fay  thpfe  ancient  chronicles,  an  Icelan- 
der,  named  Heriol,  who  along  wiili  his  fon  Biarn, 
made  every  year  a trading  voyage  to  different  coun- 
tries,  and  generally  wintered  in  Norway.  Happening 
one  time  to  be  feparated  from  each  other,  the  foa 
üeered  his  courfe  for  Norway,  where  he  fuppofed  lie 
ibould  meet  with  his  father  ; but  on  his  arrivai  there, 
found  he  was  gone  to  Greenland,  a country  but  lately 
difcovered,  and  little  known  to  the  Norwegians.  B:- 
arn  determined,  at  ail  events,  to  follov/  liis  father, 
and  fet  fail  for  Greenland  ; although,  fays  Arngrini, 

“ he 

* This  little  treatife  of  Torfæus'  chapters.  The  Icelandic  manu- 
appeared  in  the  year  170J,  under  fcripts  that  fpeak  of  it  are  nume- 
the  title  of  “ Hijloria  Vinlandia  rous  ; the  principal  are  the  Codtx 
“ artlijua,  feu  pars  America  Sep-  Flateyenfs,  Hiemshingla,  Landnama 
“ tentrionaLisf  ubi  nottiinis  ratio  re-  Saga,  or  “ Book  on  the  origin  of 
“ cenfeiur,  \^c.  ex  antiquit.  Ijlandi-  “ countries  and  poffibly  others 
“ cis  eruta."  Arngrim’s  Hiftory  that  are  now  loft,  but  of  whica 
of  Greenland  came  out  more  than  many  extraits  remain  in  the  col- 
one  hundred  years  before,  but  he  leilion  of  a learned  Icclander  nani- 
only  occafionally  mentioned  this  cd  Biorn  or.  Skardza, 
difcovcry  in  the  9th  and  lOth 
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he  had.  no-body  on  board  who  could  direft  hlm  ir| 
the  voyage,  nor  any  particuLr  inllrudlions  to  guide 
him  ; fo  great  was  the  courage  of  the  ancients  î 
“ He  fleered  by  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars,  and  by 
“ what  he  had  heard  of  the  fituation  of  the  country 
he  was  in  queft  of.”  During  the  firll  three  days, 
he  bore  towards  the  weft,  but  the  wind  varying  to 
the  nortli,  and  blowing  ftrong,  he  was  forced  to  run 
to  the  fouthward.  The  wind  ceafmg  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  difcoveied  land  at  a diftance,  which 
as  they  approached  they  perceived  to  be  fiat  and  low, 
and  covered  with  wood  ; for  which  reafon  he  would 

e 

not  go  on  fiiore,  as  being  convinced  it  could  not  be 
jGrcenland,  which  had  been  reprefented  to  him  as 
diftinguifliable  at  a great  difiance  for  its  mountains 
covered  with  fnow.  They  then  failed  away  towards 
the  North-wefi,  and  were  aware  of  a road  which 
A formed  an  ifland,  but  did  not  ftop  there.  After  fome 
days  they  arrived  in  Greenland,  where  Biarn  met 
•jvith  bis  father. 

The  following  fummer,  viz.  in  the  year  1002,  Bi- 
arn made  another  voyage  to  Norway,  where,  to  one 
of  the  principal  lords  of  the  country,  named  count 
Eric,  he  mentioned  the  difcovery  he  had  made  of  fome 
unknown  ifiands.  The  count  blaraed  his  want  of  cu- 
riofity,  and  ftrongly  prefled  him  tp  proceed  on  with 
his  difcovery.  In  confequence  of  this  advice,  Biarn, 
as  foon  as  he  was  returned  to  Greenland  to  his  father, 
began  to  think  ferioudy  of  exploring  thofe  lands  with 

nmre  attention.  Leif,  the  fcn  of  that  faine  Eric  Ru- 

fiis. 


I 
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fus  who  had  difcovered  Grceidand,  and  wllo  was  fliîî 
chief  of  the  colony  hc  had  fettled  tbere  ; this  Leif,  I 
fay,  being  defirous  of  rendering  himfelf  illuftrious 
like  his  father,  formed  thé  defign  of  going  thithei 
himfelf;  and  prevailing  on  his  father  Eric  to  accom- 
pany  him,  they  fitted  ont  a veffel  with  five  and  thirty 
hands  ; but  when  the  old  man  was  fetting  ont  on 
horfeback  to  go  to  the  fliip,  his  horfe  happened  to  fall 
down  under  him  ; an  accident  which  he  conlidered  as 
an  admonition  from  heaven  to  defift  from  the  enter- 
pnze  ; and  therefore  returning  home,  the  lefs-fuper- 
flitious  Leif  fet  fall  without  him. 

He  foon  defcried  one  of  the  coafts  which  Biarn 
had  before  feen,  that  lay  neareft  to  Greenland.  He 
caft  anchor  and  went  on  flaore,  but  found  only  a flat 
rocky  fhore  without  any  kind  of  verdure  ; he  there- 
fore immediately  quitted  it,  after  having  firft  given  it 
the  name  of  Helleland,  or  the  Fiat  Country 
A fliort  navigation  brought  him  to  another  place* 
which  Biarn  had  alfo  noted.  In  this  land,  which  lay 
very  low,  they  faw  nothing  but  a few  fcattered  thick- 
ets,  and  white  fand.  This  he  called  Mark-land,  or 
the  “ Level  country  f.”  Two  days  profperous  fail- 

ing 

• Pays  plat,  fays  the  Frcnch  o-  T. 
riginal.  But  Helleland  Ihould  f Pays  du  plaine,  fays  our  au- 
rathcr  be  rendercd  “ Stonyland;”  thor. — But  Markland  radier 
for fignifies  a Stone  or  Rock,  fignifics  “ Vv  oody-land  from 
m the  Northern  languages;  which  Mark  (fylva,  iefqua j a Wood,  or 
our  Frcnch  author  feems  to  hâve  Rough  Thicket.  T. 
been  but  fiightly  acijuainted  witlu 
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ïng  brought  tliem  to  a third  fhore,  whicîi  was  lîîcîter- 
ed  to  the  north  by  an  ifland.  They  difembarked  there 
in  very  fine  weather,  and  found  plants  which  produ- 
ced  a grain  as  fweet  as  honey.  Leaving  this,  they 
failed  weftward,  in  fearch  of  fome  harbour,  and  at 
length  entering  the  mouth  of  a river,  were  carried 
up  by  the  tide  into  a lake  whence  the  ftrcam  proceed- 
ed. 

As  foon  as  they  were  landed,  they  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  fhore,  not  y et  daring  to  wander  far  from 
ît.  The  river  afforded  them  plenty  of  very  large  fal- 
mons  ; the  air  was  foft  and  temperate  ; the  foil  ap- 
peared  to  be  fruitful,  and  the  pafturage  very  good. 
The  days  in  winter  were  much  longer  than  in  Green* 
land,  and  they  had  lefs  fnow  than  in  leeland  *.  En- 
tirely  fatisfied  with  their  new  refidence,  they  erecled 
houfes,  and  fpent  the  winter  there. 

But  before  the  fetting  in  of  this  feafon,  a German 

who  was  of  their  company,  named  Tyrk-er,  was  one 

day 


* iVmgrim  acid  s,  from  the  an- 
dent  chronides,  that  their  fhortcft 
day  was  fis,  and  their  night  eigh- 
tecn  hours.  Eut  it  miift  be  con- 
feffed,  that  nothing  can  be  more 

uncertain  than  this  reckoning  by 

hours,  amorig  a peuple  who  had 
no  exad  method  of  computing 
time.  The  arguments  of  Torfæus 
on  this  fubjed  make  it  évident, 
that  the  old  Icelandic  Word  which 
M'c  tranflaîe  Ho  un,  is  Oi  a verj 


vague  and  undetermined  fignifrca- 
tion  ; and  that  the  ancient  chroni-- 
des  may  be  fo  underftood  as  to^ 
givc  us  room  to  conclude  that  at 
the  winter  folftice  the  fun  rofc 
there  at  8 in  the  morning,  and  fet 
at  4.  This  gives  us  the  49th  de- 
gree,  which  is  the  latitude  of  Ca- 
nada and  Newfoundland.  Sce  the 
Supplément  to  Torfæus’s  Ancieii- 
Vinland,  &c.  £ //.*. 
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4aj  miffing.  Lcif,  appreheafive  for  the  fafety  of  a 
man  who  had  been  long  in  his  futher’s  fatnily,  and 
was  an  excellent  meclianic,  fent  his  people  ail  about 
to  hunt  for  him.  He  was  at  lengtli  found,  finging 
and  leaping,  and  exprefîing  the  moll  e xtravagant  joy 
by  his  difcourfe  and  geftures.  The  aftoniflied  Green- 
landers  enquired  the  reafon  of  fuch  ftrange  behavioiir, 
and  it  was  not  without  difEculty,  owing  to  the  différ- 
ence of  their  languages,  that  Tyrker  made  them  un- 
derfland  he  had  difcovered  wild  grapes  near  a pb.ce 
which  he  pointed  out.  Excited  by  this  news,  they 
immediately  went  thither,  and  brought  back  feveral 
bunches  to  their  commander,  who  was  equally  fur- 
prized.  Leif  flill  doubted  whether  they  were  grapes 
but  the  German  affured  him  he  was  born  in  a coun- 
try  where  vines  grew,  and  that  he  knew  them  too 
well  to  be  miftaken.  Yielding  to  this  proof,  Leif 
named  the  country  Vinland,  or  the  Land  of  Wine. 

Leif  returned  to  Gieenland  in  the  fpring  j but  one 
of  his  brothers,  named  Thorvald,  thinking  he  had 
left  the  difcovery  imperfe^l,  obtained  from  Eric  this 
famé  veffel  and  thirty  men.  Thorvald  arriving  at 
Vinland,  made  ufe  of  the  houfes  built  by  Leif,  and 
living  on  fifh,  which  was  in  great  plenty,  paffed  the 
winter  tliere-,  In  the  fpring  he  took  part  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  fet  out  weflward  to  examine  the  country.— 
They  met  every  where  with  very  pleafing  landfcapes, 
ail  the  coafls  covered  with  forefts,  and  the  fliores  with 
a black  fand.  They  faw  a multitude  of  little  iflands 
divided  from  each  other  by  fmall  arms  of  the  fca,  but 

V OL.  I,  H h riû 
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ïïO  marks  of  elther  wild  beaïls,  or  of  men,  except  a 

heap  of  wood  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a pyramid 

Having  fpent  the  fummer  in  this  furvey,  they  return- 
èd  in  autumn  to  their  winter  quarters  ; but  the  fum- 
mer following,  Thorvald  being  defirous  of  exploring 
the  eaflern  and  northern  coafts,  his  vefTel  was  a good 
deal  fliattcred  by  a liorm  ; ' and  the  remainder  of  that 
feafon  wàs  taken  up  in  repair ing  lier.  He  aftcfwards 
fet  up  the  keel,  which  was'unfit  for  fervice,  at  the 
extremity  of  a neck  of  land,  thence  called  Kiellar- 
NAES,  or  Cape-Keel’'^.  He  then  proceeded  to  furvey 
the  eaflern  coafls,  wliere  he  gave  names  tb  feveral 
Bays  and  Capes  whîçh  he  then  difcovered.  . . 

On  his  landing  one  day,  ■ attraéled  by  the  beauty  of 
the  fhore,  he  was  aware  of  three  Httle  leathern  canoës, 
în  each  of  which  were  three  perfons  feemingly  half- 
afleep.  Thorvald-and  his  cornpanions  inflantly  ran 
in  and  feized  therh  ail  excepting  one,  who  efcaped  j 
and  by  a ferocity  as  imprudent  as  it  was  cruel,  put 
them  to  death  the  famé  day.  Soon  afterwards,  as 
they  lay  on  the  famé  coaft,  they  were  fuddenly  .a- 
larmed  by  the  arrivai  of  a great  number  of  thefe  lit- 
tle  veflels,  which  covered  the  whole  bay.  Thorvald 
gave  immédiate  orders  to  his  party  to  defend  them- 
felves  with  planks  and  boards  againft  their  darts, 
which  quite  filled  the  air  ; - and  the  favages  having  in 
vain  wafted  ail  their  arrows,  after  an  houi’s  combat, 
betook  themfelvcs  to  a precipitate  flight.  The  Nor- 

wegians 

Or  as  vrc  Ihould  exprefs  It  In  EngliUi,  Keelness.  T 
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Wiïgîans  called  them  in  derilion  Skraelingues,  i,  e. 
finall  and  puny  men  * : the  chronicles  tell  us,  that  this 
kind  of  men  are  neither  endowed  wlth  ftrength  nor 
courage,  and  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear  from 
a whole  army  of  them.  Arngrim  adds,  that  thefe 
Skrxlingues  are  the  famé  people  who  inhabit  the  wef- 
tern  parts  of  Greénland,  and  that  the  Norwegians 


■\cho  arc  fettled  on  thofe  coafts  had  called  the  fàvages 
they  met  with  there  by  the  famé  name. 

Thorvald  was  the  only  one  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  dÿing  foon  after,  paid  the  penalty  that 
was  juftly  due  for  his  inhuman  conduft.  As  he  de- 
fired  to  be  buried  with  a crofs  at  his  feet,  and  another 
at  his  head,  he  feems  to  hâve  imbibed  fomè  idea  of 
Chriftianity,  which  at  that  time  began  to  dawn  in 
Norwegian  Greenland.  His  body  was  interfed  at  the 
point  of  the  Cape,  where  he  had  intended  to  make  a 
fettlement  ; which  Cape  was  named  from  the  croffes, 
'Krossa-naes  or  Korsnaes  f.  The  feafon  being  too 
far  advanced  for  undertaking  the  voyage  home,  the 
reft  of  the  crew  ftaid  the  winter  there,  and  did  not 
reach  Greenland  till  the  following  fpring.  We  are 
farther  told,  that  they  loaded  the  velfel  with  vïhe-fets, 
and  ail  the  raifins  they  could  preferve.' 


Eric 


* They  alfo  called  them  Smae-  Sched.  p.  33.  T. 

LtNcs,  which  fignifies  the  famé  f Or,  according  to  the  Englilh 
thing;  Smaei,  in  Icclandic  being  dialcdl,  Cross-nes3,,  or  Cate- 
cquivalent  to  small  in  Englilh.  cross.  T. 

Vid.  BulTsei  Mot.  in  Arii  Polyhill. 
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Eric  f liad  left  a third  fon,  natned  ThorsteIn^ 
who  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  his  brodier  Thor- 
vald’s  death,  embarked  that  verj  year  with  his  wife 
Gudride,  and  a feleâ;  crew  of  twenty  men.  His  prin- 
cipal defîgn  was  to  bring  his  brother’s  bodj  back  to 
Greenland,  that  it  might  be  buricd  in  a country  more 
agreeable  to  his  mânes ^ and  in  a manner  more  honou- 
rable  to  his  family.  But  during  the  whole  fummer 
the  winds  proved  fo  contrary  and  tempelluous,  that 
after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  he  was  driven  back  to 
a part  of  Greenland  far  diftant  from  the  colony  of  his 
countrymen.  Here  he  was  confined  during  the  rigor 
of  the  winter,  deprived  of  ail  affiftance,  and  expofed 
to  the  feverity  of  fo  rude  a climatc.  Thefe  misfor- 
tunes  were  encreafed  by  a contagious  ficknefs,  which 
carried  ofF  Thorftein  and  moft  of  his  company.  His 
widow  took  care  of  her  hufband’s  body,  and  return- 
ing  with  it  in  the  fpiing,  interred 'it  in  the  burial-* 
place  of  his  family. 

Hitherto  we  hâve  feen  the  Norwegians  only  mak- 
ing  llight  efforts  to  eftablilh  themfelves  in  Vinland. 
The  year  after  Thorflein's  death  proved  more  favou- 
rable  to  the  defign  of  fettling  a colônÿ.  A rich  Ice- 
lander,  named  Thorfin,  whofe  genealogy  the  chroni- 
cles  hâve  carefully  prcferved,  arrived  in  Greenland 

from 


* M.  Mallet  fays,  “ Leif  avait 
“ laijfé  un  troifieme Jils  nommi  Tbor- 
“ Jiein  but  this  is  evidently  a 
miftakc,  for  he  tells  us  in  the  next 


line,  that  Thorstein  was  the 
brother  of  Thorvald;  andhehad 
before  called  Thorvald  the  bro- 
ther of  Liir.  T. 
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from  Norway,  witli  a great  number  of  followcrs#  ITc 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Leif,  who  fince  his 
father  Eric’s  death  was  head  of  the  colony  ; and  with 
his  confent  efpoufed  Gudride,  by  whom  hc  acquired 
a right  to  thofe  daims  her  former  hufband  had  on  the 
fettlements  at  Vinland.  Thither  he  foon  went  to  take 
poffeffion,  having  with  him  Gudride  and  five  other 
women,  befîdes  fixty  failors,  much  cattle,  provifion, 
and  implements  of  hufbandry.  Nothing  was  omitted 
that  could  forward  an  entcrprize  of  this  kind.  Soon 
after  his  arrivai  on  the  coaft,  he  caught  a great  whale, 
which  proved  very  ferviceable  to  the  whole  compa- 
ny. The  pafturage  was  found  to  be  fo  plentiful  and 
rich,  that  a bull  they  hâd  carried  over,  with  them  be- 
came  in  a fliort  time  remarkable  for  its  fiercenefs  aind 
llrength. 

The  remainder  of  that  fummer,  and  the  winterfof- 
lowing  were  fpent  in  taking  ail  necelTary  précautions 
for  their  prefervation,  and  in  procuring  ail  the  conve- 
niences  of  which  they  had  any  idea.  The  fucceeding 
fummer  the  Skrelingues  or  natives  of  the  country 
came  down  in  crowds,  and  brought  with  them  vari- 
ous  merchandizes  * for  traffic.  It  was  obferved  that 
the  roaring  of  the  bull  terrified  thëm  to  fuch  a degree 
that  they  burfl;  open  the  doors  of  Thorfin’s  houfe,  and 
crowdcd  in  with  the  utmofl  précipitation.  Thorfîn 
fuffered  his  people  to  traffic  with  them,  but  flridly 

_ forbad 

* The  chroiiicles  rcmark,  that  thcfe  mcrchaiidlzes  cohfiflcd  cliicfly 
of  furs,  fablci,  the  fkûis  of  whitc  rats,  &c. 


- . ( ) . 
fbrbad  their  fupplylng  them  with  arms,  whlch  iveré 

what  they  fecmed  inoll  defîrous  of  obtaining.  The 

Greenlarid  womén  ofTéred  them  different  kinds  of  eat- 

ables  made  with  milk,  of  which  they  were  fo  fond, 

that  they  came  down  in  cfowds  to  beg  them  in  ex- 

change  for  their  fliins.  Some  dilputes  that  arofe  o- 

bliged  the  Skrelingues  to  retire,  and  Thorfin  furround- 

ed  the  faéfory  with  a ftrong  palifade  to  prevent  fur- 

nrize. 

Nothing  mémorable  cccurred  the  next  year.  The 
Skrelingues  again  offered  their  commoditics,  and  a- 
gain  beggéd  to  hâve  arms  in  exchange.  Thefe  being 
always  denied,  one  of  them  fiole  an  hatchet, , and  re- 
turned  highly  p],eafed  to  his  companions.  Éager  to 
try  the  new  ihflrument,  he  gave  a violent  blow  to 
one  of  his  comrades,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  AU 
who  were  prefent  flood  filent  with  aflôniûinient  ’till 
one  whofe  fhape  and  air  befpoke  him  to  be  a perfon 
of  fome  authority  among  them,  took  up  the  inftru- 
ment,  and  after  clofely  examining  it,  threw  it  with 
the  utmofl  indignation  as  far  as  he  eould  into  the 
fea. 

Aftér  flaying  there  three  yeafs,  Thorfin  returned 
home,  with  a valuablé  cargo  of  raiflhs  and  othermer- 
chandize  ; the  famé  of  which  fpreading  through  the 
North,  the  incitements  of  curioflty  and  gain  drew  fe- 
veral  adventurers  to  Vinland.  The  author  of  the 
chronicle,  called  the  Manuscript  of  Flatly,  leîates, 
that  after  feveral  voyages,  Thorfin  ended  his  days  in 

leeland,  where  he  had  built  a very  fine  houfe,  and 

lived 
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livcd  in  fplendor  as  one  of'the  firft  lords  of  the  coun- 
trj  J that  he  had  a fon  named  Snorro,  born  in  Vin- 
land  ; that  his  widow  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome 
after  his  death,  and  having  at  her  return  devoted  her- 
felf  entitelj  to  religion,  died  in  a monadery  in  Ice- 
land,  near  a church  erected  bj  lier  fon.  The  famé 
aiithor  adds,  that  this  account  is  confirmed  hy  Thor- 
fin  himfelf,  and  mentions  the  faéfs  as  weÜ  known  to 
ail  the  World.  Another  manufc'ript  relates  the  famé 

circumflances  only  with  fome  in'confiderable  varia- 
tions. ( ” ’ I i . 1 

But  to  return  to  the  new  coîonj,  where  Thorfin 
had  without  doubt  left  fome  of  his  people  : two  bro- 
thers,  named  Helgue  and  Finbog,  Icelanders  by 
birth,  going  to  Greenland,  were  perfuaded  to  fit  out 
two  vedels,  and  undertake  a voyage  to  this  new  coun- 
try.  Freidis,  the  daughter  of  Eric  Rufus,  accompa- 
nied  them  ; but  this  woman,  unworthy  to  belong  to 
fo  illuftrious  a family,  impofed  upon  the  two  bro- 
thers,  and  during  their  ftay  in  Vinland,  raifed  fuch 
difturbances  ds  ended  in  the  mafiacre  of  thirty  peo- 
ple. Freidis  not  daring  to  ftay  after  this  bloody  feene, 
fled  to  Greenland  to  her  brother  Leif,  where  ftie  fpent 
the  refidue  of  her  days,  hated  and  defpifed  by  ail  man- 
kind.  Flelgue  and  Finbog  were  among  the  unfortu- 
nate  vidims,  and  it  is  probable  that  thofe  who  efeap- 
cd  fettled  in  the  country. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  -what  we  find  in  the  ancîent 
Icelandic  writers  concerning  the  difeovery  of  Vin- 
land : and  as  they  only  mention  it  occafionally,  this 

accounts 
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âccounts  for  their  filence  in  refpcd  to  the  feq^uel, 
There  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  people  of  the 
North  continued  to  make  voyages  to  Vinland  for  a 
long  time  : but  as  nothing  paiticular  occurred  after- 
wards,  hiftorians  deemed  it  fufficient  to  mention  fuch 
clrcumftances  as  related  to  its  firfl  difcovery  and  fet- 
tlement.  Yet  the  Icelandic  chronicles  fometimes 
fpeak  of  Vinland  afterwards.  There  is  one  of  them 
in  particular  (which  the  critics  efteem  very  authen- 
tic)  that  makeç  exprefs  mention  of  a Saxon  prieft, 
named  John,  who  after  having  ferved  a church  in 
Iceland  for  the  fpace  of  four  years,  pafled  over  to 
Vinland,  with  an  intention  of  converting  the  Norwe- 
gian  colony  ; but  we  may  çonclude  his  attempt  did 
îiot  fucceed,  fince  we  find  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
In  the  year  1121,  Eric,  a bifliop  of  Greenland,  went 
over  there  on  the  famé  errand,  but  we  know  not  with 
what  fnccefs.  Since  that  time  Vinland  feems  by  de- 
grecs  to  hâve  been  forgotten  in  the  North  ; and  that 
part  of  Greenland  which  h ad  embraced  Chriftianity 
being  loft,  Iceland  alfo  fallen  from  its  former  ftate, 
and  the  northern  nations  being  wafted  by  a pefti- 
lence,  and  weakened  by  internai  fends,  ail  rc- 
inembrance  of  that  difcovery  was  at  length  utterly 
obliterated,  and  the  Norwegian  Vinlanders  themfelves 
Jiaving  no  further  connexion  with  Europe,  were  ei- 
ther  incorporated  into,  or  deftroyed  by  their  barbarian 
neighbours  *.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  teftimony  of 

our 

* In  his  firfl  edit.  our  author  was  of  opinion,  that  the  favages 

callcd 
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ôür  ancient  chronicles  is  ftrongly  corroborated  by  the 
pofitive  teftimony  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  a well- 
erteemed  hiftorian,  who  lived  in  the  very  âge  when 
the  difcovery  was  made.  Adam  was  a virtuous  ec- 
clefiartic,  who  received  ail  he  relates  from  the  mouth 
of  SwAiN  II.  * kingof  Denniark,  who  had  entertained 
him  during  the  long  abode  he  made  in  that  kingdom. 
Thefe  are  his  own  words  f,  “ The  king  of  Denmark 
hath  informed  me,  that  another  ifland  has  been  dif- 
covered  in  the  océan,  that  waflies  Norway  or  Fin- 
mark,  which  ifland  is  called  Vinland,  from  the  vines 
“ which  grow  there  fpontaneoafly  ; and  we  learn,  not 
“ by  fabulons  hearfay,  but  by  the  exprefs  report  of 
“ certain  Danes,  that  fruits  are  produced  there  with- 
out  cultivation.”  Hence  we  fee,  that  this  was  not  on- 
ly  adrnittcd  as  a certain  fa£l:  in  Greenland,  Icelandand 
Norway,  but  the  famé  of  it  was  alfo  fptead  abroad  in 
Denmark  % ; and  we  may  add  in  England,  Normandy, 
and  undoubtedly  much  further.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  the 
VoL.  I.  I i hiftorian* 

called  Eskimaux,  who  inhahit  Dan.  c.  246. 

Newfoundland,  might  pofllbly  be  t Rudbek  prétends,  that  in  this 
defcended  from  that  Norwegian  place  Adam  means  Finland  in 
colony,as  being  diftinguilhed  from  Sweden.  Among  the  many  bold 
the  other  inhabitants  of  America  conjccSlures  of  this  man,  there  is 
by  their  white  Ikins,  thelr  fair  haïr,  not  onc  lefs  dcfenûble  than  this. 
and  bufhy  bcards:  but  upon  rc-  Adam  of  Bremen  was  well  ac- 
vifal  he  found  rcafon  to  dlfcard  quainted  with  Finland,  fince  he 
this  opinion.  'F.  cxprefsly  names  it  in  that  fantc 

* Called  by  the  Danes  Sue  no  N work.  It  is  needlefs  to  confute  an 
Estridsen.  FirJ}  Edit.  opinion  fo  contrary  to  probability, 

f Vid.  Adam  Brenir  de  fitu  and  devoid  of.all  foundation. 
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hiftoriàn  of  the  Normans  and  Knglifh,  wîiom  î befor^ 
mentloned,  reckons  Vinland  along  vvdtb  Greenland^ 
îceland  and  the  Orknèys,  as  countries  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  king  of  Norway,  and  whofe  commerce 
encrcafed  his  revenues  *i  • What  Adam  of  Bremcn 
immediately  adds  after  the  foregoing  paflage,  merits 
likewife  fome  attention,  as  it  indicates  the  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  of  the  Norwegians  for  maritime  enterprizes, 
and  (what  we  fnould  little  expeft  frora  fo  unenlight- 
ened  a people)  for  expéditions  that  had  even  no  other 
end  but  to  make  ncw  difcoveries.  “ In  advancing 
“ farthet  towards  the  North,”  fays  he,  we  meet 
“ with  notbing  but  a boundlefs  fea,  covered  with  e- 
norinous  pièces  of  iee,  and  hid  in  perpétuai  dark- 
nefs.”  (He  certainly  means  ihofe  almoft  continuai 
fogs,  fo  wéll  known  to  fuch  as  frequent  the  feas  of 
North  America.)  “ Harold,  prince  of  Norway, 
was  lately  very  near  having  a fatal  proof  of  this, 
when  being  defirous  of  knowing  the  extent  of  the 
“ northern  océan,  he  tried  to  difeover  it  with  feveral 
“ veflels  ; but  the  limits  of  the  world  being  hid  from 
their  fight  by  thick  darknefs,  they  were  with  diffl- 
“ culty  prefei  ved  from  deftrudlion  in  that  vaft  mafs 
“ of  waters.”  We  fee,  notwithflanding  this  figura- 
tive manner  of  fpeaking,  that  Harold  had  formed  fome 
great  defign,  concerning  which,  hiflory  leaves  us  in 
the  dark  ; and  without  doubt  lie  was  not  the  only 
one  of  his  âge  and  nation,  whofe  enterprizes  of  this 

kind 


* Order.  Vital,  liift.  Ecclef.  ad.  an.  109?. 
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kind  are  buried  in  obiivion.  Famé,  as  well  as  all  o- 
tlier  fublunary  thlngs,  is  governed  by  Chance,  and 
without  her  afîidance,  the  attempt  made  by  Alfred 
the  Great  lo  difcover  a north-eaft  paflage  to  the  In- 
dies,  would  hâve  ftill  remained  unknown  to  us  In 

all 


In  the  Cotton  Library  is  hap- 
piîy  preferved  a Pvcbtion  of  this 
Voyage,  written  in  the  Saxon  lan- 
guagc  by  Alfred  himfclf,  as  he 
took  it  down  from  the  mouth  of 
OcTHER,  a Norwegian,  wlio  had 
bcen  fent  by  him  into  the  Northern 
fcas  to  make  difcovcries.  The  nar- 
rative, it  muft  bc  owncd,  appears 
to  us  in  this  cnlightened  âge  but 
Ihort  and  fuperficial  ; but  if  we 
confider  the  tinte  in  which  it  was 
written,  ^yhat  muft  wc  think  of 
the  amazing  capaclty  of  that  great 
monarch,  who  could  conceive  or 
encourage  fuch  an  attempt,  and 
who  could  condefccnd  to  write 
down  with  his  own  hand  the  re- 
fult  of  the  enquiry,  which  proba- 
bly  the  Norwegian  adventurer  was 
not  able  to  do  himfeif,  and  which 
the  king  might  not  chufe  to  truft 
to  the  pen  of  another,  w'ho  might 
not  hâve  been  fo  exatft  or  curi- 
ous  ? 

In  the  famé  traél  the  king  haa 
àlfo  givcn  tlie  report  of  Wulfes- 
TAN,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  wliom  hc 
had  fcnt  to  explore  the  Baltic, 


The  fubftancc  of  Odther’s  account 
may  bc  feen  in  Hackluyt’s  Voya- 
ges, and  in  part  in  Spelmian’s  Life 
of  Alfred,  p.  153.  The  original 
was  firft  publifhed  with  a Latin 
verCon,  at  the  end  of  WaUcer’s 
Lat.  tranflation  of  Spelman,  and 
has  been  reprinted  (at  the  end  of 
Arii  Polyhyi.  Sùbada  de  JJlandia  ab 
Andraa  Bujfæo,  Hafn.  1733» 
iinder  this  iiÛs^Periplui  Ohtheri 
Halgolando-Norvegl,  ut  et  WuLF- 
STANI  Anglit  fecundum  narraüones 
eorundem  de  fuis,,  Unius  in  ultimam 
plagam  feptcntrionalem,  Utriufque  au- 
tem  in  wari  Balthico  Navigationibus, 
'jujfu  Ælfredi  Magni  Anglortint 
regis,  feculo  a nativitate  ChriJH  no  no 
faciis  s ah  ipso  Rege  Ang!o-Saxo- 
nied  linguâ  deferiptus,  demum.  . . . 
Ijotine  verfus,  et  una  cum  “ Joh. 
“ Spelmanni  Vita  Ælfredi  Mag- 
“ ni,”  è veteri  cod.  MS.  Biblioih. 
Çoiton.  editiis  : Jam  vero,  ob  antiquh- 
tatem,  et  fptenirionalis  tum  temporis 
Jlaltis  cognitionetn , repeiitus,  ac  brevi- 
bus  Notjs  adauâius  ab  AyDRAEA 
Bussaeo.  ' T. 
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ail  âges  the  Europeans  feem  to  hâve  had  a wonderful 
propenfitj,  peculiar  to  themfelves,  for  great  and  dar- 
ing  enterprizes.  Hence  we  may  forefee,  tbat  the  glo- 
ry  of  pervading  the  whole  globe  is  refer ved  for  them. 
And  doubtlefs  the  time  will  corne,  when  they  will 
explore  and  meafure  the  vaft  countries  of  Terra  Au- 
llralis,  will  cruife  beneath  the  Pôles,  and  will  fecure- 
]y,  and  freely  in  every  fenfe  of  the  expreffion,  SAIL 
ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

To  return  to  our  fubjeél,  The  difcovery  of  a dif- 
tant  country  called  Vinland,  and  the  reality  of  aNor- 
wegian  colony’s  fettling  thefe,  appear  to  be  fafts  fo 
w^ell  attefled  on  ail  fides,  and  related  with  circumilan- 
ces  fo  probable,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  doubt» 
But  to  fettle  the  geography  of  the  country  where  this 
happened,  is  not  an  eafy  matter.  To . fucceed  in  an 
enquiry  of  this  kind,  we  Ihould  know  what  part  of 
America  lies  neareft  to  Groenland  ; by  what  nations 
it  is  inhabited  j what  are  their  languages  and  tradi- 
tions ; as  alfo  the  cuftoms  and  produçe  of  their  coun- 
tries î branches  of  knowledge  thefe,  which  we  lhall 
but  very  imperfeétly  learn  from  the  books  hitherto 
publiflied.  Neverthelefs,  though  we  rnay  not  be  able 
to  afcertain  exadly  the  fituation  of  Vinland,  we  hâve 
fufficient  room  to  conjecture  that  this  colony  could 
not  be  far  from  the  coafts  bf  Labrador,  or  thofe  of 
Newfoundland,  which  are  not  far  from  it  : nor  is 
there  any  circumftance  in  the  relations  of  the  ancient 
chronicles,  but  what  may  be  accounted  for  on  fuch  a 
fuppofition. 


Tlie 
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The  firft  difficulté  that  muft  be  obviateJ,  is  the 
ffiort  fpace  of  time  that  appears  to  hâve  been  takeii 
up  in  paffing  to  this  couMtry  froni  Greenland.  lo 
this  end  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  Norvvegians  migliC 
fet  fail  from  the  weftern,  as  well  as  from  the  eaflerii 
coaft  of  that  countrj,  lince  (as  hath  been  faid  before) 
they  had  fettled  on  both  hdes  of  it.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  Davis’s  Streight,  which  feparates  Greenland 
from  the  American  continent,  is  very  narrow  in  feve- 
ral  places  ; and  it  appears  from  the  journal  taken  by 
the  learned  Mr  Ellis,  in  his  voyage  to  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
that  his  paffage  froni  Cape  Farewell,  which  is  the  moH: 
fouthern  point  of  Greenland,  into  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay,  vvas  but  feven  or  eight  days  eafy  fail  with  a 
wind  indilFerently  favourable.  The  diilance  between 
the  famé  Cape  and  the  nearell  coaft  of  Labrador  is 
llill  much  lefs.  As  it  cannot  be  above  two  hundred 
French  leagues,  the  voyage  could  not  take  up  above 
feven  or  eight  days,  even  allowing  for  the  delays  that 
muft  hâve  happened  to  the  ancients  through  their 
want  of  that  fkill  in  navigation  which  the  modems 
hâve  ftnee  acquired.  This  could  therefore  appear  no 
fuch  friglîtful  diftance  to  adventurers  who  had  newly 
difeovered  Greenland, , which  is  feparated  from  Ice- 
land  at  leaft  as  far.  This  reafoning  is  ftill  farther  en- 
forced,  when  we  refledl  that  the  diftance  of  Iceland 
itfelf,  from  the  neareft  part  of  Norway,  is  double  to 
that  above-mentioned. 

In  effedt,  the  hiftory  of  the  North  abounds  with  re- 
lations of  maritime  expédition  of  far  greater  extent 

than 
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than  was  ncceiïary  for  the  difcovcry  of  America.  The 
fituation  of  Grecnland,  relative  to  this  new  country, 
not  being  fiifFiciently  known,  is  the  only  circumftance 
that  can  préjudice  one  againll  it  ; but  when  we  hâve 
makered  the  greatcr  obje6l,  why  fhould  we  make  any 
difficulty  of  the  lefs  ? We  fliould  ceafe  to  be  furpriz- 
ed  at  thofe  famé  men  crofTing  a fpace  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  which  was  the  diftance  between  them  and 
America,  whcfe  courage  and  curlofity  had  frequently 
prompted  them  to  traverfe  the  océan,  and  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  perform  voyages  of  three  or  four 
hundred  leagues  before  they  quitteJ  their  former  fet- 
tlements.  We  may  indeed  fuppofe,  that  when  they 
made  incurfions  into  England,  France,  Spain,  or  Italy, 
they  were  direfted  by  the  coafts,  from  which  they 
were  never  far  diftant  ; but  how  can  the  rapldity  of 
their  motions  be  accounted  for,  if  they  never  loftfight 
of  land  ? How  could  fo  imperfeâ;  a kind  of  navigation 
ferve  to  convey  into  England  fuch  numerous  fleets  as 
failed  from  Denmark  and  Norway  ? How  were  Icc- 
land,  the  ifles  of  Faro,  Shetland  and  Groenland  ex- 
plored  ? There  is  nothi;jg  then  in  the  diftancè  of  À- 
mcrica  that  can  render  it  unlikely  to  hâve  been  dif- 
\covered  by  the  Norwegians.  Let  us  fee  if  there  are 
not  other-greater  difficulties.' 

••  The  relations  handed  down  to  us  in  the  chronicles, 
and  the  name  affixed  to  this  new  difcovered  country, 
agrée  in  deferibing  it  as  a foil  where  the  vine  fponta- 
neoufly  grows.  This  circumftance  alone  bas  fervecî 
wilh  many  pcople  to  render  the  whole  account  fuf- 

pe6led  ; 
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pecled  j but  on  a clofer  view,  we  lllall  lind  it  fo  far 
•irom  overthrowing,  that  it  evcn  confirms  the  othcr 
parts  of  the  relation.  I fliall  not  evacle  the  difficulty 
((as  I mighc)  by  anfwering,  that  very  potTibly  the 
'Norwegians  might  be  fo  little  acquainted  with  grapes, 
-as  to  millake  currants  for  thcm,  which  in  the  Nor- 
thern languages  are  called  Viin-hcer'*,  or  vine-ber- 
: ries  ; and  of  which  in  feveral  places  they  make  a kind 
of  fermented  liquor  : but  I can  aflert  on  the  faith  of 
:the  mofl  crédible  travellers,  that  not  only  in  Canada 
’.thc  vine  grows  without  cultivation,  and  bears  a fmàll 
well-tafted  fruit  ; but_that  it  is  alfo  found  in  far  more 
• northern  latitudes,  and  even  where  the  winters  are 
very  fevere.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Ellis  f may  herc 
render  ail  others  needlefs.  This  curious  and  fenfible 
obferver  met  with  the  famé  kind  of  vine  about  the 
Englifh  fettlements  in  Hudfon’s  Bay  ; the  fruit  of 

which  he  compares  to  the  currants  of  the  Levant. 

Now  Labrador  is  not  far  from  thence  j it  lies  partly 
in  the  famé,  and  partly  in  a more  fouthern  latitude, 
and  their  feveral  prodüdtions  feem  to  be  much  alike. 
Befides,  as  the  Europeans  never  penetrated  very  far 
into  the  country,  it  would  not  piove  that  therc  v/ere 
no  vines  there,  even  if  they  had  not  met  with  any. 
But  we  hâve  room  to  expeâ;  greater  difeoveries  on 
this  fubjed  from  Mr.  Kalm,  a Swedifli  botanid,  edu- 

cated 

Vun-Lar,  or  rather  IVln-ber,  is  a general  namç  in  the  North  for 
Goofeberries,  Currants,  and  Grapes.  T. 
t Voyage  to  Hudfon’s  Cay,  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Vol.  H. 
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cated  under  Linnxus,  who  fome  jears  fince  made  a 
turiouij  progrefs  through  Canada,  v/ith  a view  to  its 
îiatural  hiftory  and  produ6lions.  According  to  him, 
the  colony  of  Vihland  ’was  in  the  ifland  of  New- 
foundland,  vvhich  is  only  feparated  frora  the  continent 
of  Labrador  by  a narrow  ilreight  of  a few  leagues 
called  Belle-Isle  This  he  has  undertaken  to  prove 
in  a part  of  his  Work  not  yet  publiûied  ; nor  can  any 
writer  inveftigate  fùch  an  inquiry  fo  well  as  one  who 
has  been  himfelf  upon  the  fpot. 

As  to  the  other  circumftances  of  the  relation,  tlie 
account  given  by  the  anciênt  chroiiicles  agréés  in  ali 
refpecls  with  the  reports  of  modem  voyagCrs.  Thefe 
tell  us,  that  the  native  favages  of  thofe  coüntries, 
frora  the  frequent  ufe  they  make  of  them  in  fiihing, 
can  in  a Ihort  time  colleél  together  a vaft  number  of 
canoës  ; that  they  are  very  Ikilful  with  their  bows 
and  arrows  ; that  on  the  coafts  they  fifn  for  whales, 
and  in  the  inland  parts  live  by  hunting  ; fo  that  their 
merchandize  coniifts  of  whale-bone  and  various  kinds 
of  Ikins  and  fiirs  ; that  they  are  very  fond  of  iron  or 
hardware,  efpecially  arms,  hatchets,  and  other  inilru- 
ments  of  like  fort  f ; that  they  are  very  apt  to  rob 
Itfangers,  but  are  othervvife  cowardly  and  unwarlike. 

If  to  this  pi^ture  y ou  add,  that  they  are  for  the 
inoft  part  of  a middle  flature,  and  little  ikilled  in  tlie 
art  of  war,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Norwegians,  the 

largeft, 

**  Kalm’s  Refa  til  Norra- America.  Tome  ü.  p.  471- 
f Vid.  Ellis  ubi  fupra. 
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largeft,  flrongefl  and  moft  a6Hve  people  of  Europe 
iliould  look  upon  them  with  contempt,  as  a poor, 
weak,  degenerate  race.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
name  they  gave  them  of  Skrelingues  is  the  famé 
with  which  they  denoted  the  Greenlanders  when  they 
firft  difcoveied  them.  In  reality  thefe  Greenland- 
ers and  the  Eskimaux  feem  to  hâve  been  one people; 
and  this  likenefs  between  them,  which  has  fo  much 
Ilruck  the  modems,  could  not  fail  of  appearing  in  a 
flronger  light  to  the  Norwegians,  who  were  ftill  bet- 
ter  able  to  compare  them  together.  “ I believe,  fays 
“ Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  Elkimaux  are  the  famé  people 
“ with  the  Greenlanders  ; and  this  feems  the  more 
• **  probable,  when  we  confider  the  narrownefs  of  Da- 
vis s Streight,  and  the  vagabond  ftrolling  life  we 
hnd  ail  this  nation  accuftomed  to  lead  wherever  we 
“ meet  with  them.”  This  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Egede,  who  knew  the  Greenlanders  better  than  any 
body.  He  obferves,  that  according  to  their  own  ac- 
counts,  Davis’s  Streight  is  only  a deep  bay,  which 
runs  on,  narrowing  towards  the  north,  till  the  oppo- 
lite  American  continent  can  be  eafily  difcerned  from 
'Greenland,  and  that  the  extremity  of  this  bay  ends  in 
■ a river,  over  which,  wandering  favages,  inured  to 
cold,  might  eafily  pafs  from  one  land  to  the  other,  e- 
ven  if  they  had  had  no  canoës. 

The  refult  of  ail  tliis  feems  to  be,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  that  the  Norwegian  Greenlanders  dif- 
çovered  the  American  continent  ; that  the  place  where 
they  fettled  was  either  the  country  of  Labrador  or 

'•  K k Ncwfound- 
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Ncwfoundbnd,  and  that  their  colony  fubfifted  there.a 
good  while.  But  then  this  is  ail  we  can  fay  about  it 
with  any  certainty.  To  endeavour  to  afcertain  tbe 
exadt  fite,  extent  and  fortune  of  tbe  eftablifhment, 
would  be  a fruitlefs  labour.  Time  and  chance  may 
poffibly  one  day  inform  us  of  thefe  circumftances.  I 
* lhall  not  therefore  amufe  the  reader  with  uncertain 
conjeaures  -,  neither  fliall  I trouble  him  with  fuch  re- 
fleaions  as  he  is  able  to  make  much  better  than  myr 
felf.-  . , 


CHAP. 
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C H A P T E R XII. 


Of  tie  cujioms  and  màuners  of  the 

nations. 


ancient  "Northerh 


WHOEVER  attempts  to  delineatc  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North,  will 
find  their  love  of  war  and  paffion  for  arms  among  the 
moft  charaéteriftic  and  expreflive  lines  of  the  portrait. 
Their  préjudices,-  their  cuftoms,  their  dailj  occupa- 
tions, their  amufements,  in  fliort,  everj  a6lion  of  their 
lives  were  ail  imprefled  with  ihis  paffion.  They  paff- 
ed  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  either  in  camps  or 
on  board  their  fleets,  emplojed  in  real  engagements,- 
in  préparations  for  them,  or  in  ffiam  fights  j for  wheii— 
ever  they  were  conftraincd  to  live  in  peace,  the  re- 

' femblance 
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femblance  of  war  fiirniflied  out  tlieir  highcfl  enter- 
tainment. They  then  had  reviews,  mock  battles, 
which  frequently  ended  in  real  ones,tournaments,  the 
bodilj  exercifes  of  wreftling,  boxing,  racing,  &c.  The 
refl:  of  tlieir  timc  was  commonly  fpent  in  hunting*, 
public  bufinefs,  drinking  and  fleeping.  “ The  Ger- 
**  mans,”  fajs  Tacitus,  when  not  engaged  in  war, 
pafs  their  time  in  indolence,  feafting  and  fleep.  The 
braveft  and  nioft  warlike  among  them  do  nothing 
‘ ‘ themfelves  ; but  transfer  the  whole  care  of  the 
houfe,  familj  and  poffeffions  to  the  females,  the 
“ old  men  and  fuch  as  are  infirm  among  them  : And 
“ the  famé  people,  by  a ftrange  contradi£lion  of  na- 
“ ture,  both  love  ina61ion,  and  hâte  peace.”  Ail  the 
Celtic  nations  lie  under  the  famé  reproach  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  ; and  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive,  that  a people  who  affixed  ideas  of  contempt  to 
ail  labour  of  body  and  mind,  had  for  the  moft  part 

nothing 


* So  Cæfar  writes  of  the  Ger- 
man3,  ^ iia  omnis  in  venationibus  at- 
fue  in  Jîudiis  rei-  militaris  confiait.— 
Tacitus  is  believed  to  hâve  faid 
the  famé  thing  in  the  paffage  quo- 
ted  below,  but  as  fome  of  the  words 
are  thought  to  be  corrupt,  our  au- 
thor  has  dropt  them  in  his  quota- 
tion.  The  whole  paffage  ftands 
in  the  copies  thus,  ^otiem  bellum 
non  ineunt,  NON  wultum  venatïbus  ; 
flus  per  otium  tranfigunt,  dediti  fom- 


no  ciboque.  (Tacit.  Germ.  c.  15.) 
The  learned  are  generally  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  fécond  non  here  is 
fpurious,  and  that  we  ftiould  read 
multum  venatibus,  or  tum  vilam  ve- 
natibus,  &c.  But  Pelloutier  thinks 
Tacitus  meant  to  infmnate  that  the 
Germans  beftow  a fmall  portion  of 
their  time  in  hunting,  but  much 
more  in  idlencfs,  feafting  and  fleep- 
ing. Hift,  des  Celtes,  tom.  i.  p. 
449.  T. 
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nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  caroufe  and  fleep,  wlienevef 
the  ftate  did  not  call  them  to  arms.  This  was  the 
badge  and  nobleft  privilège  of  their  liberty  ; every 
free  man  placed  bis  glory  and  happinefs  in  being  of- 
ten  invited  to  folemn  entertainments  j and  the  hopes 
of  partaking  of  eternal  feafts  filled,  v3.s  we  hâve  feen, 
the  North  with  heroes.  Other  pleafures  and  other 
rewards  hâve  been  conceived  under  the  influence  of 
other  eûmes  ; AU  nations  hâve  in  their  infancy  been 
govcrned  by  the  force  of  climate  ; and  their  firft  legi- 
flators,  far  from  endeavouring  to  flem  this  torrent  but 
borne  away  with  it  themfelves,  hâve  ever  by  their 
laws  and  inftitutions  enlarged  and  encreafed  its  natu- 
ral  prevalence.  “ Among  the  Celts  (as  their  learned 
**  hiftorian  tells  us)  there  was  no  national  or  provin- 
“ cial  aflembly  held  ; no  civil  or  religions  fellival 

s 

“ obferved  ; no  birth-day,  marriage  or  funeral  pro- 
perly  folemnized  *,  no  treaty  of  alliance  or  friend- 
“ fhip  entered  into,  in  which  feafting  did  not  bear  a 
“ principal  part  In  ail  the  hiftorical  monuments 
ç)f  ancient  Scandinavia,  we  conftantly  hear  of  frequent 
and  exceffive  feaftings  f . Tacitus  obferves,  that  the 

> plèntiful 


• Vid.  Pelloutier  Hift.  des  Cel- 
tes. Tom.  i.  lib.  %.  chap.  iz, 
f We  find  remarkable  inftances 
in  the  fcelandic  Chronicles,  quot- 
cd  by  Arngrim  Jonas.  Crymog, 
lib.  i.  cap.  6.  p.  54.  Two  brothers 
in  Iceland  at  the  funeral  of  their 
futher,  made  a feaft  for  izoo  per- 


fons,  and  regaled  them  fourteen 
days.  Another  inhabitant  of  Ice- 
land entertained  for  the  famé  mim- 
ber  of  days  not  Icfs  than  900  per- 
fons,  and  at  laft  fent  them  away 
with  prefents.  Fcalls  of  this  fort 
were  frequent  in  Norway  and 
throughout  ail  the  North.  ïjl  Edit. 
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picntifül  tables  of  the  chiefs,  were,  amorig  the  Ger- 
mans,  the  wages  of  tlieir  dépendants  *.  Nor  conld  a 
great  lord  or  chieftain  take  a readier  way  to  attraft  a 
imraerous  train  of  followers,  than  by  often  making 
magnificent  entertainments.  ït  was  at  table  that  the 
Germans  confulted  together  on  their  moft  important 
concerns,  fuch  as  the  elefting  of  their  princes,  the  en- 
tering  into  war,  or  the  concluding  of  peace,  &c.  On 
the  morrow  they  re-confidered  the  refolutions  of  the 
preceding  night,  fuppofing,  adds  the  famé  hiftorian, 
“ that  the  proper  time  to  take  eaeh  others  opinions 
was  when  the  foui  was  too  open  for  difguife  ; and 
to  déterminé,  when  it  was  too  cautious  to  err.”-— 
The  common  liquors  at  thefe  caroufals  were  either 
beer,  mead  or  wine  when  they  could  get  it  ; Thefe 
they  drank  out  of  earthen  or  wooden  pitchers,  or  elfe 
out  of  the  horns  of  wild  bulls  with  which  their  fo^ 
refis  abounded,  or  laflly  out  of  the  sculls  of  their  e- 
nemies.  The  principal  perfon  at  the  table  took  the 
eup  firfl,  and  rifing  up,  faluted  by  name  either  him 
who  fat  next  him,  or  him  who  was  neareft  in  rank  -, 
then  he  drank  it  off,  and  caufing  it  to  be  filled  up  a- 
gain  to  the  brim,  prefented  it  to  the  man  whom  he 
had  faluted  f . Hence  came  the  euftom  of  drinking 

to 

* Nam  epula,  et  quamquam  Irt-  Icept  up,  at  fcJemn  feafts,  in  fomc 
eompti,  leirgi  tamen  appar atus,  pro  of  the  Colleges  in  our  Univerfi- 

jlipaidio  cedunt.  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  tics. In  like  manner  our  euf- 

Ijj,  tom  of  drinking  to  the  meniory  of 

•y  This  ancient  ceremony  is  flill  departed  perfons,  is  evidently  a 

relique 
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to  the  Health  of  the  guefls  : But  I know  not  whether 
that  of  drinking  to  the  honour  of  the  Gods  was  genc- 
rallj-  praftifed  among  ail  the  ‘ Gothic  and’  Celtic 
people,  or  only  among  fome  of  the  northern  nations, 
Snorro  Sturlefon  fajs,  **  That  in  the  folemn  feftivals, 
**  fuch  as  ufuallj  followed  the  facrifices,  they  empti- 
ed  what  was  called  the  Cup  of  Odin,  to  obtaiii 
“ viélory  and  a glorious  reign  ; then  the  cups  of  Nl- 
**  ORD  and  of  Frey,  for  a plentiful  feafon  ; after  wliich 
“ feveral  ufed  to  take  olF  another  to  Brage  the 
**  God  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry.”  The  Scandinavi- 
ans  were  fo  much  addifted  to  this  cuflom,  that  the 
firft  miffionaries,  unable  to  abolifh  it,  were  forced  in- 
ftead  of  thefe  falfe  deities  to  fubUitute  the  true  God, 
Jefus  Chrift  and  the  faints  ; to  whofe  honour  they  de- 
voutly  drank  for  many  âges.  In  the  pagan  times  they 
alfo  drank  to  the  heroes,  and  tp  fuch  of  their  friends 
as  had  fallen  bravely  in  battle.  Laftly,  it  was  at  thefe 
feafls,  for  the  moft  part,  that  thofe  associations  were 
formed  and  confirmed,  which  the  old  Chronicles  fo 
often  mention.  There  was  fcarcely  a valiant  man 
who  was  not  a member  of  one  or  more  of  thefe  focie- 
ties  ; the  chief  tie  of  which  was  a folemn  obligation 

entered 


relique  of  the  ancient  fuperftition  rum  mantlus  parentare  fe  credebant. 
t)f  drinking  to  the  mânes  of  their  Wormius  apud  Barthol.  Cauf.  con- 

hcroes,  kings  and  friends. tempt.  mort.  p.  127.  T. 

Htroum,  rrgum,  amtcorum,  et  in  bel-  * Vid.  Barthol.  de  Cauf.  con- 
lo  fortiter  rem  gerentium,  memoria-  tempt.  mort.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  p.  128. 
les  fiypbos  ‘ exhauriehant^  quibus  to- 
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entered  into,  to  defend  and  protect  their  companîons 
on  ail  occafions,  and  to  revenge  their  deaths  at  the  ha- 
zard  of  their  own  lives  *.  This  oath  was  taken  and 
renewed  at  their  feftivals,  which  had  alfo  their  refpec- 
tive  laws.  Fraternities  of  this  fort  llill  fubfifled  after 
the  Chriftian  religion  was  received  in  the  North,  but 
by  degrees  the  objedt  was  changed.  When  the  har- 
bouring  projets  of  enmity  and  revenge  were  forbid- 
den  at  them,  thefe  meetings  had  no  other  cbje£t  or 
fupport  but  drunkennefs  and  intempérance.  More 
than  two  hundred  years  after  the  Scandinavians  had 
^mbraced  Chriftianity  there  were  llill  confraternities 
of  which  the  firft  nobility  were  members.  But  the 

' diforders 

I 

I 

* In  the  early  ftate  of  fociety,  ships,  ani  were  often  under  the 
when  the  laws  were  too  weak  to  patronage  of  fome  great  man  ; 
afford  proteillon,  individuals  had  they  had  public  badges  by  which 
no  other  means  of  fecuring  their  each  band  or  confederacy  was  dif- 
Eves  and  propei;ty,butby  entering  tinguifhed,  and  at  length  grew  to 
into  thefe  alTociations,  in  which  a fuch  a pafs  as  to  fupport  each  o- 
number  of  men  engaged  to  vindi-  ther  in  ail  quarrels,  robberies,mur- 
eate  and  avenge  each  other.  Thefe  dcrs  and  other  outrages  : this  oc- 
confederacies,  which  were  at  firft  cafioned  a particular  adl  of  parlia- 
neceflary  for  felf-prefervation,  and  ment  for  their  fupprefîïon,  i Rich. 

might  originally  be  confined  to  II.  chap.  7. Dr.  Hickes  has 

felf-defence,  often  proceeded  after-  preferved  a vefy  curious  bond  of 
wards  to  aél  offenfively,  and  fo  this  kind,  which  he  calls  Sodaliti- 
were  produdlive  of  great  mifchiefs.  um  ; it  was  drawn  up  in  the  Ang- 

Confraternities  of  the  famé  kind  lo-Saxon  times,  and  contains  many 
nrevailed  in  this  kingdom,  not  on-  particulars  which  ftrongly  mark 
ly  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  mannersand  characfter  of  thofc 
but  for  fome  ^ges  after  the  con-  rude  âges.  See  his  Dijfertatio  E- 
queû.  They  were  called  Band-  />!Jlolarh,  21.  T. 
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diforJers  committed  at  thefe  meetings  encreafing,  thc 
Councils  vvere  at  laft  obliged  to  fupprefs  tliein  . 

While  the  attention  of  thefe  pcople  was  thus  en- 
grofled  by  their  paflion  for  arms,  and  the  plcafures  of 
the  table,  we  maj  conclude  that  love  held  no  violent 
dominion  over  them.  it  is  befides  well  known,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North  are  not  of  very  quick 
fenfibility.  The  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
Scandinavians  were  in  this  refpedt  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Afiatics  and  more  fouthern  nations  ; who 
by  a contraO:  as  remarkable  as  it  is  common,  hâve  e- 
ver  felt  for  the  female  fex  the  warm  paffion  of  love, 
devoid  of  any  real  efteem.  Being  at  the  famé  time 
tyrants  and  flaves  ; laying  afide  their  own  reafon,  and 
Vol.  I.  h 1 reqniring 


• The  reader  will  find  many 
curious  particulars  relâting  to  the 
above-mentioned  confratemltics, 
(in  theantientTeutonic  Gylten, 
fometimes  wriften  Kelten,  or 
Gilds  asthey  arc  now  called  in  thc 
North)  in  Bartholin  ; who  has 
given  fome  of  the  laws  or  ftatutes 
obferved  hy  them,  particularly 
thofe  found  in  a MS.  of  the  thir- 

teenth  century. One  of  thefe 

{fatutes  wiil  give  us  an  idcaof  the, 
fobricty  of  thofe  times  : Si  quis  pro 
ebriitate  cecid.  rit  in  ipfa  domo  :on-vi~ 
vii,  vel  antequam  propriam  curiam 
intraverif,  Qram  (a  fniall  picce  of 
moncy)  perfolvat.  Not  lefs  rcmar- 
kablc  arc  the  ftatutes  of  another 


confraternity  inftituted  in  honour 
of  S.  Olave  king  pf  Norway  ; a- 
mong  which  we  find  thefe  ; ^i- 
cunque  potum  fuum  éffundit  latins 
quant  pede  nselare  poterity  VI,  Dena- 
ries  perfolvat.  ^jticunque  dormierit 
in  banco  convivii  in  confpeSla  fra~ 
trum,  Qram  perfolvat.  ^jsicunque 
ebrietatis  causa  in  d-mo  convivii  vo- 
mi tunt  fecerit,  Dimidiam  Marcam 
perfolvat^  &c.  (Barthol.  cauf.  con- 
tempt.  mort.  &c.  p.  133.) 

Our  modem  Corporations  and 
Clubs  are  cvidently  thc  ofiTspring 
of  the  (“  in  tbe  antient  ‘Teutonic 
Gylten,  fometimes  ivritten  Kel- 
ten,") Gilds,  or  Guilds  of 
our  northern  anceftors,  T. 


\ 
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ré  qui  ring  noue  in  the  obje»Sl,  they  hâve  ever  made  a 
quick  tranfitloii  from  adoration  to  contempt,  andfiom 
fentiments  of  the  moft  extravagant  and  violent  love, 
to  thole  of  the  moi]:  cruel  jealoufy  or  of  an  indiffér- 
ence ftill  more  infulting.  We  fiud  the  reverfe  of  ail 
tjiis  among  the  northern  nations,  -vyho  did  not  fo  much 
çonlider  thç  other  fex  as  made  for  their  pleafure,  as 
to  be  their  equals  and  companions,  wliofe  efteem,  as 
valuable  as  their  other  favours,  could  only  be  obtain- 
ed  by  confiant  attentions,  by  generous  fervices,  and 
by  a proper  exertion  of  virtue  and  courage.  I con- 
çoive that  this  will  at  firft  fight  be  deemed  a paradox, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  an  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  a 
manner  of  thinking  \yhich  fupçofes  fo  much  delicacy, 
with  the  rough  unpolilhed  çharaéler  of  this  people. 
Yet  I believe  the  obfervation  is  fo  well  grounded, 
that  one  may  venture  to  affert,  that  it  is  this  famé 
people  who  hâve  contributed  to  difFufe  through  ail 
Europe  that  fpirit  of  cquity,  of  modération,  and  ge- 
nerofity  fliewn  by  the  ftronger  to  the  weaker  fex, 
which  is  at  this  day  the  diftinguifhlng  charadïleriftic 
of  European  manners  ; nay  that  we  even  owe  to  them 
that  fpirit  of  gallantry  which  was  fo  little  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  how  poli  te  foever  in  other 
refpeéls. 

That  there  fhould  in  the  North  be  a communica- 
tion of  liberty  and  equality  between  tlie  two  fexes,  is 
what  one  might  expeél  to  find  there  in  thofe  ancient 
times,  when  mens  property  was  fmall  and  almoft  up- 
on  an  equality  ; when  their  manners  were  fimple  ; 

when 
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when  their  paillons  difclofecl  themfelves  but  ilowly> 
and  then  under  the  dominion  of  reafon  ; being  mode- 
rated  bj  a rigorous  climate  and  their  hard  way  of 
living  ; and  laftly,  when  the  foie  aim  of  governihent 
was  to  preferve  and  extend  liberty.  But  the  Scandi- 
navians  went  ilill  farther,  and  thefe  famé  men,  wh"> 
on  other  occafions  were  too  high-fpirited  to  yield  to 
any  earthly  power  ; yet  in  whatever  related  to  the  fair 
fex  feem  to  hâve  been  no  longer  tenacious  of  their  rightr 
or  independence.  The  principles  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
or  Celtic  religion  vvill  aiford  us  proofs  of  this  refpefl 
paid  to  the  ladies^  and  at  the  famé  time  may  poffibly 
help  us  to  account  for  it.  I hâve  often  aiTerted  that 
the  immédiate  intervention  of  the  Deity,  even  in  the 
ilighteil  things,  was  one  of  their  moft  eilabliihed  doc- 
trines, and  that  every,  even  the  moft  minute  appear- 
ance  of  nature,  was  a manifeftation  of  the  will  of  hea- 
ven  to  thofe  who  underftood  its  language.  Thusmens 
involuntary  motions,  their- dreams,  their  fudden  and 
unforefeen  inclinations  being  confidered  as  the  faluta- 
ry  admonitions  of  heaven,  became  the  objefls  of  feri- 
ons attention.  And  a urtiverfal  refpefl:  could  not  but 
be  paid  to  thofe  who  were  confidered  as  the  organs  or 
iuftruments  of  a beneficent  Deity.  Now  women  muft 
appear  mach  more  proper  than  men  for  fo  noble  a 
purpofe,  who  being  commonly  more  fubjefi  than  we 
to  the  unknown  laws  of  tempérament  and  conftitu- 
tion,  feem  lefs  to  be  governed  by  refleéfion,  than  by 
ienfation  and  natural  inftinft.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Germans  admitted  them  into  their  councils,  and  con- 
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fulted  vvith  tlieni  on  tlie  bufinefs  o£  the  flate.  Hcnce 
it  was  that  among  them,  as  alfo  aoiong  the  Gauls, 
there  were  ten  propheteffes  for  one  prophet  ; whereas 
in  the  Eaft  we  fînd  the  contrary  proportion,  if  indeed 
there  was  ever  known  an  iuftance  in  thofe  countries 
of  a female  worker  of  miracles.  Hence  alfo  it  was, 
that  nothing  was  formerly  more  common  in  the 
North,  than  to  meet  with  women  who  delivered  ora- 
cular  informations,  cured  the  moft  inveterate  mala- 
dies, alTumed  whatever  fliape  they  pleafed,  raifed 
llorms,  chained  up  the  winds,  travelled  through  the 
air,  and  in  one  word,  performed  every  funélion  of  the 
Fairy-art.  Thus  endowed  with  fupernatural  powers, 
thefe  prophetefîes  being  converted  as  it  were  into  fai- 
fies  or  démons,  influenccd  the  events  they  had  pre- 
diéled,  and  ail  nature  became  fubjeft  to  their  com- 
mand.  Tacitus  puts  this  beyond  a difpute  when  he 
fays,  The  Germans  fuppofe  fome  divine  and  pro- 
“ phetic  quality  relident  in  their  women,  and  are 
“ careful  neither  to  difregard  their  admonitions,  nor 
to  negleft  their  anfwers  Nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed  but  that  the  famé  notions  prevailed  among  the 
Scandinavians.  Strabo  relates  that  the  Cimbri  were 

accom- 
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àccompanied  bj  vencrable  and  hoary-headed  prophet- 
efles,  appirrelled  in  long  linen  robes  moft  fplendidly 
white.  We  alfo  find  this  people  always  attended  by 
their  wives  even  in  their  mofl  diftant  expéditions, 
hearing  them  with  refpe6l,  and  after  a defeat,  more 
afraid  of  their  reproaches  than  of  the  blows  of  the  e- 
nemj.  To  this  we  maj  add,  that  the  men  being  con- 
ftantly  emplojed  either  in  war  or  hunting,  left  to  the 
women  the  care  of  acquiring  thofe  ufeful  branches  of 
knowledge  which  made  them  regarded  bj  their  huf- 
bands  as  propheteffes  and  oracles.  Thus  to  them  be- 
longed  the  ftudj  of  fimples  and  the  art  of  healing 
wounds,  an  art  as  my fierions  in  thofe  times,  as  the  oc- 
cafions  of  it  were  frequent.  In  the  ancient  chronicles 
of  the  North,  we  find  the  matrons  and  the  young  wo- 
men always  employed  in  dreffing  the  wounds  of  their 
hufbands  or  lovers.  It  was  the  famé  with  dreams  ; 
which  the  women  alone  were  verfed  in  the  art  of  in- 
terpreting 

But  this  is  not  ail.  At  a time  when  piracy  and  a 
fondnefs  for  feeking  adventures  expofed  weaknefs  to 
continuai  and  unexpefted  attacks,  the  women,  efps- 
cially  thofe  of  celebrated  beauty,  flood  in  want  fome- 
times  of  deliverers,  and  almoft  always  of  defenders. 
Every  young  W'arrior,  eager  after  glory,  (and  this  was 
oftcn  the  charafter  of  whole  nations,)  mufl  hâve  beea 
glad  then  to  take  upon  him  an  office,  whicli  proraifed 

fuch 

• Probably  bccaufe  the  women  paie!  more  attention  to  thcm'tlian 
the  men,  and  gave  more  crédit  to  them.  FUJI  Edit. 
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fuch  jufl  returns  of  famé,  which  flattered  the  moft  a-* 
greeable  of  ail  pallions,  and  at  the  famé  time  gratlfied 
another  almofl;  as  Urong,  that  for  a wandering  and 
rambling  life.  We  are  apt  to  value  what  %ve  acquire, 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  trouble  it  colis  us. 
Accordingly  the  hero  looked  upon  himfelf  as  fulFi- 
ciently  rewarded  for  ail  his  pains,  if  he  could  at 
length  obtain  the  fair  hand  of  her  he  had  delivered  ; 
and  it  is  obvions  how  honourable  fuch  marrlages  muft 
hâve  been  among  the  people  who  thought  in  this 
manner.  This  émulation  would  quickly  encreafe  the 
number  of  thofe  gallant  knights  ; And  the  women, 
on  their  parts,  would  not  fail  to  acquire  a kind  of 
flatelinefs,  conliderîng  themfelves  as  no  lefs  necelTary 
to  the  glory  of  their  loyers,  than  to  their  happinefs 
and  pleafure.  That  fair  one  who  had  Ilood  in  need  of 
feveral  champions,  yielded  only  to  the  moll  courage- 
ous  ; and  lhe  who  had  never  been  in  a lltuation  that 
required  proteclors,  was  llill  délirons  of  the  lover 
who  had  proved  himfelf  capable  of  encountering  ail 
kind  of  dangers  for  her  fake.  This  was  more  than 
enough  to  inflame  fuch  fpirits  as  thefe  vvith  an  ému- 
lation of  furpalling  each  other,  and  of  difplaying  their 
courage  and  intrepidity.  Befides,  the  charaéler  of  the 
noithern  women  themfelves  left  the  men  no  other  lefs 
glorious  means  of  gaining  their  hearts.  Naturally 
challe  and  proud,  there  was  no  other  way  but  this  to 
corne  at  them.  Educated  under  the  influence  of  the 
famé  préjudices  concerning  honour  as  the  men,  they 
were  early  taught  to  defpife  thofe  who  fpent  their 
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youth  in  a peaceful  obfcurity.  AU  the  hiüorîeal  re- 
cords of  ancient  Scandinavia  prove  what  I advance. 
We  fee  there  the  tiirn  for  chivalry  as  it  were  in  the 
byd.  The  hiftory  of  other  nations  fhews  it  afterwards 
as  it  were  opening  and  expanding  in  Spain,  France, 
Italy  and  England,  being  carried  there  by  the  fwarms 
that  iffued  from  the  North,  It  is  in  reality  this  famé 
fpirit,  reduced  afterwards  within  jufter  bounds,  which 
bas  beçn  productive  of  that  polite  gallantry  fo  pecu- 
liarly  obfervable  in  our  manners,  which  adds  a dou- 
ble relifli  to  the  mpft  pleafing  of  ail  focial  bands, 
wiiich  unités  the  lailing  charrns  of  fentiment,  regard, 
and  friendHiip,  with  the  fleeting  lire  of  love,  which 
tempers  and  animâtes  one  by  the  other,  adds  to  their 
number,  power,  and  duration,  and  which  cherifhçs 
and  unfolds  fenlibility,  that  moll  choice  gift  of  nature, 
without  which  neither  décorum,  propriety,  chalte 
friendfhip,  nor  true  generoCty  can  exifl  among  men. 
It  would  be  needlefs  to  prove,  that  we  are  not  indebt- 
ed  for  this  rnanner  of  thinking  to  the  ancient  Romans. 
\V  e may  appeal  for  this  to  ail  who  knovv  any  thing 
of  their  charaCler.  But  though  I alTert  that  the  re- 
fpect  we  lhew  to  the  fair  fex  is  probably  derived  from 
that  fuperftitious  reverence  which  our  anceflors  had 
fçr  them,  and  is  only  a relique  of  that  ancient  autho- 
rity,  which  the  women  enjoyed  atnong  the  northern 
nations  ; 1 ought  alfo  to  prove  by  laCls  an  opinion  fo 
contrary  to  eftablilhcd  préjudices,  and  at  lirli  light  ib 
imlikely  to  be  truc.  To  do  this  will  be  eafv. 


Everv 
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Every  page  o£  northern  hillory  prefcnts  us  witii 
warriors  as  gallant  as  intrepid-  Infpired  by  that  paf- 
fioii  which  Montagne  calls  “ the  fpi  ing  of  great  ac- 
“ dons,”  king  Regner  Lodbrog,  whom  1 hâve  fo 
often  mentioned,  and  who  was  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated  heroes  of  his  time,  Tignalized  his  youth  by  a 
gallant  exploit.  A Swedifh  prince  had  a daughter 
narned  Xiiora,  whofe  beauty  was  celebrated  through- 
out  the  North.  Fearing  left  flie  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a ravifher,  he  fecured  her,  probably  during 
his  abfence,  in  a caüle  of  his,  under  ihe  guardianfhip 
of  one  of  his  officers.  This  man  falling  violently  in 
love  with  his  ward,  abfolutely  refufed  to  refign  his 
charge,  and  had  taken  fnch  précautions  to  keep  her 
in  his  hands,  that  the  Swedifli  prince  in  vain  endea- 
voured  to  fet  her  at  liberty.  Defpairing  at  laft  to 
fucceed  in  the  attempt  himfelf,  hc  publifhed  through 
ail  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  he  would  bellow 
his  daughter  in  marriage  on  any  perfon,  of  whatever 
condition,  who  ihould  conquer  her  ravifher  Of  ail 
thofe  who  afpired  to  fo  noble  a prize,  young  Regner 
was  tlic  happy  man  who  delivered  and  married  the 
fair  captive.  This  exploit,  as  he  tells  us  in  an  ode 
'which  he  wrote  a very  little  time  before  his  death, 

placcd 
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placed  him  in  tha  rank  of  heroes.  Aftcr  Thora’^  cle- 
ceafe,  Régner  erpoufed  a young  fhepherdefs  whona  he 
liad  feen  by  accident  on  the  coaft  of  Narwaj.  As  the 
particular  circumllances  of  this  event  are  to  mj  pre- 
fent  purpofe,  I will  brieflj  relate  them  froin  a verj 
ancient  Icelandic  hiflorj  of  the  life  of  Regner 

The  narae  of  this  moft  beautiful  nymph  was  As- 
LAUGA,  who  no  fooner  faw  a fleet  draw  near  the  fliore 
where  flie  fed  her  Hock,  but  yielding  to  the  natural 
pafîion  of  her  fex,  repaired  to  a neighbouring  foiin- 
tain,  where  flie  carefully  wafhed  her  face  and  hands, 
and  combed  her  long  golden  hair  which  hung  down 
to  her  feet.  The  people  whona  Regner  had  ordered 
on  fliore  to  feek  for  provilions,  were  fo  amazed  ather 
bcauty,  that  they  returned  to  their  commander, 
bnaging  nothing  back  with  them  but  aftonifliment 
and  admiration.  The  King  furprifed  at  their  account, 
v/as  defirous  to  judge  himfelf  whether  the  young 
maid  was  really  fo  handfome  as  to  make  his  men  for- 
get  the  orders  he  had  given  them.  With  this  defign 
he  fent  one  of  his  chief  attendants  to  invite  Aflauga 
on  board  ; but  lhe  was  prudent  enough  to  refufe  him, 
till  Regner  had  given  his  honour,  that  no  attempts 
fhould  be  m.ade  bn  her  virtue.  Then  fuffering  her- 
felf  to  be  condu6led  to  the  king,  he  no  fooner  faw  her, 
than  ftruck  with  admiration,  he  fung  extemporary 
verfes  to  this  efFe6t  : O moft  mighty  Odin  ! what  a 
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l'weet  and  unexpefted  confolation  wüuld  it  be,  ii: 
this  young  and  lovclj  fhepherdefs  would  permit 
“ me  to  join  my  hands  to  hers  as  a pledge  of  eternal 
“ alliance  !”  Aflauga  perceiving  that  the  king’s  paf- 
fion  eyery  moment  increafed,  was  apprehenfîve  he 
would  not  keep  his  word,  and  in  anfwer  to  fuch  a 
flattering  compliment,  only  returned  thefe  verfes^ 
(for  fuch  language  was  at  that  time  much  more  po- 
iite  than  profe,  and  argucd,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently, 
good  breeding  and  wit,)  “ O prince,  you  will  deferve 
to  undergo  fome  misfortune,  if  you  fail  in  your 
Word  to  me.  I hâve  paid  my  refpefts  to  the  king, 
and  he  ought  noW  to  fend  me  back  to  my  parents.” 
This  anfwer  only  inflamed  the  Danifli  monarch’s  love, 
and  he  propofed  to  carry  her  to  his  court,  where  her 
happy  lot  üiould  be  the  envy  of  ail  her  companions. 
To  add  weight  to  his  întreaties,  he  offered  her  a rich 
veftment  ornamented  with/ilver,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  former  queen  Thora,  and  flill  addreffing  her  in 
veife,  Take,”  fays  he,  if  you  are  wife,  this  robe 
embroidered  vvith  hiver,  which  belonged  to  Thora. 
“ Rich  garments  are  made  for  you.  The  lovely 
hands  of  Thora  hâve  often  run  over  this  piece  of 
‘4  Work,  and  it  will  be  dear  to  the  laft  moment  of 
“ life,  to  him  whom  the  North  hath  called  the  prince 
of  heroes.” 

Aflauga  was  fllll  proof  againft  this  flattering  at- 
tack  : “ No  !”  replied  flie  finging,  “ I muft  not  ac- 
cept  of  fo  fine  a robe,  the  ornament  of  queen  Tho- 
ra.  I am  unworthy  to  bear  fuch  magpificent  gar- 
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meiits  ; a fluft',  dark  and  coavfe,  is  ail  tViat  is  bcfit- 
“ ting  a fliepherdefs  whofe  refting-place  is  a cottage, 
and  vvho  wanders  along  the  fandy  fliores  after  her 
flock.”  Recurring  at  length  to  a more  natural  lan- 
guage,  flie  affiired  the  king,  that  notwithft.anding  the 
warmth  of  his  paffion,  lhe  was  determined  not  to 
yield  to  it,  till  flie  had  feen  proofs  of  his  conflancy  ; 
that  he  mufl  therefore  finiflr  the  expédition  which 
called  him  ont  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  at  his  return, 
if  he  flill  perfevered  in  the  famé  féntiments,  lhe  was 
ready  to  attend  into  Denmark  thofe  whom  he  Ihould 
fend  to  conduél  her  thither.  The  amorôus  Regner 
was  forced  to  fubfcribe  to  thefe  conditions,  and  ira- 
mediately  departed,  protelling  that  lhe  fliould  very 
foon  fee  him  return  vidlorious,  and  more  captivated  < 
with  her  than  ever.  In  a few  months  the  king  re- 
paired  with  his  fle.et  to  the  coall  where  the  fair  one 
dwelt,  who  was  foon  condufted  to  him.  She  had, 
however,  fufficient  addrefs  and  afçendânt  over  him  to 
obtain  that  their  marriage  Ihould  not  be  folemnized 
tlll  they  returned  to  Denmark,  and  could  celebrate  it 
in  prefencc  of  the  whole  court. 

This  relation,  which  is  literally  copied  froih  the  o- 
riginal,  lliews  that  decency  and  décorum  were  not  un- 
known  to  the  Scandinavians  of  thofe  days  : for  to  fee 
thefe  obferved  in  a café  where  even  among  the  moll 
polilhed  people  they  are  too  often  negleded,  and 
where  the  moft  bewitching  of  ail  pallions,  when  aided 
by  power,  unités  to  cafl  a veil  over  them,  is  the 
ftrongell  evidence  that  can  pofTibly  be  rcquired.  For 
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the  refl,  I will  not  promife  that  the  anclent  writer,, 
who  has  given  us  this  flory,  may  not  hâve  added  fomc 
circiimftances  of  his  own  ; though  tlie  traditionary  re- 
cords of  the  country  confirm  liis  narrative,  and  Tor- 
fæus  places  it  aiuong  the  beft-authenticated  hillories  : 
but  even  fiippofing  the  greateft  part  of  it  fiaitious,  it 
is  enough  th'at  it  bé  anciént,  and  written  by  one  well 
verfed  in  the  huftory  and  manners»of  his  country.  Ic 
xs  really  of  little  confequence  whether  Regner  aftual- 
ly  performed,  or  nbt,  every  aftion  the  chronicles  re- 
late, provided  they  attribüte  nothing  to  himbut  what 
correfponds  with  the  genius  and  charafler  of  his  con- 
tcmporaries. 

It  were  eafy  to  produce  other  inftances  to  juftify 
the  defcriptiôh  I hâve  dratvn  above,  but  it  is  enough 
to  relate  only  one  more,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
life  of  Harald  Harfagre,  of  whom  we  hâve  fo  of- 
ten  fpoken.  His  birth  and  luerits  were  equally  illuf- 
trioùs  ; his  courage,- his  fiiie  figure,  and  his  long  gol-i 
den  filky  locks,  côhfpired  to  render  him,  according  to 
our  chronicles,  the  fecret  paffion  of  the  moll  lovely 
prlncefîes  of  his  time. 

Notvvithfiànding  thefe  accomplifiiments,  a young 
béauty  named  Gida,  the  daughter  of  a rich  Norvve- 
gîan  lord,  made  him  expérience  a refiftance  to  whicTi 
he  had  not  been  accuflomed.  Harald,  in  love  with 
her  from  hearfay,  commiffioned  forae  lords  of  his 
court  to  make  her  an  ofièr  of  his  hand  : but  far  from 
readily  accepting  a propofal  which  would  hâve  rcn- 
dered  her  the  envy  of  ail  the  young  ladies  of  the 
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North,  llie  haughtüy  anfwered,  That  to  ment  lier 
love,  Haralcl  lliould  fignalize  himfelf  bj  more  noble 
exploits  than  he  had  liitherto  performed  ; that  flic 
difdained  to  fliare  the  fortune  of  a prince  wliofe  terri- 
tories  were  fo  finall,  and  that  flie  could  never  efleeni 
him  worthj  of  her,  till  like  the  other  fovereigns  of 
the  North,  he  had  reduced  ail  Norway  under  his  pow- 
cr.  Inflead  of  being  piqued  at  this  refufal,  Harald’s 
admiration  for  the  ambitions  Gida  was  redoubled,  and 
lie  made  a vow  to  negleél  his  fine  h air,  till  he  had 
compleated  the  conqiiefl;  of  Norway;  nor  did  he  mar- 
ry  her,  till  ail  that  kingdom  fubmitted  to  him 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fentiments  of 
this  fort  were  peculiar  only  to  Harald,  Regner,  or 
fume  one  fingle  hero.  The  northern  chronicles  pre- 
fent  us  every  where  with  inftances  of  this  female  fo- 
vereignty  : and  we  always  find  none  more  fubjeél  to 
it  than  thofe  who  were  moll  diftinguifhed  for  their 
noble  biith  and  gallant  aélions. 

As  few  young  men  of  any  rank  were  able  to  ob- 
tain  an  advantageous  or  honourable  alliance,  until 
they  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  war,  we  may  na- 
turally  conclude  they  could  not  marry  till  late  in  life,. 
This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  other  pioofs.  Cæfar  fays, 
that  “ among  the  Gerinans,  the  greatefl;  praife  is  al- 
“ lowed  to  thofe  who  remain  the  longeft  unmarried  ; 
“ and  that  it  is  reckoned  very  fliameful  for  vouncr 
“ men  to  be  acquaintcd  with  women  before  they  are 

“ twenty 

* Vid.  Torf.  H.  N.  tom.  ii.  lib,  i, 
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TWENTY  ŸEARs  of  âge  Tacitus  adds,  that  die 
“ Germans  retain  the  vigonr  of  youth  the  longer,  by 
‘‘  deferring  their  union  with  the  other  fex  ; nor  are 
^‘they  in  hafte  to  marry  their  daughters  f.”  That 
âge  once  paft,  it  was  common  for  the  people  of  the 
North  to  marry  two  wives  or  more,  and  this  was  a 
very  ancient  cuftom.  Men  of  wealth  and  power  con- 
lidered  a number  of  wives  as  a mark  of  grandeur. 
And  according  to  Tacitus  J,  political  reafons  alfo 
foraetiraes  brought  about  thefe  matches,  fînce  the 
great  were  often  obliged  to  yield  to  the  impôt tanity 
of  families  which  fought  their  alliance.  The  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  not  without  great  difficulty,  got  the  bet- 
ter  of  this  cuftom  ; which  ftill  prevailed  in  the  Nortîi 
fo  late  as  the  tenth  century.  AU  the  children  claira- 
ed  eqnally  from  their  father,  nor  was  the  title  of  baf- 
tard  given  to  any^  unlefs  to  fuch  as  were  born  with- 
out any  kind  of  matrimonial  rite.  Neverthelefs,  one 
of  the  wives  feems  to  hâve  pofîeffed  a fuperior  rank, 
and  to  hâve  been  confidered  as  the  chief  and  moft  le- 
gitimate.  But  as  it  was  her  diftinguiflied  prérogative 
to  accompany  her  lord  to  the  grave  or  funeral  pile, 
flie  would  hardly  be  an  objeâ:  of  envy  or  jealoufy  a- 
mong  the  ladies  of  the  prefent  âge. 


^ Cæf.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  19.  timc  were  for  the  moft  part  con- 
Hoc  alii  Jîaturam,  alii  viresy  iiervof-  teiit  with  one  wife,  Exceptu  aamo~ 


The 


que  conjirmari putant.  T. 

I Taeit.  Germ.  c.  ao. 
i He  fays,  the  Germans  in  his 
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The  matrimonial  ceremonies  wcre  very  fimple,  and 
chiefly  conüfted  in  feafting  *.  The  briclegroom  hav- 
ing  obtained  the  maiden’s  confent,  together  with  that 
of  her  parents  and  guardians,  appointed  the  day  ; and 
having  aflembled  his  own  relations  and  friends,  fent 
Ibnie  of  them  to  receive  in  his  name  the  bride  and  her 
portion  from  her  father.  The  friends  were  anfwera- 
ble  for  the  charge  that  was  commltted  to  them,  and 
if  they  abufed  their  truft,  the  law  amerced  them  in  a 
fum  treble  to  what  was  paid  for  murder.,  The  father 
or  guardian  of  the  young  woman  attendcd  her  alfo  to 
the  huiband’s  houfe,  and  there  gave  her  into  his 
hands  f.  After  this,  the  new-married  pair  fat  dowii 
to  table  with  their  guefts,  who  drank  to  their  healths 
along  with  thofe  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  The  bride’s 
friends  then  took  her  up  and  bore  her  on  their  flioiil- 
ders,  vvhich  was  a mark  of  efteem  among  the  Goths  ; 
her  father  afterwards  led  her  to  the  nuptial  bed,  a 
great  number  of  lights  being  carried  before  her  ; a 
cuflom  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  andllill  in 
ufe  in  fome  parts  of  the  North.  The  marriage  being 
confummated,  the  hulband  made  his  wife  feveral  pre- 
fents,  fuch  as  a pair  of  oxen  for  the  plough,  an  h-ir- 

nelTed 


• Vid.  Dulin.  Suea-Rikes  HIft. 
tom.  i.  c.  9. 

f At  the  famé  time  hc  com- 
moiily  madc  fome  fpccch  to  tins 
cffcv'it  : “ 1 give  thee  my  daugh- 
“ ter  in  honotirable  wed-lock  ; to 
“ hâve  the  half  of  thy  b-.d,  the 


keeping  oT  the  keys  of  thy 
houfe,  one  third  of  themoncy 
thou  art  at  prefent  pofTefTed  of, 
or  Cinlt  polï'efs  hereafter,  and  to 
enjoy  the  other  rights  appolnt- 
ed  by  law.”  fi/JJ  Edit. 
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nefled  horfe,  a Luckler,  togetlier  with  a lance  and  .• 
fvvord.  “ This  was  to  lîgiiifj,”  fays  Tacitus  *y  “ that 
“ flie  ought  not  to  lead  an  idle  and  luxurious  life, 
but  that  hie  was  to  be  a partakcr  with  him  in  hîs 
labours,  and  a companion  in  dangers,  v/hich  they 
v/ere  to  fhare  together  in  peace  and  war.”  He 
adds,  that  “ the  women  on  their  parts  gave  fome 
“ arms  ; this  was  the  facred  band  of  their  union, 
thefe  their  myftic  rites,  and  thefe  the  deities  who 
“ prefided  over  their  marriage.”  The  yoked  oxen, 
the  caparifoned  horfe,  and  the  arms,  ail  ferved  to  in- 
flruft  the  women  how  they  were  to  lead  their  life, 
"and  how  perhaps  it  might  be  terminated.  The  arms 
were  to  be  çarefully  preferved,  and  being  enabled  by 
the  ufe  the  hulband  made  of  them,  were  to  be  con- 
figned  as  portions,  for  their  daughters,  and  to  be  hand- 
ed  down  to  pofterity. 

The  German  women  hâve  been  juftly  noted  for  fi- 
delity  to  the  marriage- bed  ; and  indeed  chaftity  feems 
to  hâve  been  the  general  charafler  of  this  nation.  Let 
us  fee  what  that  moft  excellent  writer  Tacitus  fays  on 
this  fubje£l  : “ A ftriiR:  regard  for  the  fanélity  of  the 
“ matrimonial  flate  charailerizes  the  Germans,  and 
deferves  our  higheft  applaufe.  . . . Among 

them  female  virtue  runs  no  hazard  of  beinç  de- 
bauched  by  the  outward  objeds,  which  are  prefent-  ] 
ed  to  the  fenfes,  or  of  being  corrnpted  by  fuch  fo-  ^ 
“ cial  gaieties  as  inflame  the  paffions.,  The  art  of  cor- 

refponding  i 

* Tac.  de  mor.  Gcrm.  c.  18.  j 
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refpondiiig  by  letters  is  equally  unknown  to  both 
“ fexes.  Very  few  adulteries  happen  in  that  popu- 
lous  nation  : where  the  power  of  inftantly  inflidl- 
“ ing  punilhment  is  granted  co  the  injured  hufband  ; 

who  after  having  eut  off  her  hair  in  the  prefence  of 
“ her  relations,  drives  her  naked  out  of  his  houfe, 
“ and  whips  her  through  the  village.  Chaftity  once 
“ proftituted,  is  never  forgiven  ; nor  to  fuch  an  one 
can  the  attra<5lions  of  beauty,  youth  or  riches  pro- 
cure  an  hufband.  Vice  is  not  there  made  the  ob- 
j'eél:  of  wit  and  mirth  ; nor  can  the  fafhion  of  the 
âge  be  pleaded  in  exeufe  either  for  being  corrupt, 

or  for  endeavouring  to  cotrupt  others.  . . 

“ Good  euftoms  and  manners  avail  more  among;  thefe 
barbarians,  than  good  laws  among  a more  refined 
people 

Our  own  hiftorical  monuments  confirm  thefe  teftî- 
monies.  I hâve  befoie  obferved,  that  their  religion 
threatened  the  feducers  of  women  with  the  fevereff 
torments  of  the  next  world.  Adam  of  Bremen,'  in 
his  voyage  to  Denmark  obferves,  that  adulte'ry  was 
there  moft  flriftly  punifhed  j and  that  thè  woman 
who  was  detefted  in  it,  was  fold  on  the'fpot.  The 
law  in  Iceland  was  equally  remarkable  ; for  it  not  on- 
ly  denounced  very  fevere  punifhménts  againlf  râpes 
and  adulteries,  but  proceeded  farther  ; exprefsly  pro- 
hibiting  even  kiliing  or  fecret  embraces.  Whoever 
kifled  a woman  againft  her  own  confent,  was  con- 
^'OL.  I.  N n demned 


* Tacit.  Germ.  c.  i8,  19 
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demaed  to  exile  ; and  eveii  wlth  lier  confent,  he  wa:^ 
fined  three  marks  of  filver.  Every  degree  of  this 
crime  was  rated  in  the  famé  proportion.  If  a man 
abufed  a free  woman,  he  Vvas  puniflied  with  death  ; 
and  if  one  that  had  been  freed,  with  banifliment  ; if 
a flave,  he  was  amerced  three  marks  *.  Among  the 
Swtdes  and  Danes,  the  hufband  who  caught  his  wife 
in  the  a6l  of  adultery,  might  immediately  kill  her, 
and  caftrate  the  gallant.  Saxo  takes  notice  of  the 
famé  law,  which  he  attributes  to  king  Frotho  f . 

When  the  people  of  the  North  migrated  into  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  they  carried  along  with 
their  laws,  a chaftity  and  referve,  which  excited  uni- 
verfal  furprize.  Salvian,  a priefl:  of  Marfeilles  in 
the  5th  century,  exclaims,  “ Let  us  bluûi,”  fays  he, 
“ and  be  covered  with  a confufîon  which  ought  to 
“ produce  falutary  effeds.  Wherever  the  Goths  be- 
corne  mafters,  we  fee  no  longer  any  diforders,  ex- 
“ cept  among  the  old  inhabitants.  Our  manners  are 
“ reformed  under  the  dominion  of  Vandals.  Behold 
“ an  incredible  event  î an  unheard-of  prodigy  ! Bar- 
“ barians  bave  b}^  the  feverity  of  their  difcipline  ren- 
dered  chafte  the  Romans  themfelves  : and  the 
Goths  hâve  purified  thofe  places  which  the  others 
had  defiled  by  their  debaucheries.  A cruel  na- 
tion,”  adds  he,  but  worth}’-  to  be  admired  for 

their 

* Arngrim.  Jon.  Crymog.  p.  89. 

I Sax.  Gram.  lib.  v. 
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**  thclr  continence  Thefe  virtues  were  not  tlicre 
of  long  continuance  ; the  climate  foon  warmed  their 
frozen  imaginations  ; their  laws  by  degrees  relaxed, 
and  their  manners  ftill  more  than  their  laws. 

A numerous  offspring  was  commonly  produced 
from  thefe  marriages  ; but  neither  the  rich,  nor  the 
poor  fcrupled  to  expofe  fuch  of  their  children  as  they 
did  not  chufe  to  bring  up  f . Both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  guilty  of  this  barbarous  practice,  long- 
before  they  can  be  faid  to  hâve  been  corrupted  by 
profperity,  luxury  and  the  arts  : So  true  is  it  that 
ignorance  is  no  fecurity  from  vice,  and  that  men  al- 
ways  know  enough  to  invent  crimes.  It  is  ho  lefs  re- 
markable,  that  a kind  of  infant  baptifm  was  pra6lifed 
in  the  North,  long  before  the  firfl  dawning  of  Chrif- 
tianity  had  reached  thofe  parts.  Snorro  Sturlefon,  in 
his  Chronicle,  fpeaking  of  a Norwegian  nobleman, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Harald  Harfagre,  relates, 
that  he  poured  water  on  the  headof  a new-born  child, 
and  called  him  HACON,^from  the  name  of  his  fatherf. 
Harald  himfelf  had  been  baptized  in  the  famé  man- 
ner,  and  it  is  noted  of  king  Olave  Tryggueson,  that 
his  mother  Aftride  had  him  thus  baptized  and  named 
as  foon  as  he  was  born.  The  Livonians  obfer-/ed  the  # 
famé  ceremony  -,  which  alfo  prevailed  amdfig  the 
Germans,  as  appcars  from  a letter  which  the  famous 

Pope 

• .Salvian.  lib.  vii.  de  Gubern.  Dci. 

+ Vid.  Vcrel.  Not.  ad  Hervor.  cap.  vi.  p.  87. 

^ Vid.  Snor.  Sturlef.  c.  1k 
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^^ope  Gregory  the  Third  fent  to  their  apoftie  Boni- 
face,  dire6Hng  him  exprefsly  how  to  aft  in  this  re- 
fpeél  It  is  probable  that  ail  thefe  people  mightin- 
tend  by  fuch  a rite  to  preferve  their  childrcn  from 
the  forceries  and  evil  charms  which  wicked  fpirits 
might  employ  againft  them  at  the  inftant  of  their 
birth.  Several  nations  of  Àfia  and  America  hâve  at- 
tributed  fuch  a power  to  ablutions  of  this  kind  ; nor 
vrere  the  Romans  without  fuch  a cullom,  though  they 
did  not  wholly  confine  it  to  new-born  infants  f. 

I fliall  not  here  repeat  what  I hâve  faid  above  con- 
cerning  the  hardy  way  of  bringing  up  children  in  the 
North.  But  I cannot  omit  mentioning  the  great  ad- 
vantages  gained  from  it  in  refpeél  to  their  health  and 
bodily  force.  The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  fpeak 
with  furprize  of  the  fize  find  ftrength  of  the  northern 
men.  Cæfar  obferves  of  the  Suevi,  that  they  feed 
chiefly  on  milk,  'and  éxercife  themfelves  much  in 
hunting,  which  together  with  the  free  unreftraîned 
li£e  they  lead,  never  being  from  their  childhood  im- 
' pelled  againft  their  inclinations  to  any  difcipline  or 
duty,  he  afligns  as  effeftive  caufes  of  their  very  large 
and  robuft  makej.  Vegetius  exprefsly  aftirms,  that 
' ' . the 

* Vid.  Epift.  122.  apud  Nie.  ledled  together  a r.umber  of  curi- 
Serar.  in  Epift.  Sti.  Bonifacii  niar-  ous  palTages  from  authors  aiicient 

and  modem,  ClalTic  andJBarbarous 
f Vid.  Kcyfler.  Antiq.  Seledl.p.  writers,  relating  to  this  praélice, 
313.  who  has  a very  learncd  Note  T. 

fin  this  fubjciSlr,  where  hc  has  col-  | Bell.  Call.  lib.  iv.  c.  i. 
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talliiefs  of  the  Germans  gave  them  great  advan- 
tage  in  combat  over  the  lefl'er  Romans.  The  lances, 
Twords  and  other  arms  which  hâve  been  preferved  to 
this  time,  and  may  yet  continue  to  more  remote  âges, 
are  objet^ls  of  curiofity  and  ailoniihment  to  thofe 
whofe  anceflors  were  able  to  wield  them.  But  the 
greateft  proof  of  their  prodigious  ftrength  arifes  from 
the  rude  enormous  monuments  of  architedlure  which 
were  raifed  by  thefe  northern  people.  We  hav’e  alî 
heard  of  that  monument  on  Salifbury  plain  in  Eng- 
land,  where  we  fee  a multitude  of  valt  llones  of  mon- 
ftrous  weight  fet  up  end-wife,  and  ferving  as  bafes  to 
other  ftones,  many  of  which  are  in  length  lixteen  feet. 
Nor  are  the  monuments  of  this  kind  lefs  aflonilhing, 
which  we  meet  with  in  Iceland,  in  Weflphalia,  and 
particularly  in  Eaft-Friezeland,  Brunfwick,  Meck- 
lenburg,  and  many  parts  of  the  North  The  dark 
ignorance  of  fucceeding  âges  not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend  how  fuch  ftupendous  édifices  could  be  con- 
ftrndled  by  montais,  hâve  attributed  them  to  démons 
and  giants.  But  although  the  founders  of  thefe  had 
not  probably  ail  the  affiflance  we  dérivé  from  the 
mechanic  powers,  yet  great  things  might  be  accom- 
plifhed  by  men  of  fuch  mighty  force  co-operating  to- 

gcther. 


* A dcfcription  of  moft  of  the  i.  (cui  titulus  Defcrlpiio  monumerni 
monunientsabovc-nKiitioned,witIi  Salifouritnfs,  fimillumque  çwar  i„ 
their  figures  engraven  on  copper-  Ge, -marna  tnrifqu,  Arfhis  cernun-^ 
plates,  may  befetnin  IvKYür.KK.  tur.)  T. 

Aiiticj.  Scptcii.  ScCl.  i.  cap. 
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gether  *.  The  Americans,  unaidcd  by  the  enginei 
we  apply  to  thefe  purpofes,  hâve  raifed  iip  fuch  vaft 
Itones  in  building  their  temples,  as  we  dare  not  un- 
dertake  to  removef.  One  may,  however,  conceive 
that  patience,  United  with  ftrength,  might,  by  taking 
time,  be  able  to  move  fuch  vaft  bodics  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  afterwards  to  fet  them  up  on  end,  by 
means  of  artificial  bauks,  down  the  flopes  of  which 
they  made  them  Aide.  It  is  sV^ithout  difpute  from 
fuch  proofs  of  the  great  fixe  and  ftrength  of  the  firft 

inhabitants 


* In  an  ancient  Icelandic  chro- 
nicle,  mention  is  made  of  a Nor- 
wegian  nanied  Finbog,  celebrat- 
cd  for  his  ftrength.  One  day, 
fays  the  Author,  he  pulled  up  an 
enormous  ftonc,  that  was  deep  fix- 
ed  in  the  earth,  he  took  two  o- 
ther  great  ftones  and  placed  them 
upon  it,  he  carried  them  ail  three 
upon  his  beily  for  fome  minutes, 
and  at  Icngth  threw  them  from 
him  with  fuch  violence,  that  the 
o-reatell  of  them  remaincd  buried 
a great  way  in  the  earth.  (Vid. 
Chrift.  Worm.  Diff.  de  Aræ  Mul- 
tifc.  vit.  & fcript.  p.  172.) 

A multitude  of  fuch  mer.  unit- 
ing.together,  might  bc  able  to  dif- 
place  large  and  heavy  fragments 
of  rocks,  and  by  means  of  the  feaf- 
folding  they  ufed,  viz.  artiScial 
l.ank?,  &1C.  might  be  able  to  fcc 


them  uprigîit.  Firjl  Edit. 

•}•  See  Acosta’s  Hift.  of  the 
Indies,  lib.  vi.  cap.  14.  This  au- 
thor, fpeaklng  of  the  buildings 
and  fortreffes  which  the  Incas  had 
creéled  in  Cufco,  and  other  places 
I of  Peru,  fays,  “ they  ufed  no  mor- 
“ tar  nor  cernent,  neither  had  iron 
“ nor  fteel  to  eut  the  ftones  with; 
“ no  engines  or  other  inftruments 
“ to  carry  them  ; and  yet  they 
“ were  fo  artificially  wrought, 
“ that  in  many  places  the  joints 
“ are  hardi  y feen  and  as  for 
their  fize,  he  alTures  us  he  meafur- 
ed  one  of  the  ftones  himfelf,  which 
was  “ 38  feet  long,  18  feet  broad, 
‘‘  and  lix  thiclc.  And  in  the  wall 
“ of  the  fortrefs  of  Cufco  there 
“ arc  ftcncs  of  a ftill  greattr  big- 
“ nefi.”  T. 
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inhabitants  of  the  earth,  that  ancient  hiftorj  has 
nerally  painted  them  as  giants.  The  atmofpherc, 
which  was  formerlj  move  cold  and  braclng  in  Eu- 
rope than  it  is  now  the  continuai  exercifes  which 
men  then  perfifted  in,  together  with  their  continence,, 
their  avoiding  an  early  commerce  with  the  other 
fex,  iheir  fimple  diet  and  favage  life,  in  the  fatigues 
of  which  the  mind  bore  no  part,  were  without  doubt 
the  caufes  which  produced  fuch  enormous  animais  ; 
and  wnll  convince  us,  whenever  the  like  circumftan- 
ces  agaîn  occur,  that  Nature,  ever  joung  and  inex- 
haullible,  will  alwajs  produce  the  like  effets. 

To  that  wonderful  conftitutional  vigour  the  Scan- 
dinavians  were  indebted  for  fuch  a long  and  healthy 
old  âge  as  manj  of  them  enjojed  : an  advantage  which 
thej  for  the  moft  part  onlj  regarded  with  indiifer- 
ence,  and  even  with  difdain,  though  fo  highlj  valucd 
bj  mankind  fince  the  acquifition  of  arts,  and  the  re- 
finements  of  pleafure  hâve  fhortened  the  date,  but 
rendered  the  journej  of  life  more  agreeable.  lu 
truth,  few  of  them  avvaited  the  diflant  period  aîlot- 
ted  bj  nature  ; fingle  combats  or  general  engage- 
ments, the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  fea,  togethcr 
with  the  frequent  praélice  of  fuicide,  were  fo  many 
paflages  ever  open  to  condu£l  them  to  that  .glorious 
path  which  they  though t led  to  a happy  futurity, 
The  influence  which  this  dodrine  had  upon  tlie'ir 
minds,  cannot  be  more  particularly  feen,  than  in  the 

cufioras 

* Sec  on  this  fubjedl  the  conclulion  of  next  chapter. 
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cuftoms  obfervcd  in  their  lafl:  fcene  of  Ufe  and  funeral 
ceremonies.  In  the  moft  early  âges  thefe  were  very 
fimple.  Before  the  arrivai  of  Odin,  the  Scandinavi- 
ans  did  nothing  more  than  lay  the  dead  bodj,  toge- 
ther  witli  his  arms,  under  a little  heap  of  earth  and 
ftones  ; but  he  introduced  into  the  North  new  cuf- 
toms attended  with  more  magnificence.  In  the  fuc- 
ceeding  âges,  the  Danes  were  wont  to  laife  funeral 
piles,  and  reduce  the  'bodies  to  afnes  ; which  were 
colleded  together  into  an  urn,  and  dèpofited  under  a 
little  mount  of  earth.  But  this  foreign  cuftom  was 
never  quite  univerfal,  and  the  old  rite  taok  place  a- 
gain,  according  to  conjecture,  withiu  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred  years.  Thefe  two  funeral  ceremonies  hâve  dif- 
tinguifhed  two  diftinCt  seras  in  the  andcnt  northern 
hiftory.  The  firft  was  called  the  AGE  or  fïre  and 
and  the  fécond  the  AGE  or  hills  f ; which  laft  pre- 
vailed  ’till  Chriflianity  tfiumphed  in  the  North. 

When  an  hero  or  chief  fell  glofioufly  in  battle,  his 
funeral  obfequies  were  honoured  with  ail  poflible 
magnificence.  His  arms,  his  gold  and  filver,  his  war- 
horfe,  his  domeflic  attendants,  and  whatever  elfe  he 
held  moft  dear,  were  placed  with  him  on  the  pile. 
His  dépendants  and  friends  frequently  made  it  a point 

honour  to  die  with  their  leader,  in  oïder  to  attend 

on  his  fhade  in  the  palace  of  Odin.  And  lafily,  his 

wife 

* Prenne- Aider  en, 

l Hog-Alderen  : That  is,  the  Age  of  Little  Hills,  or  darrows,  as 
they  are  calkd  in  ths  Ibutb-ivca  parts  of  tins  iCnnd. 
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wife  was  generally  coiifumed  vvith  lilm  on  the  famé 
pile.  If  the  defunft,  as  was  often  the  café,  had  more 
wives  than  one,  the  privilège  of  following  her  dead 
lord  to  his  grave  was  claimed  by  her  who  had  beeii 
his  chief  favourite  during  life.  In  this  manner  was 
Nanna  confumed  in  the  famé  lire  with  the  body  of 
her  hulband  Balder,  one  of  Odin’s  companions  In 
the  hiflory  of  Olave  Trygguefon,  left  us  by  an  old 
Icelandic  writer,  we  bave  a mémorable  pafTage  rela- 
tive to  this  ftrange  cuftom  : ‘‘  Eric,  king  of  Siveden, 
(fays  this  author,)  put  away  his  wife  Segride  on 
account  of  her  intolerably  infolent  and  impe rions 
“ temper.  But  others  alTert  that  her  difmiffion  was 
“ a voluntary  a£t  of  her  own,  becaufe  flie  had  learnt 
**  that  her  hulband  had  but  ten  years  to  live,  and 
**  that  flie  ftiould  be  obliged  to  be  buried  with  him, 
according  to  the  ufage  of  the  country.  For  Eric 
had  made  a vow  during  the  beat  of  an  engagement, 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at  the  completion  of 
that  fpace  of  time.”  This  üiews,  that  the  Scandi- 
navian  women  w'ere  not  always  willing  to  make  fo 
cruel  and  abfurd  a facrifice  to  the  mânes  of  their  huf- 
bands  ; the  idea  of  which  had  been  picked  up  by 
their  Scythian  anceftors,  wlien  they  inhabited  the* 
warmer  climates  of  Alla,  where  they  had  had  their 
iirfl:  abode.  In  fome  parts  of  the  Tndies  this  cuflom 
is  ftill,  and  ever  has  been  rçligioufly  obferved.  ‘‘  The 
Vol.  I.  O O “ faîne 

• Vid.  Edda  Mythol.  43.  et  vid.  etiam  J-Iift,  Norvcg.  Torf.  paflîm. 
Olof.  Trygguafons  Saga,  c.  z.  et  Kcysler  Antiq.  Sel.  p.  147. 
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famé  lively  imaginations,  and  tlie  fatriC  délicate 
nerves”  (as  the  fenlîble  author  of  the  Spirit  of 
Laws  well  remarks)  which  infpire  the  people  of 
“ thefe  hot  climates  with  the  fear  of  death,  makc 
theni  at  the  famé  time  dread  a thoufand  things 
worfe  even  than  derth  itfelf.”  Although  it  was 
thus  founded  on  a principle  of  religion,  fuch  an  ab- 
furd  cuftom  has  long  fnbfided  in  Europe.  Cæfar  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  ufage  had  ceafed  in  Gaul  long  beforc 
the  Romans  were  î^cquainted  with  thena  The  Ger- 
mans,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  were  content  to  give 
their  departed  friends  their  horfes  to  accompany 
them  ; and  in  ail  probability,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  inftitutions  of  Odin,  thefe  facrifices  of  the  wives 
to  the  mânes  of  their  dead  lords  had  been  abolifhed 
much  earlier  in  Scandinavia. 

Be  that  as  it  would  ; Nothing  feemed  to  them  more 

. i ' 

grand  and  noble  than  to  enter  the  hall  of  Odin  with 
a numerons  retinue  of  flaves,  friends  and  horfes,  ail 
în  their  fineft  armour  and  richeft  apparel.  The 
princes  and  nobles  never  failed  of  fuch  attendants. 
His  arms,  and  the  bones  of  the  horfe  on  which  Chil- 
peric  I.  fuppofed  he  fliould  be'prefented  to  this  war- 
i'ior  God,  hâve  been  found  in  his  tomb.  They  did 
in  reality  firmly  believe,  and  Odin  himfclf  had  affur- 
ed  them,  that  whatever  was  buiied  or  confumed  with 
the  dead,  accompanied  them  to  his  palace.  Ihe  poor- 
er  people,  from  tlie  famé  petfnalion,  carried  at  leaft 

their 

'■  Cîefar  de  bell.  Call.  lib.  vi.  c 19.  Pomp.  Meb.Ub.  iii.  c,  8. 


t'heir  mofl:  neceffarj  utenfils  and  a little  moncy,  not 
to  be  entircly  deditute  in  the  otber  world.  From  a 
like  motivée,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  put  a piece  of 
filver  into  the  dead  man’s  mouth,  to  pay  his  paffage 
over  the  Styx.  The  Laplanders  to  this  day  provide 
their  dead  with  a flint  and  every  thing  neceffary  for 
îighting  them  along  the  dark  paffage  they  hâve  to 
traverfe  after  death.  In  whatever  degree  civilized 
nations  refemble  the  favage  part  of  mankind,  their 
Rrongeft  features  are  thofe  which  refpedl  religion, 
death  and  a future  date.  Men  cannot  contemplate 
thefe  interefting  objeéls  coolly,  nor  uninfluenced  by 
fuch  hopes  and  fears  as  fhackle  and  impede  the  pro- 
per  exertion  of  their  reafoning  faculties.  According- 
ly,  ail  that  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  thofe  people  in  other  refpefts  fo  wife, 
taught  them  on  many  points,  was  only  one  great  deli- 
rium, and  was  (if  we  confider  it  impartially)  in  no  re- 
fpecl  fuperior  to  that  of  the  ancient  Celts  and  Scandi- 
navians  ; if  indeed  it  was  not  more  indécent  and  ex- 
travagant (lill  than  theirs. 

Odin  was  füppofed  to  guard  thefe  rich  depolits 
from  the  facrilegious  attempts  of  rapine  by  means  of 
certain  facred  and  wandering  fires  which  played  round 
the  tomba.  And  for  their  better  fecurity,  the  law 
promulged  its  fevereft  edi(Sls  againft  ail  oftences  of  this 
kind.  The  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Salic-law  is 
fulY  of  the  different  punifliments  decrecd  againll  fuch 
as  fhall  carry  off  the  boards  or  carpeting  with  which 
the  fepulchres  were  covered  ; and  interdi(fts  them 

from 
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from  fîre  and  water.  This  law  appears  to  hâve  beerl 
well  obferved  in  the  North  diiring  the  times  of  paga- 
nifm,  fince  in  digging  into  old  burial  grounds  there 
are  now  frequently  found  arms,  fpurs,  rings,  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vafes.  Such  were  the  contents  of  the 
tomb  that  was  opened  near  Guben  in  Germany*. 
The  perfon  who  had  been  interred  there,  feems  lo 
hâve  been  a lover  of  good  chear  ; for  he  had  cariied 
with  him  feveraj  utenfils  of  cookery,  together  witli 
flaggons  and  drinking  veiTels  of  ail  fizes.  In  the  Britifli 
Ifles,  in  Germany,  in  Scandinavia,  and  in  many  coun- 
tiies  in  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  are 
1 found  monurnents  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  in  the 
form  of  little  round  hills,  and  often  furrounded  with 
ftones,  on  open  plains,  or  near  fome  road.  It  is  the 
received  opinion  that  thefe  are  the  burying  places  of 
giants,  and  indeed  bones  larger  than  the  human  fize 
are  often  found  in  them  ; but  we  muft  remember, 
that  as  the  ancients  durfl  not  approach  the  palace  of 
Odin  on  foot,  and  for  that  reafon  had  their  horfes  bu- 
ried  with  them,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  bones  of 
thefe  animais  are  often  miftaken  for  thofe  of  men. 

* Nimifchæ  en  pago  uno  milliari  a Gulena  dijlante  unîverfus  adparatus 
culinarius  erutus^  cacabiy.ùlla^  catini,  phiala,  patina,  urceoli,  lagenula, 

Vide  KeyAen  Antiq.  Sele(5t.  5epten.  p.  173.^  T. 
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C H A P T E R XIII. 


A. 

V 

Sequeî  of  iloe  cujloms^  m ts  and  fciences  of  the  ancient 

Scandinavians, 


HE  arts  which  are  neceffary  to  the  convenience 


of  life,  are  but  indifferently  cultivated  among 
a people,  who  neglecl  the  more  pleafing  and  refined 
ones.  The  Scandinavians  held  them  ail  equally  in 
conterapt  : What  little  attention  they  beftowed  on  a- 
ny,  was  chiefly  on  fuch  as  were  fubfervient  to  their 
darling  paffion.  This  contempt  for  the  arts,  whieh 
mens’  defire  of  juftifying  their  own  floth  infpires,  re- 
eeived  additional  ftrength  from  their  fanguinary  reli- 
gion, from  their  extravagant  fondnefs  for  liberty, 
which  could  not  brook.  a long  confinement  in  the  famé 


place. 
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place,  and  efpcciallj  from  theîr  roiigh,  fiery  and  quar- 
relfome  temper,  which  taiight  thein  to  place  ail  the 
liappinefs  and  glory  of  man  in  being  able  to  brave  his 
equals,  and  to  repel  infultç. 

As  long  as  this  inclination  had  its  full  fway  araong 
a peoplc,  who  were  jjerpetually  migrating  from  one 
foreft^to  another,  and  entirely  maintained  from  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  they  never  thought 
of  cultivating  the  foil.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the 
Germans  were  little  r.fed  to  agriculture.  They 
cultivate,”  fays  that  hillorian,  fometimes  one 
‘‘  part  of  the  country,  and  fometimes  another  ; and 
then  make  a new  divilion  of  the  lands.  They  will 
much  eafier  be  perfuaded  to  attack,  and  reap  wounds 
“ from  an  eneiny,  lhan  to  t^ll  the  ground  and  wait 
the  produce.  They  confider  it  as  an  indication  of 
“ elFéminacy,  and  want  of  courage  to  gain_by  the 
“ fv/eat  of  their  brow,  what  they  may  acquire  at  the 
price  of  their  blood  This  préjudice  gradually 
■vvore  out,  and  they  applied  fhemfelves  more  to  agri- 
culture. The  great  confumption  of  grain  in  a coun- 
try, where  the  principal  part  of  their  food  and  tlieir 
crdinary  liquor  was  chiefîy  made  of  .nothing  elfe, 
could  not  but  produce  this  eife£1:.  In  the  nintli  and 
tenth  centuries  we  fee  the  frce-men,  the  nobility  and 
the  men  of  great  property,  direfting  the  operations  of 
hufbandry  themfelves  f.  At  length  Chriflianity  hav- 

inc»*- 

' ci 


* Tac.  Germ.  c.  14,  occ. 

4 Vkl  Arng.  Jon.  Cryruog.  lib.  i.  p.  51. 
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îng  eucirely  extîngulflied  the  tafte  for  plracy,  and  thug 
reflored  to  the  land  one  half  of  its  inhabitants,  laid 
them  under  a neceffitj  of  derivlng  from  thence  ail 
their  fubllftence. 

But  the  other  arts  were  ftill  depreffed  under  thq 
influence  of  this  préjudice,  and  wcre  for  a long  time 
conlidered  as  abjedl  occupations  befitting  none  but 
flaves  j which  not  onlj'difhonourcd  the  prefent  pro- 
feflbrs,  but  even  hxed  a ftain  on  ail  their  pofleritj 
The  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the  Scandinavians  ne- 
ver  emplojed  in  anj  of  their  domellic  and  handicraft 
trades  other  thaii  flaves,  freed-men,  women  or  fuch 
milerable  old  men  as  preferretl  a diflionourable  life  to^ 
death.  They  were  of  courfe  ignorant  of  ail  the  plea- 
hng  conveniences  and  ornaments  of  life,  excepting 
fuch  as  they  either  acquired  by  violence  in  their  pi- 
ptical  excurfions,  or  gained  to  themfelves  by  foreign. 
fervice.  Their  wives  fpun  themfelves  the  wool  which 
made  one  part  of  their  cloathing,  ancf  lldns  fuppHed 
|he  refl.  Their  habits  fat  clofe  to  their  bodies,  and 
were  fhoit  and  neat  like  thofe  of  ail  the  • Gothic  f’ 

nations  : 


• The  Greeks  and  Romans  did 
not  thiiik  more  philofophically  on 
this  fubjeét  than  thefe  rude  unci- 
V jli Z cd  nations  : If  indeed  it  can 
hc  cailcd  Philüfophy,  and  not  va- 
ther  Common  Senfr,  to  eftimate 
things  in  proportion  to  their  utili- 
ty,  and  to  be  fcnûMc  that  we  owé 


to  the  Arts  motl  of  the  comforts 
we  eiijoy.  Firjl  Edit. 

f (Celtic  Orig.)  In  the  habits 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  nations,  we 
fee  evideiitiy  the  rudiments  pf  the 
modem  Üuropean  drefs;  They 
conhiled  of  a kiiid  of  waiilcoat, 
and  brcechcj,  or  ruther  a kind  of 

trowfers 
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nations  : not  wlde,  long  and  flowing  like  thofe  of  the 
Sarmatians  and  eaftern  people.  They  werc  perhaps 
ftill  lefs  luxnrlous  in  their  manner  of  lodging. 

In  the  tirae  of  Tacitus,  the  Germans  had  not  yet 
built  themfelves  cities,  oneven  towns  : “ Every  one,” 
fays  that  anthor,  “ places  his  houfe  on  whatever  fpot 
he  choofes,  near  a fpring,  a wood  or  open  fîeld, 
“ at  a diftance  from  any  neighbour,  either  from  igno- 
rance  in  the  art  of  building,  or  for  fear  of  lire 
When  religion  permitted  temples  to  be  erecled  to  the 
Gods,  the  concourfe  of  thofe  who  came  to  ofFer  obla- 
tions, engaged  them  to  build  round  about  them,  and 
towns  infenlibly  arofe.  The  famé  thing  happened 
near  the  cailles  of  their  kings,  princes  and  great  men  ; 
and  lallly,  the  markets,  whither  the  peafants  repaired 
for  the  mutual  exchange  of  thofe  few  commodities  in 
which  the  trade.of  thefe  days  confifted,  gave  birth  to 
a third  kind  of  towns,  which  llill  in  their  names  bear 
évident  traces  of  their  original  f.  The  houfes  of 
which  thefe  towns  conlilled  were  nothing  better,  for 
the  moll  part,  than  cottages  fupported  by  thick  heavy 
poils  joined  together  by  boards,  and  covered  with 

turf. 


troAvfers  which  canîe  down  to  the 
feet,  and  were  connedled  with  the 
fhoes  ; whereas  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  naked  knee’d.  Upon 
the  pillars  of  Trajari  and  Anto- 
ninc,  the  drefies  of  fuch  nations  as 


were  of  Gothic  race  bear  a great 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  our  com- 
mon  failors  and  peafants.  T. 

* Tac.  Germ.  c.  i6. 
f The  general  termination  of 
thefe  is  Kop'wg,  i.  e.  Market. 
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tiirf The  very  lovvefl  rank  uf  pcople  were  not  g- 
ven  fo  well  ofF  ; having  no  other  defence  from  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  winter,  but  only  miferable  buts,  ditches 
or  clefts  in  the  rocks.  There  lying  on  the  bare 
ground,  half  covered  with  a few.  {kins  tackcd  toge- 
ther  with  thorns,  they  paiîed  their  time  in  a kind  of 
drowfy  torpor,  (happy,  if  it  be  poffible  to  be  fo  by 
the  mere  privation  of  misfortunes,)  till  roiifed  by 
fome  call  of  war,  ali  this  ferocioiis  and  favage  youth 
ruflied  from  their  caverns  to  go  to  fet  fîre  to  the  pa- 
laces of  Rome,  and  to  trample  under  foot  ail  the  fine 
monuments  of  luxury,  induflry  and  arts.  Eut  I a- 
gain  repeat  it,  îhat  it  was  only  a fmall  part  of  this 
people  who  lived  fo  totally  ignorant  of  the  convenien- 
ces  of  life.  Their  grandees  weve  èarly  diflinguiflied 
by  édifices  fumptuous  for  thofe  times.  Their  chief 
ambition  was  to  hâve  them  of  vaft  extent,  and  adorn- 
ed  with  very  lofty  towers.  The  moft  wealthy  of 
thofe  Norwegian  lords  who  fettled  in  Iceland  built 
there  hou fes  of  monfirous  greatnefs.  Arngrim  f af- 
fures  us,  tliat  Ingiilph’s  palace  was  135  feet  in 
length  ; and  mentions  others  not'  infericr'to  it  ; but 
it  is  very  likely  that  thefe  were  only  a kind  of  cover- 
ed inclofures  which  took  in  both  their  flaves  and  cat- 
VüL.  I.  P P tle. 


* In  thefe  buildings  the  light 
for  the  moft  part  was  only  rcceiv- 
cd  from  the  top  ; whether  it  was 
fhat  the  ufe  of  Windows  was  then 
uiiknown,  or  regarded  by  tlie  fa- 


ges of  the  country  as  a dangerous 
luxury,  Vid.  Arngr.  Jon.  Crymog., 
lib.  i.  c.  6.  ^ FhJ}  Edit. 

I Vid.  Crymog.  p,  57, 
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tie.  The  moft  valuable  ornaments  of  thcir  palacea 
were  the  cielings,  on  which  were  reprefented  in  fculp- 
ture  the  mémorable  allions  of  the  poffelTor  or  his  an- 
ceftors.  Fragments  of  thefe  are  ftill  found  in  Ice- 
ïand,  which  appear  to  bave  been  donc  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  and  contribule  to  throw  light  on  thehifto- 
ry  of  the  country.  Nor  is  this  fculpture  fo  bad  as 
might  be  expeéled.  The  mountaineers  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  hâve  to  this  day  a remarkable  dexterity 
at  carving  with  the  knife,  and  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curions  are  preferved  many  pièces  which  furprizing- 
ly  fhew  how  far  genius  can  advance  unaflifted  by 
art  Such  of  the  Scandinavians  as  fettled  in  richer 
countries,  foon  adopted  the  luxnry  of  their  new  fel- 
ïow-citizens,  and  were  as  defirous  as  they  of  diftin- 
guilhing  themfelves  by  fumptuous  buildings.  But  al- 
though  they  had  ftill  before  their  ejes  thofe  fine  mo- 
numents which  the  envious  hand  of  time  has  denied 
to  us,  yet  the  beautifiil  and  noble  fimplicity  of  the 
antique  proportions  efcaped  them  ; they  disfigured 
them  by  that  afteétation  of  exceflive  ornament,  from 
whence  fprang  the  Gothic  ftile  of  architeélure,  fo 
called  from  this  people,  which  fo  long  prevailed  thro^ 
ail  Europe,  and  produced  fo  many  édifices  whereln 
we  can  fiud  nothing  to  admire  but  the  inexhaufti- 
ble  patience  and  infinité  pains  of  thofe  who  built 
them. 

We  may  judge  from  the  foregoing  pages  of  the  ftate 

of 

Vid.  Pontoppid.  Hift,  Nat.  Norv.  tom,  ii.  c.  lo. 
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ôf  commerce  in  ancient  Scandinavia.  It  is  triie,-  the 
fondnefs  of  the  inhabitants  for  navigation  ought  to 
hâve  been  fuvourable  to  it  j but  we  know  that  piracj, 
which  is  the- refait  of  idlenefs  in  thofe  who  pradliie 
it,  reduces  to  idlenefs  thofe  who  fuffer  bj  it,  as  it  ren- 
ders  ail  indullrj  ufelefs.  We  muft  not,  however, 
fuppofe,  that  this  people  carried  on  no  kind  of  tral^- 
fic.  I think  one  may  difcover  fome  views  of  this  fort 
in  thofe  maritime  expéditions  of  the  Norwegians 
which  hâve  been  related  above  : and  this  conjeflure 
feems  to  be  confirmed  bj  the  great  quantity  of  foreign 
monej  which  is  ftill  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
North  ; if  indeed  thefe  are  not  rather  reliques  of  the 
plunder  colle£led  by  thefe  ravagers.  It  is  probable, 
that  for  a long  time  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  this  foreign  coin,  in  thofe  parts  where  they 
had  a fufficient  quantity  of  it,  and  in  other  places  by 
an  exchange  of  commodities.  We  do  not  find  that 
there  was  any  money  coined  in  the  three  northern. 
kingdoms  before  the  tenth  or  at  'moft  the  nitith  cen- 
tury  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  it  t^as  Canute 
the  Great  who  firft  brought  over  Englifhmen  for  the 
purpofe  of  coining  thofe  little  pièces  of  copper  money 
which  are  ftill  ftiewn,  and  are  generally  imprefled 
with  the  figure  of  a crofs,  the  fun,  or  a ftar,  without 
any  letters  or  infcription.  Under  the  pagan  princes, 
money  was  alfo  much  in  ufe  as  the  common  me- 
dium of  value,  but  it  feems  to  hâve  only  pafiTed  by 
weight. 


We 
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We  inay  readily  luppofc  tliat  tlie  Scandlnavîau^ 
ftudied  aflronomy.  A fcieiice  fü  requifife  for  failors 
coiild  not  but  make  a great  part  of  tlie  éducation  of  a 
people  wlio  alpired  to  famé  by  maritime  enterprizes. 
The  ancient  clironicles  frequently  prefent  us  with 
young  warriors  endeavouring  to  acquire  the  good  o- 
piniop  of  their  rniftreffes  by  boalling  of  their  accom- 
plifliments,  fuch  as  their  feiil  at  chefs,  their  dexterity 
in  fwimming  and  ficating,  their  talents  in  poetry,  and 
their  knowiag  all  the  üars  by  their  names.  Thefe 
names  had  nothing  in  cornmoii  with  thofe  adopted  by 
the  Gkeeks  and  Romans  ; and  were  often  founded 
on  reafons  as  fantaffical  as  theirs.  Thus  they  called 
Urfa  Major  the  great  do  g,  and  the  leffer  Bear 
CHARLES’s  WAIN  : ‘ The  three  ftars  in  the  belt  of 
Orion,  frigga’s  distaff  ; the  Swan,  the  cross  ; 
the  Milky-way,  the  road  of  wjnter,  &c.  But  whe- 
ther  they  only  applied  their  knowledge  of  allronomy 
to  condudt  them  in  their  voyages,  or  endeavoured, 
like  the  refl:  of  the  world,  to  read  their  deftiny  in  the 
jftars,  is  a matter  I am  not  able  to  décidé.  Their  cu- 
rions prying  into  future  events  by  other  means  equa!- 
ly  ridiculous,  will  not  allow  them  to  daim  any  merit 
from  either  their  ignorance  or  negleél  of  judicial  af- 
îrology.  All  we  can  fay  with  certainty  is,  that  they 
hâve  at  all  times  befcowed  great  care  and  attention  in 
regulating  the  courfe  of  time  ; whether  their  religion, 
•which  prefcribed  them  certain  periodical  facrifices, 
rendered  that  care  necelTary  ; or  whether  it  proceeded 
from  that  peculiar  turn  which  the  northern  people 

hâve 


îiave  ever  lliewn  for  calculation  and  numbers  ’^.-Theif 
year  commonlj  commenced  at  the  winter-folllice,  and 
thej  divided  it  into  tvvo  half  years,  or  intervals  be- 
tween  the-two  folftices  f,  vvhich  were  again  d,ivided 
into  quarters  and  months.  Tliere  was  great  variety 
in  the  names  of  thefe  months,  which  were  borrowed 
generally  from  the  rural  occupations  to  be  performed 
in  each  of  them,  or  from  the  religions  ceremonies 
which  were  then  to  be  obferved  ; thefe'  names  are  flill 


in  ufe  in  many  places 


* It  is  remarknble  that  the  Scan' 
dinavians  numbered  the  units  up 
to  Twelve,  whhout  ftopping  at 
Ten  like  ail  other  nations.  This 
manner  of  counting  jFpreferable 
to  ours,  as  Twelve  is  a more  per- 
fed  number,  and  more  eafily  bro- 
ken  into  fradions,  than  Ten.  The 
Icelanders  and  the  peafants  of  cer- 
tain p:ovinces  in  Sweden,  retain 
to  this  day  a method  of  reckoning 
by  Great  Hundreds  and  Little 
Hundreds,  Great  Thoufaiids  and 
Little  Th  ou  fa  nd  3 ; But  thty  feem 
to  have  confounded  their  ancient 
manner  of  computation  with  the 
modem,  fmee  they  make  their 
Great  Hundred  to  conCft  of  lo 
times  12,  or  I20,  and  their  Great 
Thoufaod  of  1200,  inflead  of  mul- 
tiplying  rcgularly  Iïbyi2.  (Vid. 


le  North  The  months 

were 

/ - 

Dal.  Su.  Rik,  Hift.  tom.  i.  p 24  ç. 
et  Arngr.  Jon.  Crymdg.  lib.  i.  p. 
Sj')  Tiry?  > 

The  famé  method  of  reckonin*- 
by  the  Great  and  Little  Hundred 
ftill  prevails  among  our  Englifh 
farmers,  in  their  fale  of  cheefe, 
Their  Great  Hundred  is  120  Ib' 
their  Little  Hundred  112  Ib.  T. 

f That  is,  by  Summer  and  Win- 
ter,  as  we  in  our  ordinary  conver- 
fation  do  in  England.  T. 

I Vid.  01.  Worm.  Fait.  Danic. 
palllm.  ' 

Dr.  Hickes,  in  bis  valuablc 
Tbefaurus  Ling.  Scptenlrion.  hasgi-' 
ven  a curious  lift  of  the  names  of 
the  months  in  ail  ihc  nortiicrn  lan- 
guages,  includiiig  thofe  of  our  An- 
glo-Saxon anceftors.  In  ail  theCe 
languagcs  they  arc  very  lignificant , 
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were  divided  into  weeks  of  feveii  days,  a divifion 
■which  hath  prevailedamong  ail  thenorthern  nations  we 
hâve  any  knowledge  of,  from  the  extremity  of  Afia 
to  that  of  Europe.  The  day  was  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  to  each  of  which  they  affigned  a diftincl  natne  : 
but  in  their  con>putation  of  time,  they  made  ufe  of 
the  Word  night  inftead  of  DAT.  Tacitus  obferves 
the  famé  thing  of  the  Germans  * ; and  the  Englifli 
hâve  ftill,  on  fome  occahons,  the  farae  mode.of  fpeak- 
în?f.  The  longeft  night  of  winter  was  confidered  in 
the  North,  as  that  which  had  produced  ail  the  reft  as 
well  as  the  days  ; hence  they  termed  it  the  mother- 
NIGIIT  were  perfuaded  that  on  fuch  a night  the 

World  was  created.  This  notion  certainly  gave  birth 
to  the  mode  of  expreffion  above-related. 

The 


as  the  reader  will  judge  front  thofe 
of  the  Icelandic  ; In  this,  Janü- 
ARY  was  called  Midfueirat-manudr, 
the  mid-winter  month.  Februa- 

RY,  Fojlensgangs-mdnudr,  the  fafl- 
ing-proceffion  month.  Marc  h, 
' yajjtidcgra  manudr,  the  month  of 
equal  day  and  night.  May,  Far- 
daga-manvdr,  the  month  of  falr 
davs.  JuNE,  Nuttleyfa-maniidr,Û'L& 
night-lefs  month.  Madàa- 

Tnanudr,  the  infedt  month.  Au- 
gost,  Heyanna-manudr,  the  liay- 
niaking  month.  September,  Ad- 

draata-manudr,  ....... 

OCTOBER,  S'airunat-manùdr,  the 


flaughter  - month.  November 

Rydtrydar-manudr, 

December,  Skamdeiges-man  a;/;-,  t h e 
month  of  fhort  days.  Vid.  Hickes 
Gram.  Mæfo-Goth.  p.  aij,  ai6. 
T. 

* N^ec  dierum  tnmerum  ut  r.os, 
fed  NOCTIU.M  computant.  Sic  con- 
Jîituuni ijîc  condicunt,  nox  ducere  diem 
videtur.  Tacit.  Germ.  CM  I. 

f 1 Jius  we  fay  Peven-kight, 
(not  Seven  Days,1  and  Fort- 
NiGUT,  j.  e.  Fourteen  Nights,  (not 
Fourteen  Days.)  T. 

I Sce  above,  Chap.  Vil,  p.  130^ 
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The  neceffity  of  affifling  the  memory,  led  them 
early  to  invent  a klnd  of  Calendars,  which  they  call- 
ed  Runic  staffs.  Thefe  vvere  a fort  of  compendious 
almanacks  marked  out  by  Unes  upon  fliort  pièces  of 
board,  or  fmooth  flicks  *.  Sonie  of  them  bear  the 
appearance  of  great  antiquity,  but  I belîeve  there  are 
none  which  do  not  carry  évident  marks  that  their 
owners  were  Chriflians.  The  Pagans,  however,  may 
hâve  had  inftrumcnts  of  this  kind  ; which  the  lirft 
princes  converted  to  ChrilHaiiity  might  alter  and  a- 
dapt  to  the  Chriflian  rites. ^ The  Runic  charaflers 
with  which  they  are  always  infcribed,  together  with 
(bme  other  marks  of  paganifm,  feein.  to  prove  this  : 
But  the  queftion  cannot  pofitively  be  decided  till  we 
hâve  examined  whether  the  Scandinavîans  were  ac- 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters  before  they  had  em- 
braced  ChrilHanity.  This  is  a fruitful  queftion  which 
defervcs  particular  difcuflion. 

One  cannot  travel  far  in  Denmark,  î*-iorway  or 
Sweden,  withgut  meeting  with  great  ftones  of  differ- 
ent forms,  engiaven  with  thofe  ancient  characlers 
çalled  Runic  f,  which  appear  at  firft  fight  extremely 

different 


* Tliry  wrre  callcd  in  the  North 
Rim-Jlocis,  and  Prim-jlajj't  ; llity 
cxhibited  by  different  lines  and 
marks,  the  Fafts  and  Fcflivals,  the 
Golden  Nuruber,  Dominical  Let- 
ttr,  Fpifl,  S4C,  r. 


•f-  Runic  iriferiptions  are  alfo 
found  in  this  illand  : See  a de- 
feripcion  of  a very  curions  one  in 
Cumberland,  and  of  another  in 
Scotlaïul,  in  Hickcs’s  Thefanr. 
I.ing.  Sept.  (GVj-w,  TJlund.)  Tab. 

VI. 
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difïcrent  from  ail  we  Icnow.  Xhe  few  who  havc  eii-? 
deavoured  to  decipher  them,  hâve  difcovered  that  thefe 
infcripdons  are,  for  tbe  moftpart,  only  epitaphs,  writ- 
ten  in  a language  not  lefs  obfolete  than  the  charac- 
ters  Several  of  them  were  undoubtedly  written 
in  Pagan  times  : but  as  a great  part  of  them  bear  e- 
vident  marks  of  Chriftianity;  fome  learned  men  of 
diftiiuSUon  hâve  thought  that  the  Germans  and  Scan- 
dinavian  miffionaries  firft  inftru£ted  their  con verts  in 
the  art  of  writing.  The  favourers  ofthis  opinion  al- 
ledge  feveral  proofs  in  fupport  of  it,  which  defervc 
forae  attention. 

Thej  produce  the  teftimony  of  feveral  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  to  invalidate  what  the  northern  literati 
hâve  afferted  concerning  the  grcat,  antiquity  of  the 
Runig  charafter.  Androtion,  quoted  by  Elian  f,  af- 
fures  us,  that  “ neither  the  Thracians,  nor  any  other 
of  the  barbarous  people  fettled  in  Europe,  make 

“ ufe 


VI.  Sc  P 5.)  Sec  alfo  Gordon’s 
Itinerarium  SeptentiionaIe,p.  168. 
'l’here  evcn  extant-a  coin  of  king 
Offa  with  a Runic-  infcription  ; 
whencei  it  fiiould  fcem  that  chis 
chara^ler  hâd  been  originally  ufcd 
by  the  Saxons,  as  wdl  as  thek 
Scandinavian  brethrcn.  T. 

* The  manner  in  which  our  au- 
thor  fpeaks  of  the  Runic  inferip- 
tions,  fliews  hlm  but  little  ac- 
quainted  with  thi?.  part  of  bis  fub- 
jedl  : tbe  Runic  chara<5lers  arc  not 


difficult  to  read,  to  thofe  who  arc 
moderately  converfant  in  noithcrn 
antiquities  ; and  the  language  of 
them  is  no  other  than  the  ancient 
ïcelandic,  iri  which  there  are  in- 
numerabk;  books  estant  in  the  lib- 
raries  of  the  North.  Almoft  ali 
the  Runic  inferiptions  found  i.n 
the  North  bave  been  publiflied  in 
one  colleélion  or  other.  T. 

f Ælian.  Var.  Hifl.  lib.  viii.  c, 
6.  Vid,  Pelloutlcr  Hift.  des  Cel- 
tes, tom,  i.  ch.  IC. 
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ufe  of  leîters  ; looking  upoii  it  as  fomcvvliat  diilio- 
nourable  to  employ  thcm  : whereas  the  ufe  of  theni 
is  common  among  tbe  barbarians  ot  Afia.  ^laci- 
tus  is  more  exprefs  on  this  head.  Both  the  meii 
“ and  the  women,”  fays  he,  ipéaking  of  the  Germans, 
are  equally  ignorant  of  the  fecret  of  writing  let- 
“ ters  Almoft  ail  the  ancients  who  fpeak  of  the 

Celts,  afhrm  the  famé  thing.  They  aflure  us,  that 
thefe  people  held  in  contempt  evcry  occupation,  ex- 
cept  that  of  arms  ; That  learning  to  read  and  Write 
degraded  a perfon  in  their  eyes  ; That  their  Druids 
or  priehs,  induced  either  by  infereft  or  fnperftition, 
and  probably  by  both,  utterly  forbade  them  the  ufe 
of  letters,  and  encouraged  thein  in  the  avefhon  they 
entertained  for  this  admirable  fecret  ; and  that  thefe 
Druids  pretended  their  tloftrlnes  ought  to  be  referv'ed 
for  the  initiated  only,  and  concealed  from  ail  otliers, 
w’hich  could  not  hâve  been,  had  they  committed  them 
to  an  iiidifcrcet  paper.  They  confirm  ail  thefe  autho- 
rities  by  divers  farts.  Thus  Theodoric  king  of  Italy 
could  not  fo  much  as  fign  the  firfl  letters  of  his  name, 
though  he  had  fpent  his  youth  among  the  Romans, 
Eginhard,  in  his  life  of  Charlemagne,  fays,  that  this 
emperor,  though  in  other  refperts  not  unlearned, 
rould  not  Write,  and  that  there  were  entire  nations  in. 
Germany  fubjert  to  him,  whofe  laws  were  not  y’et 
committed  to  writing.  The  Saxons  under  Louis  le 
Vol.  I.  Oj][  Debonnair, 

* Littermum  feertta  viri  porltcr  ac  f<.mince  ignorant.  Tac.  Gcrm,  c. 


( ) 

Deboimair,  perfifting  in  their  refolution  of  not  Icarn- 
jng  to  read,  he  was  obliged  to  hâve  thc  Old  and  New 
Teftament  turned  into  verfe,  which  they  willingly 
learned  by  heart,  and  fung  after  their  own  manner. 
Laftly,  the  literati,  whofe  fentiments  we  here  give, 
think  they  can  unravel  ail  the  difficulty  arifing  from 
the  particular  form  of  the  Runic  charaélers,  and 
prove  that  thefe  were  not  known  in  the  North  before 
Chriftianity,  by  reducing  them  to  the  Roman  letters  ; 
from  which,  fay  they,  thefe  do  not  differ  any  farther 
than  this,  that  the  people  of  the  North  having  been 
obliged  at  firft  to  engrave  thcm  in  wood  and  ftone, 
found  it  convenient  to  draw  their  letters  chiefly  in 
lirait  Unes,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  ail  round 
ftrokes  and  turnings 

Thefe 


* The  Word  Rone  fccms  to 
corne  from  a word  in  the  ancrent 
Gothic  language,  fignifying  to 
cuT.  [So  l’ays  our  author  ; but 
Wormius,  who  was  a much  gieat- 
er  mafter  of  this  fubjcél,  dérivés 
Runi  from  cither  Ryn  a Furrow, 
or  Ren  a Gutter  or  Channel. 
As  thefe  characfters  were  firft  eut 
in  wood  or  ftone,  the  refemblancé 
to  a furrow  or  channel  would  ea- 
fily  fuggeft  the  appellation.  Vid. 
Worm.  Lit.  Run.  p.  a.  1636,  4to. 
T.] 

The  Word  Bog  Stav,  or  Buefj 
fitab,  which  is  nfcd  in  Gcrmany 


and  the  North  to  fignify  a letter, 
is  doubtlefs  derived  from  Bog  or 
Bucb,  a Beech-tree,  of  which  wood 
they  originally  made  their  writing 
tables,  and  from  Stav  or  Stab,  a 
ftaft  or  flick,  becaufe  moft  of  thc 
letters  were  drawn  in  perpendicu- 
lar  lines,  as  it  were  “ fticks  or 
“ ftaffs  fet  upright.”  Vid  Worm- 
Lit.  Run.  p.  6.  From  the  famé 
Bog  or  Bueb-ÛiC  beft  etymologifts 
dérivé  the  word  Bok  or  Book^ 
which  fignifies  a Volume  not  only 
in  ours,  but  in  ail  the  Gothic  oi* 
Teutonic  languages.  T. 
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Thcfe  arguments  are  fpecious,  but  are  they  equally 
folid  ? It  is  true  the  ancients  denied  that  the  Celts  in 
general  had  the  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters  among  them  ; but  our  prefent  enquiry  only  re- 
gards the  Scandinavians,  and  fuch  of  the  Germans  as 
lived  neareit  them.  Thefe-  are  the  only  people  among 
whom  the  Runic  charaélers  are  found,  and  with  them 
the  ancients  were  leaft  acquainted.  As  for  Tacitus, 
he  has  probably  been  mifunderftood  ; thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  ftile  and  manner,  if  they  re-con- 
lider  the  palTage,  will  not  doubt  but  this  is  his  liiean- 
ino-,  that  “ both  the  German  men  and  women  were 
<•  ignorant  of  the  feeret  of  wiiting  letters  or  epiftles,” 
that  is,  with  a view  to  carry  on  an  intrigue  *.  What 
they  relate  of  the  Druids  chiefly  refpeéïs  the  Celti  of 
Gaul,  nor  is  it  equally  applicable  to  the  other  northern 
people.  We  may  eafily  fuppofe  there  were  among  them 
many  warriors  and  illuftrious  men  who  could  not 
Write,  without  concluding  from  thence  that  the  whole 
nation  was  equally  ignorant.  As  for  the  laft  argu- 
ment which  attribütes  to  the  firft  miffionaries  the  ho- 
nour  of  introducing  letters  into  the  North  ; it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  carry  much  weight.  The  Runic 
charaflers  might  poffibly  be  borrowed  from  the  Ro- 
man alphabet,  without  any  neceflary  conclufion  that 
the  Scandinavians  had  waited  for  the  feeret  tillthein- 
troducHon  of  Chridianity  among  them.  The  Runic 

letters 

• So  the  beft  tranflators  of  Tacitus,  and  fu  the  Abbé  Bletterts 
has  rendered  this  paflage  in  his  cclcbratcd  French  vcrfion. 


-# 


( ) 

Jettera  nriglit  evc:i  liave  a great  rcicinblance  to  thc 
Koman  without  being  copie. I froni  them,  fiacc  bot!: 
maj,'  hâve  beeii  clerivecl  fiom  one  comrnoii  original. 
But  the  ftrongeil  argument  of  ail  is,  that  this  rerem- 
blance  bas  been  uothing  lefs  than  proved  ; for  that  the 
difFerence  between  the  Runic  and  Roman  letters  is 
_all  owing  to  the  nccefilty  of  writing  on  vvood  or  floue, 
and  of  tracing  the  letters  in  perpendicular  Unes, 
îeaves  fuch  a latitude  for  cbanging,  adding  or  dimi- 
lîifhing,  that  there  are  fev/  alphabets  in  the  world, 
which  bj  means  of  fuch  a commodious  hjpolhefis, 
might  not  eafilj  be  reduced  to  the  Roman  charaéler. 
Accordingly  the  learned  Wormius  found  the  Runic 
letters  as  eafilj  reducible  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
alphabets  as  to  the  Roman 

We  hâve  hitherto  onlj  propofed  doubts  : Let  us 
now'  fee  if  we  can  afcertain  fome  truths.  The  Roman 
hiftory  tells  us,  that  under  the  leign  of  the  Emperor 
Valens,  Ulphilas  f,  bifhop  of  thofe  Goths  v/ho  were 


♦ Vid.  01.  Worm.  Literatur. 

Runic.  paffim. [M.  Pelloutier 

cîKs  in  the  firft  volume  ofhis  Hift. 
des  Celtes,  a manufcript  Diflerta- 
tion,  the  author  of  which  (Mr 
Celsius,  a learned  Swede)  hath 
leduced  the  Runic  to  Roman 
charadlers.  I hâve  read  this  Dif- 
fertation  very  carefully  ; it  con- 
tains  many  ingenious  conjeélures, 
but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  noth- 
ing  but  conjedures,  Æ//.'.] 


fettled 

It  was  that  great  mafter  of  nor- 
thern  literature,  Dr.  HicKEs,who 
firfl;  flarted  the  notion  that  the 
Runic  charadler  was  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  : See  his  Tbf/au- 
rus  Linguar.  Septentrion.  &C.  But 
this  opinion  is  now  generally  gi- 
ven  up  as  unfupportable.  T. 

In  the  year  369.  Vid.  Socrat. 
Hift.  Ecclehlib.  iv.  and  Sozomen. 
lib.  vi.  36. 

In  the  following  account  of  Un- 

riiit..\s 
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l'cttled  Iii  Mœfiia  and  Thrace,  tranflated  the  Bible  intd 
the  Gothic  lano-uage.  But  we  kuovv  from  other  au- 

O O 

thorities. 


PiULAS  and  the  Goxnic  Ictters, 
oiir  ingénions  author  has  commit- 
teJ  feveral  miftah.es;  occaftoned 
by  hib  too  cloftly  following  Wor- 
Miüs  in  his  Literatur.  Run.  nnt 
conüdering  that  fince  the  time  of 
Wormius  fonie  very  important 
difcoverics  hâve  becii  mnde,  and 
great  îight  throvvn  iipon  this  fub- 
jeift. 

When  Wormius  ‘wrote,  the 
tranüation  of  Ulphüas  was  fup- 
pofed  to  bc  irrecoverably  loft,  and 
therefore  Wormius  havins  nothinç: 
to  guide  him  but  conjeélure,  fup- 
pofed  the  Runic  characler  and  that 
of  Ulphilas  to  be  the  famé. — But 
fome  years  after,  there  was  found 
in  the  abbcy  of  Werdcn  in  Weft- 
phalia,  a very  curious  fragment  of 
what  is  believcd  to  hâve  been  the 
identical  verfion  of  Ulphilas; 
v.’ritten  in  the  language  of  the 
Moefo-Goths,  and  exhibiting  the 
characlers  which  that  prelate  made 
ufe  of:  Thefe  arc  lo  very  remote 
from  the  Runic,  that  we  may  now 
fafely  allow  the  Gothic  Bifhop  the 


honour  of  thelr  invention,  without 
in  the  leaft  derogating  from  the 
antiquity  of  the  Runic  letters. 
This  fragment  is  now  prefervedin 
the  library  at  Upsal  in  Sweden, 
and  is  famous  among  ail  the  nor- 
thern  literati,  under  the  name  of 
the  Codex  ar^enteuj,  or  Sllver  Book: 
for  which  reafon  a fhort  account 
of  it  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Codex  argenfeus  contains  at 
prefent  only  the  four  Gofpels, 
though  fomewhat  mutilated  ; and 
is  believed  to  be  a relie  of  the  Go- 
thic Bible,  ail  or  the  grcater  part 
of  which  Ulphilas  had  tranflated. 
The  leaves  are  of  vellum  of  a vio- 
let colour  ; ail  the  letters  are  of 
filver,  except  the  initiais,  which 
arc  of  gold.  Thefe  letters  (which 
are  ail  capitals)  appear  not  to  hâve 
been  written  with  the  pen,  but 
ftamped  or  imprinted  on  the  vel- 
lum with  hot  métal  types*, in  the 
famé  manner  as  the  book-binders 
at  prefent  letter  the  backs  of  books. 
This  copy  is  judged  to  be  near  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Ulphilas,  or 

at 


• Scc  thiô  fully  proved  in  fome  curious  Tracts  written  by  tlic  learn- 
ed  Dom.  JoHAN.  Ihre,  Natii.  Then’stadt,  O.  F.  Bupelius,  and  o- 
ther  Swcdifli  Literati. 
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thorltlcs,  that  llie  cliarafter  in  whlcli  ûûs  verfion  wa3 
written,  was  elther  Kuuic,  or  one  nearly  refembling 
it.  Several  authors  faj,  that  Ulphilas  invented  it  ; 

but 


at  leail;  not  later  than  a ccntury  or 
two  after;  yet  lo  near  was  theco- 
j.r/i{l  to  the  difcovery  of  printing, 
that  if  he  had  but  thought  of  com- 
bînlng  three  or  four  of  thefe  let- 
ters  together,  he  mud  hâve  hit 
upon  that  admirable  invention  ; 
whereas  he  only  imprinted  each 
ietter  fingly  *!— fhis  curions  frag- 
ment has  been  feveral  timesprint- 
cd  in  4to,  firft  by  Junius  in  1665  ; 
and  lately  in  a very  élégant  man- 
ner  at  Oxford  by  the  learned  Mr 
Lye  in  1750.  ^other  fragment 
bf  this  curious  verfion  (containing 
part  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans) 
has  been  fince  difeovered  in  the 
llbrary  at  Wolfenbottle/  and  was 
publifhed  a few  years  ago  in  a ve- 
ry fplendid  volume  in  4to  by  the 
Rev.  F.  A.  Knitell,  arch-deacon  of 
Woifenbcttle. 

It  muft  not  be  concealed  that 
Air  Michaelis,  and  one  or  two  o- 
ther  Icarnfed  -men  | hâve  oppofed 
the  current  opinion,  that  the  Sd- 
ver  Book  contains  part  of  Ulphi- 
las’s  Gothic  verfion  ; and  hâve  of- 
fered  arguments  to  prove  that  it 


is  radier  a vénérable  fragment  of 
fome  very  ancient  Francic  Bible  : 
but  they  bave  been  confuted  by 
M.  Kniteil  and  others;  and  the 
Gothic  daim  has  been  further 
confirmed  by  a curious  relie  of 
the  famé  language  lately  difeover- 
ed in  Italy,  plainly  written  by  one 
of  the  famé  Goths,  being  evident- 
ly  of  their  time.  The  explanation 
of  this  we  owe  to  the  reverend 
Mr  LiVE  ; See  his  Notes  on  the 
Gothic  Gofpels,  &c. 

To  conclude  : The  letters  ufeci 
in  the  Gothic  Gofpels,  being  25  iiï 
number,  are  formed  with  Ilight 
variations  from  the  capitals  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  alphabet,  and 
are  estremely  different  from  the 
Runic.*  The  invention  of  them 
may  therefore  bc  very  fafely  attri- 
buted  to  Bifhop  ULPHiLAs'(as 
the  ancients  exprefsly  alfert,)  wha 
might  not  chuic  to  employ  in  fo- 
facred  a v/ork  a^  the  tranflation  of 
the  Bible,  the  Runic  charaders, 
which  the  Goths  had  rendered  in- 
famous  by  their  fapcrftitious  ufc 
of  them.  T. 


l * Mr  Coxe,  howsver,  is  of  opinion  that  the  letters  are  “ drawn  or 
painted.”  See  Travels  into  Sweden.  Ed.  of  this  Edit. 

■f  lice  Chambcriayn's  ” Oratio  Dominica,  Amfi.  1714.  4*°* 
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but  is  it  probable  that  any  maii  fliould  form  a nevr 
alphabet  for  a nation  which  had  one  alreadj  ? If  the 
Goths  of  Mœfia  and  Thrace  Imd  not  before  bis  time 
had  any  knowledge  of  letters,  would  it  not  bave  beeii 
better  to  bave  taugbt  tbem  tbe  nfe  of  tbe  Greek  cha- 
racler,  already  underftood  ? Befides,  Ulpbilas  neitber 
>vrote  tbe  Gofpels  on  wood  nor  on  flone,  but  on 
parchment  ; be  would  not  tbercfore  be  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  dislîguring  tbe  alphabet  of  other  nations  for 
the  fake  of  lirait  lines,  which  it  is  alledgedgave  birth 
to  the  Runic  letters.  At  moll  it  could  not  be  the 
Roman  alphabet  that  was  altered  ; but  if  anj,  it  mull 
hâve  been  the  Greek,  for  Ulphilas  was  at  that  time 
in  a country  wliere  the  Greek  language  was'  fpoken. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  difcover  what  it  was  that  led 
hiftorians  into  the  millake  of  fuppoling  Ulphilas  to 
bave  been  the  inventer  of  thefe  characlers.  The 
Greeks  had  probably  neyer  heard  any  mention  of 
them  before  he  came  among  them  : The  introducer  of 
a novelty  eafily  palTes  for  the  author  of  it  ; and  wheii 
we  compare  the  Runic  letters,  taken  from  the  in- 
fcriptions  fcattered  up  and  dowm  on  the  rocks  in  the 
North,  with  the  alphabet  of  Ulphilas,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  the  bilbop  lias  added  diverfe  characlers  unknowii 
to  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  It  was  doubtlefs  the 
tranflation  of  the  Bible  which  obliged  him  to  make 
thefe  additions.  The  ancient  alphabet  being  compof- 
ed  only  of  fixteen  letters  *,  could  not  cxprefs  many 

founds 


• Vcrcl.  Runogr.  Scand.  cop.  vii. 
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founds  foreign  to  tlie  Gothic  language,  that  neceflari- 
îy  occuned  in  that  work.  Thefe  additional  letters 
might  eafily  confer  on  Ulphilas  the  crédit  of  inventing 
the  whole.  This  is  one  of  tliofe  inaccuracies  which 
every  day  happen.  It  is  no  lefs  probable  that  before 
Ulphilas,  the  Goths,  even  while  they  were  involved 
in  the  thickeft  darknefs  of  paganifm,  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  letters 

What  are  \ve  to  think  of  thofe  infcriptions  in  the 
Runic  charadter,  which  travellers  aflure  us  they  ha-ve 
feen  in  the  defarts  of  Tartaryf  ? Tartary  has  never 
yet  been  converted  to  Chriftianity  ; from  this  and 
the  circumjacent  countries  iffued  thofe  fwarms  which 
peopled  Scandinavia  ; nor  hâve  the  Scandinavians  e- 
ver  made  any  expédition  into  their  mother  country 
fîncc  they  embraced  the  Chrillian  faith.  If  then  the 
account  given  us  by  thefe  travellers  is  true,  we  muft 
neceffarily  conclude  that  the  Runic  writing  was  an 
art  which  had  its  rife  in  Aha,  and  was  carried  into 
Europe  by  the  colonies  who  came  to  fettle  in  the 
North-,  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  ail  the  old  chroni- 

cles 


* An  évident  proof  that  the 
Runic  were  not  imitated  front  the 
Roman  letters,  arifes  not  onîy  frpm 
their  form  which  hâve  fo  little  re- 
femhlance  to  thefe,  but  from  their 
number,  (being  but  fixteen,)  and 
their  order  and  nanies,  which 
liave  nothing  in  commonwith  the 
isoMAN,  Greek,  or  Gotuic  cha- 


radters  of  Ulphilas.  See  % 
f Cpnfult  Strahlcmberg’s  De- 
fcription  of  the  northern  and  eaf- 
tern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
[quoted  by  Er.  Benzel.  Jun.  in 
Pcricul.  Runic.  Diff.  Upfal.  1724-] 
Sce  alfo  in  the  famé  book  the  map 
of  Tartary.  Firjl  Edit. 
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des  and  poems  wliich  I bave  fo  often  quoted.  They 
ualverfally  agréé  in  aflignlng  to  the  Ranic  chara£lers 
a verj  remote  anciquity,  and  an  origin  entirely  pa- 
gan.  They  attribiite  the  invention  of  them  to  Odin 
Iiimfelf;  who,  they  add,  was  erainently  Ikilled  in  the  , 
art  of  writing  as  well  for  the  common  purpofes  of 
life,  as  for  the  operations  of  màgic  Many  of  thefe 
letters  even  bore  the  na mes  of  the  Gods  his  compani- 
ons.  In  à very  ancient  ode,  quoted  by  Bartholin,  the 
poet  thus  fpeaks  of  the  Runic  charaftersf  : The 

letters  which  the  Great  Ancient  traced  ont  : which 
the  Gods  compofed  : which  Odin  the  fovereign  of 
“ the  Gods  engraved.”  Had  it  been  otherwife,  how 
could  the  pagans  hâve  fo  foon  forgotten  that  thefe  let- 
ters were  introduced  among  them  by  the  minifters  of 
a religion  tliat  was  foreign,  unknown,  * and  muft  hâve 
been  hatefnl  tb  them,  lince  they  were  often  compelled 
by  violent  means  to  profefs  it  ? How  could  ail  their 
poets  (who  were  at  the  famé  time  their  theologians) 
fo  cxprefsly  call  Odin,  “ The  inventer  of  the  runes?” 
But  laflly,  what  appears  to  be  of  great  weight,  is, 
that  our  hiflories  often  make  mention  of  princes  and 
pagan.  heroes  who  made  ufe  of  this  charader  in  au 
âge  when,  in  ail  probability,  Chriftianity  had  not  pe- 
netrated  fo  far  into  the  North  %.  In  Blekingia,  a 
\'^OL,  I.  R r , province 

* Edda  Ifland.  et  Barthül  p.  mort.  p.  647. 

I Venantius  Eortunatus,  a I.a- 
t ViJ.  Barthol.  de  CauIIs  cont.  tin  poet,  who  wrotc  about  the  be- 

glnninj; 
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province  of  Sweden,  there  is  a road  eut  throngh  a 
rock,  on  which  are  varions  Runic  charafters,  £aid  to 
hâve  been  engraved  there  by  king  Harold  Hylde- 
TAND  in  honour  of  his  father.  Saxo,  who  lived  un- 
der  Valdemar  H.  * relates,  that  this  prince  fent  peo- 
ple  thither  to  examine  them,  and  that  tradition  attri- 
buted  them  to  that  king  Harold  who,  according  to 
Torfæus,  afcended  the  throne  about  the  beginning  of 
the  feventh  century.  The  famé  author  alTures  us  that 
Regner  Lodbrog  ufed  Runic  letters  to  record  his  ex- 
ploits in  Biarmland  f . Inftances  of  the  famé  kind  are 
found  in  almofl;  every  page  of  the  ancient  chronicles, 
and  of  Torfæus’s  hillory  of  Norway. 

We  may  then  fairly  conclude,  that  it  was  Odin 
himfelf  that  introduced  the  Runic  charafters  into  the 
North.  Almoll  ail  the  Afiatic  nations  had  long  be- 
fore  his  time  been  acquainted  with  letters,  and  this 
prince’s  native  country  could  not  be  far  diflant  from 
many  of  thofe  people  among  whom  they  had  been 

long 

ginning  of  the  fixth  century,  fpeaks  in  one  of  his  epigranis  addrefled 
even  then  of  the  Runic  charaéters  to  Flavius.  Lib.  vii.  Epig.  i8. 

Barbara  fraxineîs  plngafur  RU  N A taldlis 
^uodque  Papyrus  agit  Pirgula  plana  valet. 

i.  e.  The  Barharians  engrave  their  to  A.  D.  124t.  See  Sax.  Gram,  in 
Runic  charaâers  on  aihen  tahlets,  Praefat.  and  the  Notes  of  Steph. 
which  ferve  them  inftead  of  pa-  Stephan.  on  that  paflage. 
per.  Vid.  Wormii  Literat.  Runic.  f A province  in  the  north  part 

„ - of  Rufïïa.  Vid.  Sax.  Grammat.  lib. 

p.  7. 

* Hc  reigned  from  A.  D.  1202,  ix. 
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long  farailiar.  Nor  is  it  improbable  but  that  an  am- 
bitions leader  might  avail  himfelf  of  them,  to  acquire 
refpeft  from  the  rude  uiicivilized  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinav’ia.  The  art  of  writing  being  of  fuch  infinité  and 
wonderful  ufe,  might  eafîly  perfuade  them  that  there 
ivas  fomething  divine  or  magical  in  it.  Accordingly 
■vve  fee  them  more  frequently  employ  it  for  the  fool- 
iih  purpofe  of  working  prodigies,  than  to  affift  the  me- 
mory  and  render  words  fixed  and  permanent. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  fay  fomething  of  thofe 
fuperllitipus  praétices,  if  vve  had  not  already  gîven 
fuificient  inftances  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  humait 
mind,  and  of  the  firange  errofs  and  extravagances 
to  which  ignorant  nations  are  fubjeél.  Let  it  fuffice 
then  juif  to  obferve,  that  the  Runic  charaélers  were 
diftinguilbed  into  varions  kinds  *.  The  Noxious,  or 
as  they  called  them,  the  bitter  runes,  were  employ- 
ed  to  bring  varions  evils  on  their  enemies  : the  fa- 
voURABLE  averted  misfortunes  : the  victorious  pro- 
cured  conqueft:  to  thofe  who  ufed  them  : the  médici- 
nal were  inferibed  on  the  leaves  of  tiees  for  healing: 
others  ferved  to  difpel  melancholy  thoughts  ; to  pie- 
vent  fliipwreck  : were  antidotes  againft  poifon  ; pre- 
fervatives  againft  the  refentment  of  their  enemies,  and 
efficacious  to  render  a miftrefs  favourable  : Thefelaft 
were  to  be  ufcd  with  great  caution.  If  an  ignorant 
perfou  had  chanced  to  write  one  letter  for  another,  or 

had 

* Vid,  Worm.  Littcrat.  Runic.  p.  33,  et  Earthol.  de  Cauf.  &c.  p. 
650. 
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had  but  erred  ia  tlie  minuteft  ftroke,  he  would  havc 
expofed  his  miflrefs  to  fome  dangerous  illnefs  *,  which 
was  onlj  to  be  cured  hy  writing  other  runes  with 
the  greateft  nicenefs.  Ail  thefe  varions  kinds  difFer- 
ed  onlj  ia  the  ceremonies  obferved  in  writing  them, 
in  the  materials  on  which  thej  were  written,  in  the 
place  where  they  were  expofed,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  lines  were  drawn,  whether  in  the  form  of 
a circle,  of  a ferpent,  or  a tiiangle,  &c.  In  the  flri6l 
obfervance  of  *thefe  childifli  particulars  confilled  that 
obfcure  and  ridiculous  art,  which  acqnired  to  fo  ma- 
ny  weak  and  wicked  perfons,  the  refpeûable  name  of 
Prie  fl:  s and  PropheteflTes,  merely  for  lilling  rude  rainds 
with  jealoufy,  fear  and  hatred 

However, 


^ It  is  by  mifchievout  errors  of 
the  famé  kin4  that  ail  nations  hâve 
been  diftinguifhed  in  their  firft  a- 
ges  of  fimplicity  and  ignorance  ; 
thofe  firft  âges  which  préjudice 
makes  us  regret,  and  wifti  that  the 

arts  had  never  corrupted  their  pri- 

• * 

ineval  innocence.  Whereas  in  pro- 
portion as  the  empire,  of  the  Sci- 
ences hath  prevailed  in  the  North, 
that  of  Superftition  hath  faded 
and  vanilhed  before  its  growing 
light.  But  the  extreniity  of  Scan- 
dinavia,  where  that  light  hath  not 
yet  penetrated,  ftjll  rcmains  faith- 
fully  fubjeeft  to  ail  its  ancient  cr- 
rers.  Allowing  for  the  différence 


of  their  climate  and  poverty,  the 
Laplanders  at  prefent  are  in  this 
refpedl  what  the  Scandinavians 
were  formerly.  With  the  famé 
ignorance,  they  are  equally  fub- 
je<ft  to  fupcrftition  and  credulity  ; 
for  it  is  a certain  mie  that  Magic 
never  fails  to  work  prodigies  in 
ail  fuch  nations  as  bclieve  in  it. 
The  Oftiacs  and  other  favages  of 
Afia  are  no  lefs  given  to  forcer^' 
and  witchcraft  than  the  l.apland- 
ers  ; and  we  hâve  ail  heard  of  tbe* 
JoNGLEU.as,  thofe  magicians  fo 
revered  among  the  Barbarians  of 
America.  Fhji  EMt. 
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However,  the  ufe  of  letters  for  more  ratîonal  pur- 
pofes  became  bj  degrees  more  common  in  the  North. 
In  the  latter  âges  of  paganifm,  we  frequentlj  meet 
with  princes  and  famous  leaders,  and  in  general  ail 
perlons  whofe  rank  entitled  them  to  a careful  educar 
tion,  writing  epiftles,  epitaphs  and  infcriptions  of  va- 
rions kinds  The  older  thefe  infcriptions  are,  the 
better  they  are  engraven.  We  rarely  find  them  writ- 
ten  froni  the  right  hand  to  the  left  f : but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  witli  the  line  running  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  after  themanner  of  the  Chinefe  and 
feveral  nations  of  India-;  or  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
îom,  and  then  turning  round  to  the  left,  and  fo  up  a- 
gain  to  the  place  it  begins  at  ; or  elfe  from  the  left  to 
the  right,  and  fo  back  to  the  left  again,  which  was  the 
manner  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  had  its  name  from 
the  referablance  to  a furrow  traced  by  the  plough  f. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  monuments  written  in 
the  Runic  chaiafler,  which  are  flill  preferved,  are  in- 
fcriptions difperfed  here  and  there  in  the  fîelds  5,  and 
eut  out  on  large  flones  or  pièces  of  rock.  The  Scan- 
dinavians  wrote  alfo  on  wood,  on  the  bark  of  the 
birch-trec,  and  on  prepared  lîdns.  When  they  had 
occafion  to  impart  any  matter  to  an  abfent  perfon, 
they  difpatched  a meffenger  with  a bit  of  bark,  or  a 

fmall 


* Vid.  Ver.  Runograph.  Scand.  f BovçoofnScy.  ‘ 

P-2I-  § They  are  alfo  oft en  fouiid  iii 

+ V'icl  Worm.  I.irterar.  Run.  churches,  and  î'o;ncti:xKs  in  otlicr 
caji.  XXV.  baildinçrs.  T. 
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fmall  pollllied  plece  of  wood,  on  whicli  they  commoii- 
ly  exprelTed  their  meaning  with  inuch  exactnefs. 
There  are  ftill  extant  fome  of  thefe  epiftles,  and  even 
love-letters  written  on  thefe  pièces  of  bark  and  bits 
of  wood  *.  As  for  books  compofed  in  the  Runic 
charader,  the  moft  ancient  we  can  find,  appear  to 
bave  been  written  about  the  time  that  Chriftianity 
took  place  in  the  North,  as  is  judged  from  feveral 
proofs,  particularly  from  the  frequent  intermixture  of 
Roman  letters  in  them.  ïn  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  the  Runic  gave  way  ftill  more  and  more  to 
the  other.  Till  at  length  the  miffionaries  fucceeded 
in  totally  abolifliing  the  ufe  of  them,  as  tending  to  re- 
tain the  people  in  their  ancient  fuperftitions.  But  this 
reformation  did  not  fpeedily  take  place,  and  there  re- 
mained  traces  of  • this  charafler  for  many  fucceeding 
âges  ; nor,  as  we  are  afturedf,  is  it  yet  whoUy  laid  a- 
fide  among  the  mountaineers  of  one  province  in  Swe- 
den. 

1 fliall  avoid  entering  into  the  difputes  which  hâve 

been 


* Rcnhidm,  a learned  Swede, 
in  his  Notes  npon  the  Icelandic 
chronicle,  intitled  “ Torftein’s  Wik 
Saga,"  p.  35,  cites  an  ancient  bil- 
let-doux, containirig-  ouly  thefe 
\vords,»nhould  love  better.young 
“ mald,  to  repofo  on  thy  bofom, 
“ tban  to  poflcfs  the  riches  of  the 
“ three  Indiss,”  Olaus  Wormius 


alfo  tells  us,  that  he  had  one  in  hi? 
cabinet  of  curiolities  which  was 
wiit  upon  little  tables  of  wood, 
but  he  hath  not  thought  properto 
tranflate  it.  Firjl  Edit. 

f See  Dalin.  Su  Rik.  hiA.  toin. 
i.  p.  337.  and  Benzel.  colledl.  hift. 
p.  i.  csp.  I. 
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been  raifed  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  ancient  nortîiern 
tongues  : For,  bowever  the  refearch  may  hâve  been 
heretofore  carried  on  with  much  gravdty,  it  was  in 
reality  very  triüing  nor  is  it  a trifie  of  that  kind 
which  ferves  to  interefl  or  amufe  the  world  at  prefent. 
Let  it  fufhce  to  remark,  that  from  the  refult  of  the 
whole,  it  appears,  that  ail  Europe  at  firft  fpoke  the 
faine  language,  excepting  the  Sarmatians,  who  from 
the  earliefl:  time  had  one  peculiar  to  themfelves  ; 
\jhe  Iberi  or  Cantabri,  progenitors  of  the  Hîherm 
and  Cambri  ;~\  the  Greeks  who  borrowed  many  of 
their  ternis  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  ; and  the  Ro-  . 
MANS  who  in  part  adopted  the  language  of  Grcece. 
This  ancient  language  of  the  northern  and  weftern 
parts  of  Europe  has  only  been  preferved  in  thofe 
countries,  which  the  Romans  never  conquered  ; al- 
though  évident  traces  of  it  are  flill  vifible  in  others 

O 

that  vrere  long  fubjedl  to  their  dominion.  The  Spa- 
nifh  and  French  tongues  abound  with  words  which  we 
find  fini  extant  in  the  Teutonic  ; fome  of  them,  fuch 
as  the  Romans  could  not  obliterate,  and  many  others 
introduced  by  the  frequent  migrations  from  the 
North.  . . . That  tongue  is  ftill  fpoken  in  Iceland  and 
in  fome  mountainous  provinces  of  Sweden.  The  Da- 
nifh,  the  Norwegian,  and  the  Swedifh  are  evidently 
the  famé,  and  are  very  like  the  German,  efpecially  the 

Low 

* M.  Mallet  alludes  to  the  queflion,  “ Whether  the  Teutonic  lan- 
gnage  waî  propogated  from  Gcrmany  northward  to  Scandinavu  ; or, 
from  Scandinavia  fouthward  to  Germany  ?”  lidi 


un- 
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Lovv  Dutch.  It  feems  as  if  thc  foreign  colonies 
cîer  the  condudl  of  Odin,  who  fettled  in  Scandinavia 
and  the  North  of  Germany,  had  only  introduced  a 
fofter  pronunciation,  a very  few  new  words,  and  fome 
fmall  différence  in  the  terminations. 

After  what  we  hâve  feen  of  the  charaéfer  and  man- 
ners  of  thc  Scandinavians,  we  cannot  form  any  very 
high  idea  of  their  language.  As  men  only  invent 
terms  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  ideas,  language 
muft  of  courfe  hâve  been  at  firft  very  poor  and  una- 
dorned,  not  at  ail  èxpreffive  of  a variety  f>f  abffract 
notions  ; but  among  a free,  independent  and  wariike 
people,  it  muft  hâve  borrowed  its  colourings  from  the 
genius  of  the  fpeakers  *.  There  is  always  fomething 
to  be  admired  in  the  language  of  a free  peopîe,  how- 
ever  grofs  and  ignorant  they  may  be  in  other  refpefts  : 
Such  a language  has  always  an  energetic  brevity^ 
llvely  and  fententious  turns,  and  pifturefque  exptef- 
fions,  which  the  conftraint  of  our  éducation,  the  fear 
of  ridicule,  and  the  dominion  of  fafhion  render  the 
modem  tongues  incapable  of  retaining.  But  what  muft 
hâve  contributed  ftill  further  to  give  ftrength  and  fu- 
blimity  to  that  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  was  their 
general  and  diftinguiftied  tafte  fot  poetry.  This  is  a 

fubjeâ; 

* “ Nations,  like  fingle  mcn,  “ fynabol  muft  of  courfe  corref- 
“ hâve  their  peculiar  ideas  ; thefe  “ pond  to  its  arche-type. 

“ peculiar  ideas  become  the  geni-  iri  r’ i>6pÙ7ÿ  xoyo;. 

“ us  of  their  language,  fince  the  Her:æe3.  p.  407.  1. 
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fabjeit  fo  interedmg,  as  to  cleferve  to  be  treatej  with 
particular  attention. 

iNFANKiND,  everj  where  efTentially  the  faine,  hâve 
been  alwajs  led  to  poetical  compofition,'  prior  to  that 
of  profe.  This  feems,  at  prefent,  the  rcverfe  of  the 
natiiral  order  ; but  we  think  fo  either  through  our 
préjudices  or  for  want  of  putting  ourfelves  in  the  place 
of  a people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing. 
Pleafîng  founds,  and  the  attractions  of  harmonj  vvould 
ftrike  at  firft  everj  ear  ; but  fong  could  not  long  fub- 
fitl  without  poetrj.  No  fooner  was  it  obferved  how 
thefe  two  united  powers  üxed  and  imprelfed  thofe 
images  on  the  mind,  which  the  memorj  was  defirous 
of  retaining  ; than  thej  acquired  a new  degree  of  ef- 
teeni,  efpecially  among  fuch  as  afpired  to  a lafting 
famé.  Verfe  was  made  ufe  of  to  preferve  the  memo- 
rj of  remarkable  events  and  great  aCtions.  The  laws 
of  a people,  their  religions  ceremonies  and  rural  la- 
bours wcre  alfo  recorded  in  numbers,  becaufe  thefe 
are  fubjeCts  w’hich,  confilHng  of  a great  varietj  of  par- 
liculars,  might  eafilj  fail  into  oblivion.  Hence  it 
was  that  Oreece  could  alreadj  boaft  of  an  Homer,  an 
Ilefiod,  and  of  manj  other  poets,  feveral  âges  be- 
fore  PiihRi-CYDES  * had  written  in  profe.  Hence  a- 
mong  the  Gauls  and  other  Celtic  nations,  there  were 
poems  compofed  on  ail  fubjects  from  the  earlieft  âges, 

^ ^ s which 

lived  600  ycars  after  tlie  taking  of  froy;  whcreas  there  wcre 
poets  previous  to  that  famous  expeùiiion. 
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which  the  Druid';,  wlio  vvere  appointed  to  ediicatc  tîic 
youtl),  frequeuLly  emplojed  twenty  years  in  teachlng 
them  to  repeat  This  cud-om,  rendered  facred  by 
its  hîgh  antiquity,  wliich  evcr  commands  refpect  froni 
tiie  people,  was  in  force  many  âges  after  tije  art  of 
writing  had  pointed  out  a more  perfecf  raethod  of 
preferving  the  memorials  of  human  knowledge.  In 
like  manner  the  Scandlnavians  for  a long  time  appli- 
cd  their  Runic  letters  only  to  the  fenfelefs  purpofes 
above-mentioned  ; nor  did  they  during  fo  many  years 
ever  think  of  committing  to  writing  thofe  verfes  vvith 
w'hlch  their  meraories  were  loaded  ; and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  only  wrote  down  a fmall  quantity^of 
'them  at  laft.  The  idea  of  maklng  a book  never  en- 
tered  into  the  heads  of  thofe  licrce  warriors,  who 
knew  no  medium  between  the  violent  exercifes  and 
fatigues  of  war,  or  huntihg,  and  a ftupid  léthargie 
flale  of  inaaion.  Among  the  innuraerable  advantages, 
which  accrued  to  the  iiorthern  nations  from  the  in- 
trodudion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  of  teaching 
them  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  iifeful  pur- 
pofès,  is  not  the  îeaft  valuable.  Nor  could  a motive 
îefs  facred  bave  eradicated  that  habituai  and  barba- 
rous  préjudice,  which  caufed  them  to  negled  fo  admi- 
rable a fecret.  The  churches  and  monafleries  were  at 
leaft  fo  many  af}dums  where  this  fecret  was  preferv- 
ed,  wdnle  the  fercelty  of  manners  which  prevailed  in 
the  dark  âges,  tended  again  to  confign  it  to  oblivion. 


* Ca:f;u'.  Comment,  lib.  \i.  X4. 
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The  theolügical  dlfpLires  bctvveeii  tlie  dilFereiit  fedls 
had  this  good  efFe6l,  that  they  obliged  thein  to  coii- 
i-alt  manj  ancieut  books,  aad  to  coinpofe  nevv  ones. 
The  Celtic  religion,  oii  the  contrarj,  bj  relying  on 
poetry  and  tradition  for  the  prefervation  of  its  tenets, 
and  in  a manner  forbidding  the  ufe  of  writing,  lelt 
they  iliould  be  divulged,  muft  needs  exteiid  the  em- 
pire of  barbarifni  and  ignorance. 

So  long  as  that  religion  prevailed  in  the  North,  the 
ufe  of  letters  being  very  limited  ; it  is  no  paradox  to 
fay  that  verfe  was  a necelTary  medium  of  knowledge, 
and  the  poet  an  eflential  officer  of  the  ftate.  And  if 
it  requires  a peculiar  and  unco.mmon  genius  to  excel 
in  this  art,  the  profeflbrs  of  it  would  of  courfe  acquire 
a very  high  degree  of  efleem  and  refpe'â:.  AU  the 
liiftorical  monuments  of  the  North  are  full  of  the  ho- 
nours  paid  this  order  of  men  both  by  princes  and  peo- 
ple  ; nor  can  the  amials  of  poetry  prodiice  any  âge  or 
countiy  which  reflecls  more  glory  and  lullre  upon  it. 
The  ancient  clironicles  conllantly  reprefent  the  kings 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  as  attended  bÿ  one. 
or  more  scalds  * ; for  tins  was  the  name  they  gave 
their  poets.  They  were  more  efpecially  honoured 
and  caielTed  at  the  courts  of'  thofe  princes,  who  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  great  avions  and  paf- 
fion  for  gloVy.  Harold  Harfagre,  for  inltance, 

placed 

• The  '.vord  Rcald  is  judged  hy  Torfæus  to  hâve  fignified  origi- 
nally  “ a fmc'other  and  pcliihtr  cf  language,”  Vide  7 orfæi  Præfat. 
ad  Orcades,  lolio.  T. 
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pfaced  them  at  his  fcvifts  above  ail  the  otber  oil’iccr>  ci 
his  court*.  Many  princes  entrufted  them  both  in 
peace  and  war  with  commifllons  of  lhe  utnioit  impor- 
tance. Tliey  never  fet  ont  on  any  confiderable  expé- 
dition without  fome  of  them  in  their  train.  Hacôn, 
cari  of  Norway,  had  five  cel'ebrated  poets  along  with 
him  in  that  famous  battle  of  which  I hâve  fpoken, 
when  the  warriors  of  Jomlbnrg  were  defeated  ; and 
hiftory  records  that  they  fung  each  an  ode  to  animate 
the  foldiers  before  they  engagedf.  But  they  enjoy- 
ed  another  advantage,  which  would  be  more  the  envy 
of  the  poets  of  thefe  days.  They  were  rewarded  for 
the  poems  they  compofed  in  honour  of  the  kings  and 
heroes,  with  magnificent  prefents.  We  never  find 
the  SCALD  linging  his  verfes  at  the  courts  of  princes 
without  being  recompenfed  with  golden  rings,  glit- 
terirlg  anus,  and  rich  apparel.  Their  refpeft  for  this 
order  of  men  often  extended  fo  far  as  to  remit  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  crimes  they  had  committed,  on  condition 
they  fued  out  their  pardon  in  vcrfe  ; and  we  hâve 
flill  extant  an  ode,  by  which  Egill,  a celebrated  po- 

* Vid.  Hift.  Norveg.  vol.  II.  p.  his  exploits,  (as  dtferibed  by  our 
21.  Bartholin.  Cauf.  Contempt.  à author  bt-low)  ^ thefe  bards  com- 
Dan.  Mortis,  p.  i66.  pofed  each  of  them  a fong  on  the 

f See  Torf.  Bartholin,  p.  17a.  fpot, -which  Bartholin  has  printed 
•who  produces  other  inftanccs  to  and  accoinpanied  W’ith  a JLatin 
the  famé  purpofe  : particularly  verCon.  Other  forgs  cf  the  fanic 
that  of  Olavk  king  of  Norw^ay,  kind  may  be  found  inthefamcau- 
-yvho  placcd  three  of  his  Scalds  thor.  '1'. 

âbout  him  to  bc  eye  -witnefleî  of  ■ ^ 
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et,  atonc.l  for  a miirder  he  had  been  gulltj  of  *. 
a Word,  the  poetic  art  was  held  ia  fuch  higli  eftlma- 
tion,  that  great  lords,  and  even  kings  did  not  dildain 
to  cuUivate  it  with  the  utmoft  pains  themfelves.  Rog- 
vald,  earl  of  the  Orknej  iflands,  palTed  for  a verj  a- 
ble  poet  ; he  boafts  himfelf,  in  a long  of  his  which  is 
flill  extant,  that  he  knew  how  to  compofe  verfes  on 
ail  fubje£lsf.  King  Regner  was  no  lefs  dliHngùiüi- 
ed  for  his  ikill  in  pqetrj,  than  in  war  and  navigation. 
Many  of  his  poenis  wene  long  preferved  in  the  North, 
and  may  be  found  inferted  in  the  hiftory  of  his  life  : 
and  it  is  well  known  tliat  he  died  no  lefs  like  a poet 
than  an  hero.,  ' ■ 

The  refpeft,  however,  which  the  northern  nations 
paid  to  their  scalds  was  not  owing  to  the  nobility  cf 
their  extra6lion.  A pcople  whofe  obje<5t  was  glory, 
coulcj  not  fail  of  fliowing  a great  deference  to.  thofe 
who  both  publiihed  it  abroad,  and  conligned  it  to  fn- 
turity,  let  their  original  be  what  it  would.  A prince 
or  illuftrious  warrior  oftentimes  expofed  his  life  with 
fo  much  intrepidity  only  to  be  praifed  by  his  Scald, 
wlio  was  both  the  witnefs  and  judge  of  his  braverv. 

ît 


• Egill  had  even  killcd  the  ngical,  in  “ Fivs  Pièces  of  Runic 
fon  of  that  prince,  who  rcmitted  “ Poetry,  tranflated  from  the  Ice- 
his  punifhmcnt  : This  was  Eric  “ landic  language,”  1763,  [fub- 
Blodux  king  of  Norway.  Tlie  jolued  to  the  Second  Volume  cf 
reader  may  fee  an  Fnglifh  verfion  this  édition.]  - T. 
ofthepotni  Egill  cenipofed  on  f Vid,  ^V”crm.  l.ittcr.  Runic.  p. 
thij  occafion,  tpgeifier  wlfh  the  o-  195. 
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ît  is  affirmed  that  this  kind  of  racn,  akhough  poets, 
were  never  guiltj  of  flattery,  and  never  lavifhed  their 
praifes  on  heroes  and  kings  themfelves  unlefs  their 
gallant  exploits  werc  quite  inconteflible  *.  Kence  a- 
rofe  the  cullom  of  always  bringing  them  into  the 
fcene  of  aéîiion  : Olave  king  of  Norway  placing 

‘ three  of  them  one  day  around  him  in  battle,  cried 
ont  with  fpirit,  You  lhall  not  relate  what  you  hâve 
‘‘  only  heard,  but  what  you  are  eye-witaeffes  of  your- 
felves  f.”  The  famé  poetç;  ufually  fung  their  ver- 
fes  themfelves  at  folemn  feftivals  and  in  great  aflem- 
blies,  to  the  found  of  the  flûte  or  harp  But  the 
fubjeél  of  thefe  poems  vvas  not  conflned  to  one  Angle 
event,  fuch  as  a viftory  or  fome  générons  action  ; it 
was  frequendy  a genealogical  hiftory  of  ail  the  kings 
of  the  country,  deduced  down  from  the  Gods  to  the 
reigning  prince,  who  always  derived  his  origin  from 
them.  Thefe  poems  were,  according  to  Tacitus,  the 
only  annals  of  the  Germans  § : They  had  great  num- 
bers  of  them,  which  were  not  wholly  forgotten  in  the 
eighth  century  ; flnee  Eginhard  relates,  that  Charle- 
magne caufed  them  to  be  committed  to  writing  — 
“ And  even  learnt  himfelfj”  adda  the  hiflorian,  the 

“ rude 

■*  Vid  Bartliolln.  p.154.  et  cap.  1 Sttplian  In  not.  ad  Saxon,  p. 
10  lib.  i.  paffim.  T.  12. 

■\  Vid.  Qlaf.  Saga  ap.  Verel.  ad  § CeUbrant  carminiLus  autlquis 
Herv.  'Sag.  p.  178.'  Barlholin.  fquoJ  uuum  apud  illos  KCMi^ria  et  an- 
Cauf.  Contemp.  a Dan.  ôcc.  p.  nalium  genus  ejlj  tuif-onenitlffc. 

T, J Gcrm.  c.  10.  T. 
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**  rude  and  anclen't  fongs  in  which  the  exploits  and 
the  wars  of  the  firil  princes  were  celebrated.”  In  po- 
ems  of  the  lame  kind  confifled  foi*  many  âges  ail  the 
hillory  of  the  Scandinavians.  A bard  named  rmo- 
DOLFE,  celebrated  in  his  verfes  the  exploits  of  Harold 
and  thirty  of  his  predecelTors  ; another  called  Eyvind^ 
compofed  an  hillôrical  poem  which  went  back  as  far 
as  Odin.  Such  are  the  foiirces  whence  Saxo  drew  his 
materials  for  the  firfl:  fix  or  feven  books  of  his  hillo- 
ry;  and  he  might  doubtlefs'have  derived  great  affill-. 
ance  from  them,  if  he  had  not  happened  to  live  in  an 
âge  wholly  dellituîe  of  lhat  exa£l  Ikill  in  criticifm, 
which  knows  how  to  feparate  fa£ls  from  the  liftions 
with  which  they  are  blended. 

The  neceffity  there  was  for  poets,  the  natural  at- 
traftions  of  the  art  itfelf,  and  thofe  it  derived  from 
the  manners  of  the  âge,  greatly  multiplied  the  num- 
ber  of  SCALDS.  An  ancient  Icelandic  manufeript  bas 
preferved  a lill  of  ail  fuch  as  diftinguilhed  themfelves 
in  the  three  northern  kingdoms,  from  the  reign  of 
Regner  Lodbrog  to  that  of  Valdemar  II.  *.  They  are 
in  number  tvvo  hundred  and  thirty,  among  whom  we 
find  more  than  one  crorvned  head.  Bat  what  is  not 
lefs  remarkable  is,  that  the  greated  part  of  them  are 
natives  of  Iceland.  The  reader  has  donbtlefs  by  this 
time  obferved  that  we  are  indebted  to  th^t  ifland  for 
almoll  ail  the  hiflorical  monuments  of  the  northern 

nations 

• Viz.  from  A.  D.  750,  to  1157.  — Vide  SCaldatAl  iii  Ajipend.  ad 
Lit.  Run.  01.  Worm.  p.  24 
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nations  now  remaining.  It  carmot  eafily  be  accoun'c» 
ed  for  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  a people  dlsjoined 
from  the  rcfl:  of  the  world,  few  in  number,  deprelfed 
bj  povertj,  and  fituated  in  fo  unfavourable  a cLmate, 
ftiould  be  capable  in  tliofe  dark  âges,  of  manifefting 
fuch  a tafle  for  literature,  and  fhould  even  rife  to  the 
perception  of  the  more  refined  mental  pleafures. — 
While  they  were  heathens,  the  Icelandic  annalifls 
were  alwajs  deemed  the  beft  in  the  North.  After 
they  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  faith,  they  were  tlie 
fird:  who  thought  of  unravelling  the  chaos  of  ancient 
hiftory,  who  colleêled  the  old  poems,  digefièd  the 
chronicles  into  a regular  form,  and  applied  themfelves 
to  refeue  from  obliviou  the  traditions  of  their  pagan 
theology.  Were  we  better  informed  of  certain  par- 
ticulàrs  relating  to  the  date  of  the  North  during  thofe 
remote  âges,  we  miglit  poffibly  find  the  caufé  of  this 
plisenomenon  either  in  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Iceland,  which  drove  them  to  feek  their  fortunes 
at  the  neighbouring  courts  : Or  in  the  fuccefs  of  their 
firfl:  bards,  which  excited  their  émulation,  and  at  tlie 
famé  time  prepofi’efTed  ftrangers  in  their  favour  ; Or 
laftly,  in  the  nature  of  their  republican  government, 
in  which  the  talent  of  oratory,  and  the  réputation  of 
fuperior  fenfe  and  capacity  are  the  clire6î:  roads  to  re- 
fpect  and  prêferment. 

The  flile  of  tliefe  ancient  poems  is  very  enigmatical 
and  figurative,  very  remete  from  tlie  common  lan- 
guage,  and  for  that  rcsfon,  grand,  but  lumid  ; lublime, 
but  obfcure.  If  it  be  the  charafter  of  poe^ry  to  hâve 

notliing 
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itùthing  in  common  with  proie,  if  tlie  language  of  tlic 
Gods  ought  to  be  qiiite  different  from  that  of  men,  if 
every  thing  flioald  be  expreffed  by  imagery,  figures, 
hyperboles,  and  allégories,  the  Scandinavians  may 
rank  in  rhe  highefl  clafi»  of  poets  : Nor  is  this  iinac- 
countable.  The  foaring  flights  of  fancy  may  poffibly 
more  peculiarly  belong  to  a rude  and  uncultivated, 
than  to  a civ'ilized  people.  The  great  objeéls  of  na- 
ture ftrike  more  forcibly  on  rude  imaginations.  Their 
pafllons  arc  not  impaired  by  the  conflraint  «of  laws 
and  éducation.  The  paucity  of  their  ideas,  and  the 
barrennefs  of  their  language  oblige  them  to  borrow 
from  ail  nature,  images  fit  to  cloath  their  conceptions 
in.  How  fliould  abftracl  tenus  and  reflex  ideas,  which 
fo  much  enervate  our  poetry,  be  found  in  tbeirs  ? 
They  could  feldom  hâve  been  met  with  in  their  inofl 
familiar  converfations.-  The  moment  the  foui,  re- 
flefting  on  its  own  operations  recurs  inwards,  and  de- 
taches  itfelf  from  exterior  objecls,  the  imagination 
lofes  its  energy,  the  pafiTions  their  aéH^ity,  the  mind 
becomes  fevere,  and  requircs  ideas  rather  than  fehfa- 
tions  ; language  then  becomes  precife  and  cautious, 
and  poetry  being  no  longer  the  child  of  pure  pafîion, 
is  able  to  affeél  but  feebly.  If  it  be  afeed,  what  is 
become  of  that  magic  power  which  the  ancients  at- 
tributed  to  this  art?  It  may  be  well  faid  to  exifl  no 
more.  Ihc  poetry  of  the  modem  languages  is  noth- 
ing  more  than  reafoning  .ivi  rhime,  addrelfed  to  the 
underflanding,  but  very  litîle  to  the  heart.  No  longer 
cflcntially  conneflcd  with  religion,  politics  or  morali- 
\ O I. . I , t r y 
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tj,  it  is  at  prefent,  if  I may  fo  fay,  a mere  private 
art,  an  amufement  that  attains  its  end  when  it  hath 
gained  the  cold  approbation  of  a few  fele£l  judges. 

The  moft  afFefting  and  moft  ftriking  paffages  in  the 
ancient  northern  poetry,  were  fuch  as  now  feem  to  us 
the  moft  whimfical,  unintelligible  and  overftrained  : fo 
different  are  our  modes  of  thinking  from  theirs.  We 
can  admit  of  nothing  but  what  is  accurate  and  perfpi- 
cuous.  They  only  required  bold  and  aftonifliing  ima- 
ges which  appear  to  us  hyperbolical  and  gigantic. 
What  alfo  contributes  to  render  their  poetry  very  ob- 
fcure  at  prefent,  is  that  the  language  of  it  is  borrow- 
ed  from  their  mythology  ; a mythology  not  fo  fami- 
liar  to  us  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  When 
they  did  not  allude  to  their  own  fables,  they  took 
their  metaphors  from  other  fubjeéls,  which  were  com- 
monly  very  far-fetched  and  remote  : Thus  a poet  fel- 
dom  exprefied  heaven  by  any  other  term  than  “ the 
« fcull  of  the  giant  Y mer,”  alluding  to  a fable  on  that 
fubjeél.  The  rain-bow  was  called  “ the  bridge  of 
“ the  Gods  Gold  was  ‘‘  The  tears  of  Freya 
Poetry,  “ the  prefent,  or  the  drink  of  Qdin.”  The 
earth  was  either  indifferently  “ the  fpoufe  of  Odin, 
The  flelh  of  Ymer,  The  daughter  of  the  night, 
The  veffel  which  floats  on  the  âges,  or  The  founda- 
tion  of  the  air  Herbs  and  plants  were  called, 
the  hair  or  the  fieece  of  the  earth.”  A combat  was 
termed  a bath  of  blood,  The  hail  of  Odin,  The 
‘‘  ftiock  of  bucklers  The  fea  was  “ the  field  of  pi- 
“ rates,  and  the  girdlc  of  the  earth  Ice,  “ the 

“ grcatéft 
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greateft  of  ail  bridges  A fliip,  ‘‘  the  horfe  ot  tbe 
« waves  The  tongue,  The  fword  of  words,”  5cc. 
Kach  of  their  deitles  niight  be  expfefled  by  an  infinité 
varlety  of  phrafes.  In  üiort,  a peculiar  Iludy  of  this 
k.ind  of  langiiage  w'as  neceflary  to  conftitute  a poet  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  early  compofed  a didlionary  of 
ît  for  the  ufe  as  well  of  the  Scalds,  as  their  readers. 
The  famé  Rogvald,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  before  fpo- 
ken  of,  is  faid  to  hâve  compofed  a work  of  this  fort, 
which,  according  to  Wormius,  is  ftill  extant,  under 
the  name  of  the  poetical  key  Another  is  found 
at  the  end  of  the  Icelandic  Edda,  and  is  intitled  SCAL- 
DA,  or,  The  art  of  Poetry.  This  is  a colleélion  of 
epithets  and  fynonimous  words  fele£led  from  their  beft 
poets,  very  like  thofe  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  people  when  they  firll  apply  themfelves  to  La- 
tin poetry. 

Yet  they  fometimes  compofed  verfes  in  a more  Am- 
ple ftile,  and  nearer  approaching  to  common  language  ; 
but  this  only  happened  when  in  converfation  a Scald, 
either  to  fhew  his  happy  talent,  or  to  do  more  honour 
to  the  perfon  with  whom  he  converfed,  anfwered  in 
extcmporary  métré.  This  fingular  mode  of  expref- 

fing 


* VId.  Worm.  Litter.  Runic.p. 
IÇJ. — —RogvjlJus  Orcaduvi  co- 
vt:Sy  pytmebs  egregius,  inter  alias  no- 
hiles  dotes ^ quilus  ornatus  ejî,  preejlan- 
tijfimus  et  prompiijfimus  fuit  Rbyth- 
mista,  et  Ch  A\ EM  R H Y T II  Ml  T 1 C A M , 
qUiS  adbue  extat,  confccijfe  dicitur. 


Hahuît  etiam  ille  in  Paleestinam  na- 
•üigans  itineris  comités  Rhytbmistas 
duos  IJlnndosj  qui  una  cum  ipfo  res 
quotidie  gestas  rbytbmis  comprebende- 
runt,  et  magna  apud  ilium  in  eestima- 
iione  fuerunt,  '1'. 
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flng  themfelves  wis  vzry  common  among  the  àncicnt 
Scandinavians,  and  pi'oves  in  what  degree  of  efteem 
this  2^cople  held  the  art  of  poetry.  ”^1  he  clironicl-s 
hâve  preferved  a great  numbcr  of  fuch  convei fations 
in  verfe  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  bclieve  that  thefe  po- 
em?,  which  might  be  fung  at  firft,  and  eafilj  commic- 
ted  to  memorj^  were  oftentimes  the  text  of  tvhich 
fucceeding  chronicles  were  nothing  more  than  com- 
mentaries  or  expofiticns.  There  is  no  appearance  that 
the  verfes  were  compofed  by  the  authors  of  thofe  hif- 
tories  : They  are  never  affigned  to  any  but  the  scalds 
by  profeffion  ; and  are  quoted  by  the  hiftorians  as 
their  proofs  and  vouchers  : And  belides  it  is  known 
to  hâve  been  ufual  with  the  Scalds  to  interlard  their 
difcourfe  with  extemporary  verfes.  There  are  to  this 
day,  both  in  the  North,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  coun- 
trics,  many  famous  compofers  of  impromptues.  Thus 
it  is  reported  of  an  Icelandic  bard,  named  Sivard  *, 
that  when  he  fpoke  in  profe,  his  tongue  feemed  em- 
barraffed,  and  to.deliver  his  thoughts  with  difficulty, 
but  that  he  expreffed  himfelf  in  verfe  with  the  great- 
eft  Iluency  and  eafe.  The  hiftorians  frequently  and 
pofitively  alTure  us  that  thefe  verfes  w^ere  fpoken  olF- 
hand.  This  is  what  is  remarked  in  the  life  of  the 
poet  Egill,  for  inftance,  who  purchafed  his  pardon 
from  the  king  of  Norvvay  by  finging  an  extemporary 
ode  which  ftill  lemains,  and  is  intitled  the  ransom 

OF 


♦ Vid  Olav.  hi  Epift.  apud  Worm.  Litter.  Runic. 
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OF  Egill  The  fcune  elogiiim  is  oftcn  giveu  to  icrr- 
otlier  more  ancient  Scald,  called  Eyvind,  and  furnani- 
ed  from  his  fuperior  talents,  The  çrofs  of  the  po- 
“ ets.”  Ail  the  chronicles  mention  his  great  facilltj 
in  comoollnp’  verfes,  as  a matter  well  known  through- 
ont  the  N orth. 

We  muft  not  however  infer,  that  thefe  poets  were 
wliollj  unconfined  by  rules,  or  that  even  they  were 
not  under  very  fevere  oncs  : it  is  true,  if  we  ma}’-  cré- 
dit Wormins,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fhackles  of 
rhime,  whlch  hâve  fo  long  galled  modem  poets  f . 
But  lîoflibly  this  learned  man  fhould  rather  hâve  faid, 
that  the  old  nofthern  poets  did  not  always'make  ufe 
of  rhime  ; for  he  even  quotes,  in  the  famé  treatife, 
aacient  poems  which  are  not  only  in  rhimç,  but  even 

rhimed 


* Vid.  Torf.  H.  N.  tom.  ii,  p. 
l88.  et  feq. 

f By  way  of  Appendix  to  his 
Literatura  Runica,  Wormius 
has  given  fomc  of  the  laws  of  the 
andent  Runic  Poetry  communi- 
cated  to  him  by  a friend  : One  of 
thefe  is,  “ Rbythmorum  •veterum  in- 
' ‘ Jlnitj  Jcri  funt  généra,  vulgo  tamen 
“ ujitatiorum  centum  tiiginta  fex  cjfe 
“ putantur  the  author  adds  by 
way  of  corollary  . . . AW 

inter  heec  recenfeiatur  illud  genus  quo 
jam  ludunt  nostrates,  totum  artijicium 
in  ôfj.oiùTtKtV70iç  poneniei.  Mcaning 

•nly  that  there  were  136  forts  of 


métré,  without  induding  rliyme  ; 
for  he  after\vard=  gives  a long  po- 
cm  ail  in  rhyme.  But  the  pub» 
lifher  having  inadvertcntly  added 
in  the  margin  (by  w’ay  of  giving 
the  contents  of  the  j)aragraph) 
Moderntitn  Rhyihmi  genus  veterüus 
incognitum  ; fuperficial  P>.eaders  hâve 
been  lcd  into  the  miftakc,  that 
Rhyme  was  wholly  unknown  to 
the  northern  Scalds,  and  by  pa- 
rity  of  reafon  to  ail  the  Goihic  po- 
ets ; whercas  it  was  undoubtcdly 
from  thefe  that  this  modem  orna- 
ment  of  verfe  derived  its  origin 
and  ufe.  'J\ 
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rhimed  with  the  utnioft  exaftnefs  *.  Bartholin  haï 
alfo  gïven  us  two  little  fongs  in  rhime,  which  feem 
to  be  olcler  thaii  the  tenth  century  f . It  is  probable 
tbat  many  more  of  the  famé  âge,  are  either  totally 
loft  or  concealed  in  manufcripts  which  I am  unac- 
quainted  with.  Since  that  time  the  poets  hâve  more 
and  more  run  into  the  ufe  of  rhime.  We  find  in  the 
coileaion  of  ancient  monuments,-  publiftied  by  Mr. 
Biorner,  a pretty  long  poem,  which,  according  to  that 
àuthor,  was  wrlt  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  ; 
this  poem  is  not  only  moft  exaftly  and  uniformly  in 

rhime, 

* This  is  tlie  fatnous  Ode  of  E-  rhymes.  Take  a ftanzaby  way  of 
ciLL,  mcntioned  above  ; which  is  fpeciracn  ; 
sot  only  in  fingle,  but  double 

Raud  hihner  htor 
T^hat  >uar  brafn-agior 
Thïnn  bitte  for 
Flugn  dreyrugfpior 
01  Flagds  gota 
‘Tbarbîoditr  fota 
‘TbradviftFiAV.A 
JFûituerd  ara. 

; e “ The  king  dyed  his  fword  in  » on  the  loe  : flie  tramplcd  on  the 
« crimfon  ; his  fword  that  glutted  “ cvening  food  of  the  eagle.”  Sec 
« the  hungry  ravens.  The  wea-  Five  Pièces  of  Runic  Poetry,  (fub- 
“ pon  aimed  at  human  life.  The  joined),  Olaii  Worni.  Lueratur. 
“ bloodv  lances  flew.  The  com-  Rume.  p.  231.  T. 

« mander  of  the  Scottifli  fleet  fed  f Vid.  Olaf.  Tryggucfon.  Saga 
fat  the  birds  of  prey.  The  fif-  apud  Bartholin,  Cauf.  contempt. 
« ter  of  Nara  [Death]  tramplcd  a Dan.  niortis,  p.  81,  et  p.  489- 
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rhime,  but  the  meafure  feems  to  be  mucli  like  what 
Tve  (the  French)  call  heroic  or  Alexandrine  verfc. 
Sorae  people  hâve  advanced  that  rhime  is  of  a very 
ancient  date  among  the  Celtic  nations  ; but  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  give  very  folid  proofs  of  this  ; it  is,  however, 
likely  enough,  if  we  refleâ;  that  the  Scandinavians  * 
werc  long  acquainted  with  it,  and  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  harraony  or  cadence  more  fimple  or  more  like- 
ly to  catch  the  ear. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  wherein  confilled  the  me- 
chanifm  and  harmony  of  thofe  ancient  verfes  whicli 
were  not  in  rhime.  The  learned  vvho  hâve  made  the 
northern  languages  their  Iludy,  fancy  they  difcover 
in  fome  of  them  the  Saphic  meafure,  which  many 
Greek  lyric  poets,  and  Horace  in  Latin  fo  frequently 
chofe  f . In  others  the  poet  feems  to  hâve  tied  him- 

felf 


* This  is  true,  fuppofing  the 
Scandinavians  wcre  a brandi  of 
the  Celtes  : One  may  hüwever  in- 
fer,  from  its  being  ufed  among 
thofe  northern  tribes,  that  it  early 
prevailed  among  the  other  Gothic 
nations.  T, 

f Dalin.  Suea.  Rik.  Hift.  lib. 

viii [l'his  relemblance  to 

the  Saphic  meafure,  will,  I am  a- 
fraid,  be  founJ  on!y  imaginary.  It 
may  with  moie  certainty  be  aflirni- 
cd  that  the  vafl  varicty  of  metre 
ufed  by  the  ancient  Scalds  may 


cliiefly,  if  not  altogethcr,  bc  redu- 
ced  to  different  kiuds  of  Allitéra- 
tion. In  Wormius  tve  hâve  an  cx- 
adl  analyfis  of  one  of  thefe  forts  of 
metre  ; in  which  it  wr.s  requiCte 
that  the  ffanza  or  ftrophe  fhould 
conCft  of  four  diftichs,  and  each 
verfe  of  fix  fyllables.  In  each  dif- 
tich  three  words  at  leaft  were  re- 
quired  to  btgin  with  the  famé  Ict- 
ters,  (that  is,  two  words  in  one 
verfe,  and  one  in  the  other),  that 
there  fhould,  beftdes  this,  bc  tvs  o 
ccrrefpondcnt  fyüahics  in  each 

verfe, 
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felf  up  to  begla  the  two  firftlines  of  each  ftroplie  'wicb 
lhe  famé  letters,  and  to  confine  his  verfe  within  fix. 

fjllables. 


vcrfc,  and  that  none  of  tlip  corref-  follow  each  othcr,  &c.  as  in  thc 
pondtnccs  ought  immediately  to  following  Latin  couplet  ; 

ChriSTus  Caput  noSTrum 
CorONet  te  bOjSTis, 


Tbis  appears  to  us  at  prefent„to 
he  only  a vcry  laborious  way  of 
trifling;  however,  vvc  ought  not 
to  décidé  too  haftily  : every  lan- 
guagc  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  of 
harmony  ; and  as  thc  ancient 
Greelcs  and  Romans  formed  their 
métré  cf  certain  artful  diftributions 
of  their  long  and  fliort  fyllabîes; 
|b  thc  northern  Scalds  placcd  thc 
ftru<5lure  of  theirs  in  the  ftudied 
répétition  and  adaptation  of  the 

vowels  and  confouants. The 

famé  mode  of  verfification  wasad- 
mlred  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancef- 
tors,  and  hath  not  wholly  been 
laid  afide  much  more  than  two 
centuries  among  our  Englifli  po- 
tts;  fce“  Reliques  of  ancient  Eng- 
“ lilli  poetry,”  Vol.  II.  p.  a6o. — 
It  may 

the  métré  of  the  Vv  elsh  bards  is 
altogetiur  ofthe  alliterative  kind, 
and  full  as  artificial  as  that  of  the 

I 

ancidnt  Scandinavians  : Yet  thofe 


langtiage,  aiïett  that  tins  kind  of 
métré  is  extremely  plcafing  to  the 
eir,  and  does  not  fubjeâ  the  poet 
to  more  reftraint  than  the  differ- 
ent forts  of  feet  did  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  find  the  différence  between  thc 
métré  of  the  ancient  Claflics,  and 
that  of  the  Gothic  and  Celtic 
bards,  in  the  different  genins  of 
their  refpedlive  languages.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  tongucs  chiefly 
confifted  of  polyfyllables,  of  words 
ending  with  vowels,  and  not  over- 
burdened  with  confonants:  their 
poets,  therefore,  (if  they  would» 
produce  harmony),  could  not  biit 
make  their  metre  to  conflit  in 
quantity,  or  the  artful  difpofal  cf 
and  fliort  fyllabîes  ; 
whereas  the  old  Celtic  and  Teu- 
tonic  languages  being  chitfly  com- 
pofed  of  mcnofyllables,  could  hâve 
liad  hardly  any  f'uch  thing  as  quan- 


VI ho  thcrougidy  undcrRaiid  that  tity,  and  on  the  otlar  hand  a- 
■ , bounding 


not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  the  long 
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fylhbles.  Otliers  th'uik  thej  obferve  tbat  the  initial' 
letters  of  tbe  Unes  correfpond  in  manj  different  re- 
fpci^s,  either  in  the  famé  or  in  different  flrophes. 
The  moff  fkilful  inveftigators  of  this  fubjecl  affnre  us, 
t'nat  the  poets  perpetiiallj  invented  nevv  meafures,  and 
reckon  up  one  hundred  and  thirtj-fix  kinds  The 
explication  of  them  we  muff  leavé  to  the  affiduitj  of 
thofe  who  hâve  reckoned  them  up. 

This  tafle  for  the  abffrufe  and  complicated,  could 
not  fail  of  running  them  into  allégories  and  enigmas 
of  everj  kind  : Weoften  meet  wilh  princes  and  great 
warriors  in  the  ancient  chionicles,  propoffng  riddles, 
and  affixing  penalties  on  fuch  as  could  not  unravel 
them.  In  the  lirft  interview  king  Regner  had  with 
the  beautiful  üicpherdefs  before-mentioned,  he  tried 
by  enigmas  to  difcover  whether  her  wit  was  anfwer- 
able  to  her  beautj.  Another  king,  naméd  Eric,  ren- 
dered  himfelf  famoüs  for  béing  able  to  give  immédiate 
anfvvers"  to  thirtj  riddles,  which  üdin  himfelf  had 
corne  to  propofe  to  him,  having  affumed  the  appear- 
ance  of  one  Gest,,  a man  extijemely  well  verfed  in 
this  art,  Thefe  are  ftill  extant  in  an  old  Icelandic 
romance  f.  But  excepting  fome  few,  which  are  toler- 
\ OL.  I.  U U abljr 

bounding  in  harfii  cop.ronants,  the  pcating,  and  dividing  thefe  feveral 
firft  effort  of  thcir  bards  to  re-  founds,  as  to  produce  an  agreeable 
duce  it  to  harnion/  niufl  bave  effcdl  from  their  ftruAure.  T. 
hcen  by  placing  thefe  confonants  * Worm.  App,  Litt.  Run.  p. 
at  fuch  dillranccs  from  cach  otlicr,  '”165.  rcc.  edit. 
fo  intermixing  them  with  vowels,  f Vid.  Hervarcr  Saga.  c.  xv. 
and  fo  artfully  interweaving,  re- 
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nbly  ingcnious,  thoj  are  either  totally  unintelligible, 
or  built  on  verbal  equivocations.  The  poets  were  not 
llmitecl  to  this  kind  onlj.  There  is  mention  made 
froiu  the  earlieft  âges  of  Logogrtphs  and  other 
Aill  more  triFiing  fpecies  of  wit,  for  whicli  we  happily 
want  even  names.  Some  of  them  muft  hâve  coft  much 
labour,  and  alî  imply  fuch  an  acutenefs  and  patience 
in  the  inventors,  as  would  hardly  be  expefted  from  a 
nation  of  warriors. 

In  regard  to  the  old  poems,  ail  that  is  mofl  needfuî 
to  be  known  about  thera,  is  the  peculiar  gcnius,  man- 
uel' and  tafte  that  runs  through  them.  Sorae  of  them 
prefent  us  with  the  faithful  and  genuine  mode  of 
thinking  of  thofe  times,  but  they  are  often  difficult  to 
underftand,  and  ftill  more  to  tranflate.  Neverthelefs, 
to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  thofe  readers  who  like  to 
view  the  original  manners  and  fpirit  of  a people,  I 
hâve  endeavoured  to  tranflate  fuch  fragments  of  an- 
cient  northern  poetry  as  would  beft  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe.  Thefe  tranflations,  together  with  a few  expla- 
natory  notes,  will  be  thrown  to  the  end  by  way  offe- 
quel,  and  as  aifording  vouchers  to  this  little  work. 

THEKE 

* A Logogrtph  is  a kind  of  fiances  of  this  fpecies  of  falfe  wit 
enigma,  which  confifts  of  taking,  in  Ol.  Wormii  Litcrat.  Runic.  p. 
in  different  fcnfes,  the  different  183,  185,  &c.  T. 
parts  of  the  famé  word.  See  in- 
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T HERE,  remains  now  but  one  word  to  add  by 
way  of  CONCLUSION.  When  the'truth  of  fa6l 
is  once  folidly  eftabllihed,  we  may  fafely  reafon  con- 
cerning  tlieir  caufes.  From  a reprefentation  of  fuch 
facfs,  (^wliich  are  here  only  brought  together,  and  left 
to  fpeak  for  themfelves),  a pi<Sfure  bas  bcen  giyen  of 
the  ancient  northerii  nations.  But  having  thus  in- 
formed  ourfelves  coiicerning  the  manners  of  this  peo- 
ple,  why  may  not  we  proceed  a dep  fartlier,  to  con- 
iider  the  general  caufes  of  their  cbaraûcr.  Xt  does  not 
feem  impoffible  here  to  difcover  and  purfue  the  patli 
which  nature  hath  taken.  A great  abundance  of  blood 
and  humours,  ftrong  and  rigid  dbres,  together  with  au 
inexhauflible  vigour,  formed  the  çonftitutipnal  tem- 
pérament of  the  Scandinavians  and  Germans,  as  they 
do  indeed  of  ail  favage  people  who  live^under  a like 
climate 

Ilence 


* Sut  Septentrionibm  nutriuniur 
gentes  immanibus  corporibus,  candid'u 
cotoribus,  fangnine  multo,  qutniam  ah 
bumoris  plenitate,  tœlique  refrigerati- 
cnibus  funt  mn^rmati.  Sanguinis  a- 
hundantiâ  fcrro  rejistunt  Jtne  timcre. 

refrigeratii  nafcuntur  regiombus 
ad  armorum  veherrentiam  paratiorei 
funt,  magnifque  viribus  ruunt  fine  ti-^ 
more,  fed  tcrditate  animi  reftingun- 
tur  Vitruv.  lib.  vi.  '1  lie  r.iicients 
bcar  witnefs  to  tbcfc  afTcrtions  ; 
the  fîntin'.rnts  of  Vitruvius  arc 
hcrc  nothing  more  than  their  ge- 


neral opinion,  [I.et  the  reader 
caft  his  eye  over  the  foUowing 
pafTages.  Septentrionales populi  lar- 
go Janguine  redundantes,  Veget.  1,2. 
Gotbi  confeienlia  virium  freti,  rebore 
corporis  validi,  manu  prompti,  Ifi- 
dor.  Çhronic.  p.  730.  Germanise 
nationes,ftswJfmis  duratee  frigoribus, 
mores  ex  ipfu  cali  rigore  iraxerunt. 
Ifid.  Orig.  hb.  ix.  cap.  2.  Scythee 
gens  lahorilus  et  beJlis  afpera  : vires 
corporum  immenfee.  Juftin.  Jib.  ii. 
cap.  3.  First  £d/t,] 
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Hciicc  proceeclecl  that  iaipetuofity  and  violence  ot' 
cheir  pallions  wlien  they  were  once  loufed  ; and 
hence  in  their  calmer  moments  that  ferions,  phlegma- 
tic  and  indolent  tnrn.  The  exercifes  of  war  and  tlie 
chace,  which  are  great  fatigues  to  a lefs  robnfl  peo- 
ple,  were  to  them  only  amnfements,  the  means  of 
Ibaking  olF  their  lethargy,  and  of  giving  an  agreeablc 
and  even  neccffary  motion  to  the  body.  Their  relifli 
for  this  kind  of  life,the  effedof  conftitntion,  llrength- 
ened  in  its  tnrn  the  caufe  that  prodnced  it.  Thns 
ftrongly  moulded  by  the  h and  of  nature,  and  rendered 
liardy  by  éducation,  the  opinion  they  entertained  of 
their  own  courage  and  flrength  muft  hâve  given  the 
peculiar  turn  to  their  charader.  A man  who  thinks 
he  has  nothing  to  fear,  cannot  endure  any  fort  of  con- 
llraint  ; much  lefs  will  he  fubmit  to  any  arbitrary 
authority,  which  he  fees  only  fupported  by  human 
power,  or  fuch  as  he  can  brave  with  impunity.  As 
he  thinks  himfelf  not  obliged  to  court  any  one  s fa- 
vour,  or  deprecate  his  refentment,  he  fcorns  diffimu- 
lation,  artifice  or  falfiiood-,  He  regards  thefe  faults, 
the  effeds  of  fear,  as  the  moft  d.egrading  of  ail  others. 
He  is  aivvays  ready  to  repel  force  by  force  ; hence  he 
as  neither  fufpicious  nor  diftruüful.  A declaied  enc- 
my  to  his  enemy,  he  attacks  openly  ; he  confides  in, 
and  is  true  to  others  ; générons,  and  fometimes  la  the 
higheft  degree  magnanimous,  becaufe  he  places  his 
deareft  intereft  in  the  idea  he  entertains  and  wov.ld 
excite  of  his  courage.  He  çloes  not  wilhngly  confine 

himfelf  to  fnch  occupations  as  renuire  moic  affiduity 

thnu 
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than  action,  more  application  of  mind  than  body  ; be- 
taufe  moderate  exercife  is  not  fufficient  fo  put  his 
blood  and  fibres  into  fuch  a degree  of  motion  as  is  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  his  own  eafe.  Hence  that  diflafte  for  the 
arts  J and  as  the  pallions  always  endeavour  to  juftify 
ihemfelves,  hence  alfo  that  contempî  and  préjudice 
which  reprefents  the  profeffion  of  tue  arts  as  difho- 
nourable.  War  then  becomes  the  only  employment 
he  can  exercife  vvith  pleafure.  The  frequent  and  ex- 
trême viciffitudes,  the  fatigues-  and  dangers  attendant 
on  this  way  of  life,  are  alone  able  to  throw  him  into 
thofe  violent  and  continuai  agitations  his  habit  of  bo- 
dy requires.  Now,  if  we  fuppofe  after  this  a w’hole 
focicty  compofed  of  fuch  men,  to  what  a degree  of  e- 
mulation  inuft  their  courage  aiife  ? The  love  of  dif- 
tinclion  fo  natural  to  ali  men,  having  here  no  other 
objecl  tlian  perfonal  valour,  with  what  ardour  mufi: 
that  quaiity  hâve  been  cultivated  and  cheriflied  ? The 
love  of  arms  becoming  thus  their  ruling  and  univer- 
ial  paillon,  would  foon  chara6lerife  their  religion,  dic- 
tatc  their  laws,  and  in  fhort  form  their  préjudices  and 
opinions,  which  décidé  every  thing  among  raaiikind. 

But  it  may  be  objedled,  that  if  the  manners  and 
çhara61er  of  the  ancient  northern  pcople  proceeded  fo 
much  Irom  the  cllmate,  as  the  famé  caufe  üill  opér- 
âtes, why  is  the  efiect  altercd?  'riiisisonly  a fpecious 
difiiculty.  A nation  is  never  folcly  inliueneed  by  cli- 
Dvate,  cxcept  in  its  infancy  ; while  it  is  uncultivated 
and  barbarous,  it  is  only  guided  by  infiinft  ; the  ob- 
jefls  of  fenfe,  and  the  modes  of  living  being  as  ytz 

fl  m pie 
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fimple  and  iiniform.  When  after  fome  âges,  reafoii 
has  been  expanded  by  expérience  and  refle£Hon,  wheu 
legiflators  bave  arifen,  who  either  by  the  native  force 
of  genius,  or  by  obferving  other  nations,  bave  fo  en- 
larged  tbelr  underflandings  as  to  perceive  tbe  neceffi- 
ty  of  a change  of  manners,  it  is  tben  tbat  a new  fyf- 
tem  of  principles,  combats,  and  eitber  divides  the  em- 
pire witb,  or  totally  triumphs  over  tbe  firll  phyfical 
çaufes.  Such  was  the  immédiate  effe£l  of  Chiiftiani- 
ty  in  tbe  Nortb,  an  event  which,  confidered  only  în  a 
pbilofophical  light,  fliould  be  ever  regarded  as  tbe 
dawn  of  thofe  happy  days,  which  were  afterwards  to 
fhine  ont  witb  fuperior  fplendour.  In  effe6l,  this  re- 
ligion, which  tended  to  correct  the  abufe  of  licentious 
liberty,  to  banifli  blocdy  diSentions  from  among  indi- 
vidiials,  to  reftrain  rpbberie^  and  piracy,  foftening  the 
ferocity  of  manners,  requiring  a certain  knowledge  of 
letters  and  hiftory,  re-eftablifhing  a part  of  mankind, 
v/ho  groaned  under  a miferable  flavery,  in  their  natn- 
ral  rights,  Introducing  a reliib  for  a life  of  peace,  and 
an  idea  of  happinefs  independent  of  fenfual  gratifica- 
tions, fowed  the  feeds,  if  I may  fo  fpeak,  of  that  new 
fpirit,  which  grew  to  maturity  in  the  fucceedlng  âges, 
and  to  which  the  arts  and  fciences  fpringing  up  along 
witb  it,  added  ftill  more  flrength  and  vigour. 

But  after  r.ll,  is  it  very  certain,  as  the  objeétion. 
fuppofes,  that  the  climate  of  Europe  hath  not  under- 
gone  a change  fince  the  times  y/e  fpeak  of  ? '1  hofe 
who  hâve  read  the  ancients  witb  attention,  think  dif- 
fereiitly,  and  conclude,  that  the  degrees  of  cold  are  at 
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this  time  much  lefs  fevere  than  they  were  formeriy. 
This  is  not  a placé  to  enlarge  on  a fubjeft  which 
might  appear  foreign  to  the  work  Let  it  fuffice  to 
obferve,  tliat  the  rivets  in  Gaul,  namely,  the  Loire 
and  the  Rhône  were  regularly  frozen  over  every 
year,  fo  that  frequently  whole  armies  with  their  car- 
riages  and  baggage  could  march  over  them  f.  Even 
the  Tyber  froze  at  Rome,  and  Juvenal  fays  politive- 
ly,  that  it  was  requifite  to  break  the  ice  in  winter,  in 
order  to  corne  at  the  water  of  that  river  :j:.  Many 
paiTages  in  Horace  fuppofe  the  ftreets  of  Rome  to  be 
full  of  ice  and  fnow§.  Ovid  affures  us,  that  the 
Black  Sea  was  frozen  annually,  and  appeals  for  the 
truth  of  this  to  the  governour  of  the  province,  whofe 
name  he  mentions  : he  alfo  relates  feveral  circumftan- 
ces  concerning  that  climate,  which  at  prefent  agfee 

onîy 

L’Hiftoire  des  Celtes,  tom.  i.  alfo  mentions  the  coldnefs  of  Gaul, 
c.  12.  may  bc  confulted  in  this  lib.  Ixxix.  and  Statius  in  Sylv.  lib-. 
mattcr.  carm.  i. 

f Vid.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.  Dion 


I Hybernum  fra6lâ  glacte  defcendct  in  amnem, 

'Ter  matutino  Tyberi  mer^ctur.  Juv.  Sat.  6. 

i 


1 hc  abbc  du  Bos,  from  whom  this 
quotation  is  borrowcd,  add»,  that 
the  l'rBER  at  Rome  now  freezes 
no  more  than  the  Nii-e  at  Grand 
Cairo,  and  that  the  Romans  rcck- 
on  it  a vcry  rigorous  winter  if  the 


fnow  lies  two  days  on  the  grounib 
unmelted,  and  if  iherc  is  any  ice 
on  the  fountains  which  are  cxpof? 
cd  to  tlie  North. 

§ Sec  in  particular  lib.  ii.  fat.  3 
et- 6, 
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ouly  Norway  or  Sweden  *.  The  forefts  of 

Thrace  cv  a Pannonia  were  full  of  ‘ white’  bears  and 
white  boars,  in  like  manner  as  now  the  forefts  of  the 
North  f . The  northern  part  of  Spain  was  little  in- 
îiabited  for  the  famé  caufe  J.  In  fhort,  ail  the  an- 
cients  who  mention  the  climate  of  Gaul,  Germany, 
Pannonia  and  Thrace,  fpeak  of  it  as  infuppoitable 
and  agréé  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year,  being  incapable  of  producing 

olives, 


* Vld.  Trift.  Hb.  iii.  eicg.  9.  De 

Fonto.  11b.  iv,  cleg.  7.  9 10 

'l'ournefort,  a native  of  Provence, 
fays  in  his  Voyages,  that  thcre  is 
110  part  of  the  world  where  the 
climate  is  more  mild,nor  the  fruits 
more  abundant  than  in  TuRyvcE  ; 
and  that  the  Black  Sea  is  now 
never  frozen.  Yet  Pliny,  Hero- 
dian,  Strabo,  and  otlier  authors 
exprefsly  fay,  that  Thrace  isina 
moft  frlghtful  climate,  that  the  in- 
habitants are  forced  to  bury  in  the 
earth  and  to  cover  over  with  dung, 
during  the  winter,  ail  the  fruit- 
trccs  they  wiflt  to  preferve.  Ovid 
and-Strabo  agréé  in  fay ing,  that 
the  countries  about  the  Borifthenes 
and  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus  are 
both  uninhabitçd  and  uninhabita- 
ble  by  reafon  of  the  cold . Vid. 
Plin.  lib.  XV.  c.  18.  Hcrodian. 
lib.  i.  p-  26.  Strabo  ii.j  Ovid. 
Trifl.  lib.  iii.  V 


f Vid.  Paufan.  Arcad.  c.  xii. 
The  Gaulifh  and  German  horfes 
were  very  fmall  and  ill-made,  as 
arc  thefe  of  the  coldeft  parts  of 
Scandiuavia,  which  M.  BufFon  at- 
tributes  to  the  feverc  cold  of  thofe 
countries.  V.  Hih.  Nat.  tom.  iv, 
du  Cheval.  Equi  non  forma  confpi- 
cui.  Tac  Gerin.  fumenta  Get- 
manis  parva  et  deformia.  Cbc-far* 
de  bell.  Gallic.  lib.  xiv. 

fV'ld.  Strab.  lib.  iii.  [Polybius 
fpeaks  of  Arcadla  itfelf  as  iituate 
under  a cold  and  humid  climate. 
i.ib.  iv.  c.  11.  First  Edit. 

§ af per  lus  ? Ci- 

cer.  Eithonia  nix',  German  h in- 
for?nis  ta  ris.  Afpera  cala.  Ger~ 
mania  frugiferarum  arborunf  impa- 
tiens. Tacitus  paflim.  Gallicâ  hy~ 
eme  frigidior.  Petronius.  Scyihico 
quid frigorc  pejus,  Ovid,  <Scc,  Fir>- 
Edit. 
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olives,  grapes,  and  most  other  fruits.  It  is  easy  to  cou- 
ceive  that  the  forests  being  cleared  away,  the  face  of 
the  country  better  cultivated,  and  the  mafshy  places 
drained,  the  moist  exhalations  which  generate  cold, 
must  be  considcrably  lessened,  and  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  must  hâve  a freer  access  to  warm  the  earth.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  North  America  since  the 
Europeans  hâve  carried  there  their  wonted  industry 
The  history  of  the  North  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt 
that  there  hâve  been  vast  forests  eut  down  ; and  by 
this  single  means  extensive  marshes  hâve  been  dried 
up  and  converted  iiito  land  fit  for  cultivation.  With- 
out  mentioning  the  general  causes  which  insensibly  ef- 
fect  the  destruction  of  forests,  it  was  çomraon  to  see 
these  on  fire,  in  order  to  procure  fertile  fields.  This 
was  so  usual  a practice  in  Sweden,  that  this  country  is 
supposed  to  hâve  taken  its  name  from  hence  f.  A 
king  of  that  country  was  sirnamed  the  Woob-cUTTER, 

for 

^ “ Our  colonies  in  North  A-  country  is  discovered.”  &c.  Jour- 
ïnerica,”  says  a learned  Engjish-  nal  Historique  d’un  Voyage  en 
man,  “ become  more  temperate,  Amérique,  i.ettre  X.  p.  i88. 
in  proportion  as  we  eut  down  the  f From  the  old  Cimbric  Word 
forests;  but  they  arc,  in  general,  Suioia,  to  burn;  Hence  lands 
colder  than  the  countries  o*^  Eu--  cleared  away  and  prepared  for  cul- 
rope  situated  under  the  same  lati-  tivation  arc  '■alkd  in  the  North 
tude.”  Vid.  Hume’s  Political  Dis-  Suidior  znd  Suidîoland.  The  same 
courses,  Disc.  lo.  p.  246.  Father  dérivation  holds  in  the  German 
Charlevoix  observes  the  same  of  dialect  ; Sued^n,  from  Sueda,  to 
Canada.  “ Expérience,”  says  he,  burn.  Vid.  Olai  Vereli  Notæ  in 
pats  it  past  contradiction,  that  the  Hist.  Gotr.  et  Rolv.  p.  9.  1664; 
cold  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  izmo.  T. 

Vol.  I.  X ^ 


\ 
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for  having  grubbecl  up  and  cleared  vast  provinces,  and 
felled  the  trees  with  which  it  was  ail  covered.  Nor 
were  they  less  cleared  away  in  Norway  and  Denmark. 
Thus  a change  in  the  climate  must  long  hâve  preced- 
ed  that  in  the  manners. 

What  conclusion  ought  we  to  draw  from  ail  this  ? 
If  for  these  fifteen  or  «ixteen  centuries,  the  arts,  scien- 
ces, ihdustry  and  politeness  hâve  been  incessantly  ad- 
vancing  in  the  north  of  Europe,  we  cannot  but  evi- 
dently  discover  three  causes  of  this,  which,  though 
diiFerent  in  their  natures,  hâve  yet  been  productive  of 
the  sanie  effect.  The  first  is  that  restlessness  natural 
to  the  people  of  ail  nations,  but  which  acts  more 
forceably  on  the  inhab|»ants  of  Europe,  and  is  ever 
urging  them  to  exchange  their  présent  condition,  in 
hopes  of  a better  : the  second,  slower  but  equally  sure, 
is  the  change  of  climate  : the  third,  more  sensible, 
more  expéditions,  but  more  accidentai,  is  that  commu- 
nication formed  between  mankind  by  commerce  and 
religion,  and  cemented  by  a thousand  new  relations  ; 
which  has  in  a short  time  transported  from  the  south 
into  the  north  new  arts,  manners  and  opinions.  These 
three  causes  bave  continually  operated,  and  the  face 
of  Scandinavia  changes  daily.  It  already  shines  with 
somewhat  more  than  borrowed  lights.  Tinie  produ- 
ces strange  révolutions.  "Who  knows  whether  the 
Sun  will  not  one  day  rise  in  the  North  ? 
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